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PREFACE 


This book on the principles of politicJil science is intended 
to be a comprehensive treatise on political theory, based as 
far as possible on the latest developments in the subject. We 
have deliberately made it a compact volume, and it will be 
found to be neither too big nor too small. Intended mainly 
for students preparing for their first degree (both two-year and 
three-year) courses, it is not, however, meant exclusively for 
them. More advanced students may also profit by reading 
it and those in public life, who wish to have an accurate apd 
all-round knowledge of the different aspects of political theory,' 
will, we hope, also find it useful. 

The book is devoted entirely to political theor^. The actual 
constitutional and governmental organization of different coun- 
tries has not found any place in .this volume, although the 
general principles of political and governmental organization 
have indeed been elaborated and analysed in as many as seven 
chapters (XI to XVII). In that connection, references have had 
to be made to the practices of several countries, but they are 
introduced only by way cf illustration. For the detailed study 
of the government fn any given country the reader will have 
to turn to books written particularly on that subject. 

So far, however, as political theory is concerned, the pre- 
sent book is comprehensive, not only in respect of the dif- 
ferent topics which should be included in the subject, but in 
their treatment. It is not for us to refer to any special ex- 
cellences in the book, but all the topics have been dealt 
with as carefully as possible and are based on up-to-date 
material. 

Methodology is one of the important questions which exer- 
cises the minds of many political scientists. The kind of ap- 
proach which should be made to the treatment of the topics 
which make up political science has, in recent years, become a 
matter of some controversy. In any event. Sir John Seeley’s 
definition that politics is present history, just as history is pa^ 
po’itics, no longer indicates the scope and treatment .of 
vVSitical science. Accordingly .the first chapter of this book 
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has been devoted to a comparatively elaborate study of 
methodology. 

The politics of developing areas has also assumed a new 
importance during the last fifteen years. This subject has 
accordingly been dealt with fully in Chapter XX. Nationalism 
and internationalism have been given attention that is due to 
them and are discussed in three different chapters (XXI to 
XXIII). We do not, in mentioning these topics, wish to 
minimize the importance of those other chapters of the book in 
which more conventional subjects such as the origin and 
development of the state, law, sovereignty, liberty, political 
obligation, public opinion and political parties, are elaborately 
8^ analytically discussed. 

We have already stated that we have made every effort to 
write the different chapters as carefully as possible. But if, 
nevertheless, any reader notices any of the lapses and errors 
which so often creep into the first edition of books, we would 
be very pleased if he would be kind enough to bring them to 
our notice so that the necessary steps may be taken to remove 
them. 

In closing this Preface, we express again our hope that this 
book will adequately meet the needs not only of Pass and 
Honours students in political science, but also those of the 
wider public interested in the study of politics, and seeking in 
on^ book the necessary knowledge of the theoretical back- 
ground. We also thank the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., for undertaking the production of this book and 
its presentation to the public. 


N. C. R. 
J. D. G. 
J. K. R. 
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Chapter I 

POLITICAL SCIENCE: METHODS AND 

^^ROACHES 

The average citizen does not seem to be very keen on expres- 
sing his opinion on astronomy, for evidently he feels that the 
expert knowledge necessary for doing so is beyond his reach. 
However, when it comes to a question of politics, he does not 
show any such fear and goes on talking with an authoritative 
air. Indeed somehow the idea has gone round that politics 
is a subject where every interested person has a right to speak 
with a sense of authority. Simple emotion, raw or cultured, 
is often supposed to be a substitute for political khijii^I^gc. 
Granted such a view, politics would appear as a matter^f 
occasional fun and excitement, so that one can have reasons 
to dismiss any suggestion about the possibility of a systematic 
body of political knowledge. Fortunately, there are also some 
people who prefer to confess that they find it a little too diffi- 
cult to comprehend the processes of politics. They are often 
frankly puzzled by the mass of events which come under the 
handy label of politics. They can, of course, appreciate the 
charm of some political personalities of rare eminence. They 
may have an idea or a rough guess about some of the policies 
pursued by the political leaders or organizations, but this would 
not be enough to convince them that they know what politics 
is about. 

Indeed a moment’s reflection would tell us that politics is 
far more complex than what our gentleman next door would 
have it. Because of this complexity, the understanding of 
politics must involve a systematic effort to build a body know- 
ledge that will help us to comprehend the form as well as the 
substance of politics. And it is precisely here that political 
science steps in. The essence of science lies in a searching 
activity, in the excitement of enquiry. It involves continuous 
probing into the unknown. The concepts of political science 
differ from those of ordinary discourse in the greater precision 
with which they are generally defined, in the increasingly 
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higher level of abstraction and generalization toward which they 
tend, and in their systematic development and use. The goal 
of political science is a theory or a body of theories covering 
the widest possible range of phenomena associated with politics 
which would give us tr clearer understanding of the political 
reality. In fact, ever since Aristotle described politics as the 
master science, political scholars have constantly attempted 
to develop a systematic (rcatinenl of the political reality in 
fairly rigorous terms though it must be admitted that like other 
members of the 1‘amily of social sciences, political science still 
suffers from some grave defects. Before we come to examine 
the nature of these defects, it should be our duty to discuss 
some of the problems that tend to arise whenever one attempts 
to undertake the task of constructing a science of politics. 

✓ What is Political? T s it possible to identify the things 
that are distinctly political;’ One does not always gel a very 
clear answer to this question. To imagine politics as a master 
science, as Aristotle did, is, to invite a lot of questions. If 
Aristotle found it advantageous to treat the related problems 
of ethics and politics together, the modern political scientists 
would be reluctant to include in the span of a discipline the.se 
two areas of human knowledge. In fact, the desire to find a 
distinctly different fiidd of study exclusively dealing with po- 
litics, has been one of the most important* points of modern 
political analysis. In urging the distinct autonomy of the 
field of politics, no political scientist, liowever, demands that 
one should neglect the value of studying the relevant inter- 
actions of politics with the other allied branches of the social 
sciences. Who would deny that a valid study of democracy 
in India requires an attention to the economic, historical, socio- 
logical and other related fyctors? And yet it is impossible to 
construct a science of politics if there is no boundary line tell- 
ing us where politics approaches 'its limits and the other fields 
of enquiry begin their work. 

To be sure, it is fairly difficult to carve out a distinct field 
^or politics. There was a time whev it was assumed that poli- 
tics was concerned with only those phenomena concerned with 
the state. Thus Gettell asserted that political science deals pri- 
marily with the state. Garner also did not hesitate to advance 
the sgme idea. In a similar vein Burgess assumed that 
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political science was the science of liberty as well as the science 
of sovereignty. The trouble with such views is that the con- 
cept of the state is not always a clear one. One writer, for 
instance, has collected one hundred and forty-five separate de- 
finitions of the state. Some have defined the state in a very 
narrow way, others have preferred to do it in a very broad 
way that hardly leaves anything outside the scope of the state. 
Obviously to depend so heavily on the concept of the state 
would not lead us anywhere. Moreover, there may be poli- 
tical action outside its scope. For instance, the concept of the 
state came into recurrent use only after the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. But political action and institutions 
certainly existed before these centuries. It would be ratfier 
unfair therefore to consider the state as the limiting point of 
political study. 

It has been said that basically the inadequacy of the state 
concept as a definition of the subject matter of politics stems 
from the fact that it implies that the science of politics is con- 
cerned with the study of a particular kind of institution or or- 
ganization of life, and not with a kind of activity that may 
express itself through a variety of institutions. In order to find 
an alternative explanation, many writers have insisted on 
identifying power as the basic field which should attract the 
attention of the political scientists. According to these writers, 
politics is a study of the power processes and their impacts:" the 
study of who gets what, when, and how. However, the attempt 
to delimit the area of politics in terms of power alone seems 
to offer too broad a ground, and it does not solve the problem 
of drawing a distinction between the fields of social power and 
political power. In fact, politics is not concerned with all the 
aspects of power; it deals with power no doubt but only with 
a*limited area of power. Power in general is different from 
power in a political context. Ib a group of friends one may 
have considerable power, but that apparently is not a problem 
of the science of politics. 

For our purpose, in order to escape from the vagueness with* 
which the word politics is surrounded, we may agree with the 
analysis that political life refers to those activities which in- 
fluence significantly the kind of authoritative policy adopted 
for a society and the way it is put into practice. An fevent 
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then would be political in so far as it relates in some way to 
the making and execution of policy for a society. In this way 
we can have a fairly clear idea about the field of politics, but 
at the same time we must be aware of the fact that it is a way 
of isolating a field for the sake of analytical convenience only; 
in the real world the lines of the boundary might seem to shift 
back and forth to some extent. 

Towards a Science of Politics. Granting that the study 
of politics is primarily concerned with the authoritative allo- 
cation of values as it is influenced by the distribution and utili- 
zation of power, the question remains if it is possible to con- 
struct a science of politics. An appropriate answer to this 
question appears to depend on the way one interprets science 
itself. Given a very rigid view of science it would be difficult 
to claim a properly scientific status for politics. But there may 
be a broad interpretation of science which can, of course, per- 
mit us to apply the scientific methods to the study of politics. 
It is then necessary to examine the relevance of the scientific 
methods to the political field before we come to think about 
the validity of a science of politics. 

Nothing succeeds like success. And the success of science 
has fascinated many political theorists. Especially since the 
nineteenth century, the prestige value of science in social and 
political analysis has gone up immeasurably. Almost every- 
one'likes to claim that his method is in accord with the scienti- 
fic procedure. Often, however, the social and political scien- 
tists fail to get into the spirit of science and try to imitate 
merely the vocabulary of science. The general spirit of dis- 
interested enquiry has not always inspired the political scien- 
tists. Rather a tendency to imitate the method and language 
of science in a slavish way has, not infrequently, led to unfor- 
tunate consequences. f Scientific procedure, therefore, should be 
distinguished from such confused imitation of science or what 
is known as scientism, a term popularized by Hayek. Ever 
since its birth, science has struggled relentlessly against three 
great obstacles. First, science had to combat the peculiar at- 
titude of many scholars who had grown used to devoting most 
of their effort to analysing other people’s opinions. Secondly, 
science had to persuade against the belief that the ideas of the 
things possessed some transcendental reality. Finally, an im- 
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portant defect of the older ways of thinking was that mad had 
begun everywhere to interpret the events in the external world 
after his own image in terms of ‘ animistic ’ theories ‘ which 
searched for a purposive design and were satisfied if they had 
found in it the proof of the operation of a designing mind *. 
Science has consistently attempted to challenge these ways of 
thought. In doing so it had to adopt an objective attitude 
and an impersonal way of validating the products of empirical 
investigations. 

A science of politics thus faces the tough task of proving to 
intelligent observers that it has abandoned the above defectsJ- 
Indeed modern political scientists are increasingly becoming 
conscious of the important fact that many of the older political 
enquiries were merely metaphysical speculations having litde. 
verifiable content. They seek to draw a distinction between 
the empirical part of political enquiry and the speculative part 
of it. This may not be an easy task but one has to do it if the 
label of science is to have any meaning at all. It is a happy 
sign that political scientists are tending to abandon mere 
armchair speculation about social life and are seeking instru- 
ments by which they can empirically test their theories against 
reliable social and political data. Clearly there seems little 
point in being scared of employing scientific procedure tp un- 
derstand and contrdl political phenomena. Political science, like 
its sisters in the family of social sciences, is ‘ primarily concerned 
with analysis, prediction and control of behaviour and values; 
the humanities, for their synthesis and appreciation ’. The cry 
that the human content of political science would be in danger 
if science penetrated at an ‘ alarming ' speed into this field, 
has little evidence behind it. Scientific analysis and human 
appreciation can go together if only^we know how to appreciate 
the function of each in the context of poUtical analysis. 

At this stage of the argument it is perhaps proper to state 
the relevant steps employed in Sr jscientific enquiry — steps thai 
are often common to the social as well as the natural sciences. 
Certain elements are characteristic of every scientific proce- 
dure. It is important to remember that scientific method doe!% 
not tell a person how to be creative. It insists rather that 
arguments must be processed in line with scientific method in 
order to be recognized as a part of the body of science. What 
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are these steps ? In general scientific method is interested in 
the following steps of procedure: 1. Observation of what can 
be observed; 2. Description of what has been observed; 3. Mea- 
surement e/f what can be measured; 4. Acceptance or tentative 
non-acceptance of the results of observation, description and 
measurement as facts or reality; 5. Inductive generalization 
(tentative) of accepted individual facts, offered as a factual 
hypothesis; 6. Tentative explanation in terms of relations; 
7. Logical deductive reasoning from inductively reached factual 
generalizations; 8. Testing by further observations of the above; 
9. Correcting the observations and 10. Predicting events or 
conditions to test factual hypothesis or to scientifically contri- 
bute to the practical process of choosing between several pos- 
sible alternatives of action, and finally, 11. Non-acceptance 
of all statements not obtained or confirmed in the manner 
stated above. Of course a priori assumptions inherent in 
scientific method cannot be eliminated from a scientific analysis 
of politics. 

The procedure outlined here may not be accepted in a very 
rigid pattern because, after all, political science deals with 
human units and the latter undeniably seem to offer a very, 
delicate field to cover. What is more important is that ex- 
cept for a small number of bold attempts few political scientists 
have been able to cover the ground in accordance with a' 
strictly scientific procedure and even now scientific termino- 
logy rather than operation has attracted most of the political 
scientists. To the extent that the older attitudes would tend 
to dominate the majority of the political scientists, it would be 
indeed difficult to build the proper foundations of a methodo- 
logically secure body of political science. The only hopeful 
aspect of this situation is that provided there is a will to forge 
a new basis of scientific political enquiry, the right methodolo- 
gical developments in the whole field of social science would 
be ready to help us in many important respects. Such a will 
is not completely absent — it, however, needs an intensive pre- 
paration from a far greater portion of political analysis to gear, 
itiself up to the new requirements for the sake of the advance- 
ment of political science. Reconstruction of political science is 
then a difficult task. It is, it should be noted, by no means 
an impossible one to accomplish. 
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. Approaches jtQjdie-Sutdy of Politics. From the days of 
P lato potilTcal thinkers have used various methods and made 
different approaches in their enquiries. These approaches 
seem to follow widely divergent tracks and not all of them 
may be said to have accepted scientific procedure. In fact, 
scientific procedure in politics is a rather recent arrival in this 
field. For a long time political discussions in academic writ- 
ings have shown a tendency to swing endlessly between the 
deductive and the inductive approaches. The imaginative 
and the synthetic way of Plato was far removed from the way 
of Aristotle who sought to combine the analytic elements with 
an ethical scheme. It appears that the whole history of poli- 
tical thinking suffers from a deep-seated conflict of approach^. 
Sometimes, modern thinkers in order to understand these dif- 
ferences have tried to discover convenient clues. Such clues 
may not go very far in aiding our understanding and yet in 
their limited way they do remove some mist from the scene. 
E. H. Carr, for instance, describes two broad methods of ap- 
proach to politics, one Utopian and (he other realist. He suggests 
that the Utopian is inclined to ignore what was and what is 
ir favour of what should be, and the realist is inclined to de- 
duce what should be from what was and what is. The trouble 
is that in almost every political thinker these two elements 
tend to co-exist. Even in our own century political thinkers 
have not come to a decision about methodology. Their hesi- 
tation, vacillation and uncertainty about methodological ques- 
tions have been important elements of weakness in the body of 
political science. A brief study -of the contemporary contro- 
versy about the approaches and methods to be followed 
in political enquiry would indicate the magnitude of out 
difficulty. 

f^xperiment and Observation. For Auguste Comte the princi- 
pal methods for the scientific Irtudy of social phenomena 
were three in number: observ ation, experiment and compari- 
son. He was also conscious of the fact that a fourth method, 
lETe historical, might be necessary in certain cases involving the 
investigafion* of the most complex social phenomena. Political 
experimentation, said Comte, really takes place whenever the 
regular course of state life undergoes conscious or unconscious 
change. Governments are engaged in trying various experi- 
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ments on the community. Political life itself is an essay on 
adventure in experiments. New laws are being tried, n ew 
institutio<tg are being tested and in so many- different .ways 
things of an experimental n ature are being introduced . This 
experiment may not be altogether an anomaly in the field of 
political practice. Some political thinkers have harshly at- 
tacked this way of interpreting experiments. George Corne- 
VyaU . Lewis, for instance, is prepared to admit politics as an 
experimental science provided it only refers to a scicnee based 
on observation and experienee. If, however, by an experi- 
mental science one means a science which admits of scientific 
experiments, then, Lewis is adamant: politics is not in his 
opinion an experimental science. Bryce was also sure that 
‘ opinions, emotions and other factors which influence politics 
are not capable of computation 

Human behaviour thus defies quantification and measure- 
ment. Experiments may be performed for the sake of reform- 
ing an institution but in politics one cannot do so for the 
purpose of ascertaining a general truth. Again, unlike physics, 
ah experiment in politics can never be exactly reproduced. 
Finally, prediction in physics may be certain but in politics 
it can at best be no more than probable. This last point to- 
gether with others may be quite interesting for the students of 
any science for the simple reason that the swift pace of scienti- 
fic developments has already caught Lord Bryce on the wrong 
foot. Contemporary physics has little use for certainty; it now 
speaks in terms of probability. Secondly, opinions and atti- 
tudes are now being freely measured by political scientists 
employing highly sophisticated mathematical and sociological 
procedures. And the whole attack on the experimental me- 
thod was carried on in the context of an unfortunate termino- 
logical confusion. The inclusions of Bryce and Lewis thus 
have little merit to commend them. It appear^ that all of 
the participants in this controversy were addressing themselves 
to a wrong question — at least the drafting of the question was 
in a wrong language. 

Lowell’s remark that politics is an observational and not an 
experimental science, hardly improves the level of the debate. 
According to him a library is a laboratory of political science 
only in a limited sense and the main laboratory for the actual 
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working of political institutions lies in the o utside world of 
political life. Here one must observe and study the phenomena 
at hrst hand. Bryce also laid great stress on the method of 
observation, that is, ‘ t he study of governments and politic al 
institutions by o bserving at close rang e their actu al working * 
-=ann5thod which he himself followed. While observing the 
political phenomena the investigator must beware of superficial 
resemblances and misleading analogies. Bryce exclaims ‘ Facts, 
Facts, Facts ’. The art of gathering facts without a correspond- 
ing elaboration of hypothesis and a relevant conceptual frame- 
work would not, however, serve the cause of political science 
in a systematic way. One may, of course, derive much profit 
fipm this art — as all political scientists have done already — but ^ 
apart from occasional insights of undeniable value, such ap- 
proaches to political science, it must be confessed, offer much 
politics but little science of politics. 

Comparative Methods: Old and New, Bryce, De Toeque- 
ville and others have often used a comparative method. 
This method engages its primary attention to the study of 
governmental systems of the past and the present in a com- 
partftive framework. By selection, comparison, elimination 
and analysis such a method attempts to discover the ideal types 
and forces of political history. That which entitles it to be 
scientific, claims Bryccf is that it reaches general conclusions 
by tracing similar results to similar causes, eliminating those 
disturbing influences which, present in one country and absent * 
in another, make the results in the examined cases different 
in some and similar in other points. According to Garner the 
danger of the comparative method lies in the liability to error 
to which it is susceptible in practice, since in the effort to dis- 
cover general principles, the diversity of conditions and cir- 
cumstances is apt to be ignored or minimised. The assumption 
of progress and uncertain as well as unsystematic comparative 
techniques employed by the political philosophers from Aris- 
totle to Bryce have tended to generate an attitude of suspicion 
to facile comparisons. However, if we change the older as- 
sumptions and reformulate the whole procedure of compara- 
tive method in accordance with the new techniques employed 
by the political scientists, a high degree of scientifically reliable 
body of knowledge may be acquired. This is precisely what 
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Gabriel Almond and others have been doing recently. Almond 
prefers political systems rather than states or governments as 
the basic unit of his comparative politics. He has found a 
four-fold classification of empirical political systems to be quite 
useful: the Anglo-American, the Continental-European, the 
pre-industrial and the totalitarian political systems. While 
describing the essential properties of these classes a fruitful 
utilization of the tradition built up by the writings of Max 
Weber and Talcott Parsons has been made. 

One great advantage of such a reformulated comparative 
method is that the ambit of non-Western politics or the politics 
of the developing areas can be studied in a valuable way with 
the help of the tools sharpened by the sociologically inclined 
political analysis of our day. It should be admitted, however, 
that there is no magic in method. Very often the failure to 
ask the right questions and an excessive obsession with system- 
building may reduce the results to an unimportant status. In 
order to guard against such pitfalls comparative politics should 
be prepared to devote a good deal of thinking to the very start- 
ing point itself. Tool-making would not take us far unless 
we are ready and competent to use them properly. The 
modern comparative method, it may be noted wdth hope, has 
an advantage; it is in a position to utilize the accumulated 
inter-disciplinary theoretical knowledge, and it has already 
produced some valuable studies. The recent works on 
the theory of comparative political systems like David Apter 
and Morroe Berger’s studies on African politics, Daniel Lerner’s 
study on the Middle East and other similar studies on Eastern 
and Western politics seem to indicate that here is a method 
that has a good deal of scientific possibility, both in the formal 
frd substantive aspects. 

fj^cu Institutional Approaches. With the growth of constitu- 
tional government political .writers with a legal training have 
sometimes sought to analyse the political phenomena with a 
primary emphasis on the legal structure. Such thinkers have 
viewed political science as a science of legal norms. Here 
the organized society is treated as an ensemble of public law 
rights and obligations, founded on a system of abstract logic 
and reason. This attitude neglects the extra-legal forces and 
its concentration on the static legal structure betrays a rather 
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narrow outlook. The exponents of the legal approach seem 
to assume that the state is like a clock in which we can take 
for granted the hand that winds it up and confine ourselves 
to the study of the mechanism. The German school, ap- 
parently in continuation of Austin, has spent a good deal of 
energy in building sophisticated schemes of legal analysis. 
Jellinek, Meyer, Laband and others have popularized this 
method. Jellinek, in fact, believes in a dualism and makes a 
sharp division of the science of society into juristic and political 
segments. Yet the intellectually satisfying scheme of a legal 
analysis of the state occupies most of his attention. In con- 
lemporary political science juristic formalism has not beeij 
able to attract much attention. Hans Kelsen, of course, is an 
exception. Kelsen is concerned with only the principles .of 
law, not at all with the social realities of the political man. 
His theory of pure jurisprudence has its own method. The 
excessive formalism of the system built by Kelsen may seem 
to many to be a fruitless intellectual exercise in the logic of law. 
With some reservations, the same may be said of many writers 
adopting the juridical or legalistic approach. Political en- 
quiry can profit little from a restricted study of the super- 
structure which neglects completely the foundations, and the 
dynamic factors in politics cannot be understood in terms of 
purely juristic categories. Political processes have never ope- 
raired and never can operate within an only legal framework. 
A The Hi^qriad- Appr oaches. Many political theorists have 
triecTto make a method out of historical analysis. E. H. Carr 
has pointed out that we have become inc orrigi bly historical in 
our outlook : what philosophy was to 'classical Greece and 
Rome, what theology was to the Middle Ages, what science 
wat to the eighteenth century, history is to our time. Such 
an assertion may often appear tq be basically historicist but 
one need not tie oneself to historical determinism in order to 
gain a political insight from the histoficaT analysis of social 
and political affairs. According to Frederick Pollock, the his- 
torical method seeks an explanation of what institutions are 
and are tending to be, more in the knowledge of what they 
have been and how they came to be and what they are, than 
in the analysis of them as they stand. It is the doctrine of 
evolution applied to human institutions. 
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In a neat classification of the different conceptions of his- 
tory, Charles Beard reminds us of the various uses of the word 
hiitory. History-as-actuality is obviously different from his- 
tory-as- record and. history-as-written. The last one contains 
so many variations in its treatment and interpretations that 
one may wonder what history is after all! Again the same 
word history has been utilized by the ^radicals and the conser- 
vatives to justify their ideologies or methodologies. The his- 
toricist methods of Hegel and Marx have led to astonishingly 
divergent conclusions. In modern political theories Harold 
Laski sought to justify his radical principles with reference to 
^history. Paradoxically the successor to his own chair, Michael 
Oakeshott, declares that in studying politics ‘ what we are 
learning to understand is a political tradition, a concrete man- 
ner of behaviour. And for this reason it is proper that, at the 
academic level, the study of politics should be an historical 
study.* Such contradictions hardly serve the purpose of a 
scientific approach. The political scientists of our day are 
thus clear in recognizing the worth of the canvas of history 
but they are reluctant to accept an approach that concentrates 
on history as the primary framework of political enquiry.* 
Psychological Approaches. Nearly all students of politics 
analyse institutions and avoid the analysis of man, cried 
Graham Wallas, an English thinker whose writings opened a 
new chapter in political analysis. His method was psycholo- 
gical. His intention was to analyse the non-rational as well 
as the rational springs of human behaviour. Since Wallas, 
under the impact of Freud and the post-Freudian psycholo- 
gists and social psychologists, the study of politics has accu- 
mulated an impressive inventory of psychological data and 
inferences, which has definitely marked a turning point in# the, 
history of political analysis. 3t is true that even before Wallas, 
an important series of political thinkers from Plato to Bentham 
used many conceptions of human nature which were often 
psychological. But it cannot be disputed that these modes of 
analysis were often too crude and that mostly the refined tech- 
niques of psychological analysis advanced by the modern 
psychologists have contributed to a revolution in political 

analysis. 

* S«e also the discussion on History and Politics in the next chapter. 
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As early as 1930, Harold Lasswell published his important 
work ‘ Psychopathology and Politics ’ where he utilized medi- 
cal psychology to penetrate deep into the roots of political be- 
haviour. With the co-operation of eminent physicians he col- 
lected the intimate life-histories of active politicians and ana- 
lysed them in the light of the insights provided by modern 
psychiatry. After this stage the ground was prepared for in- 
tensive and extensive psychological studies of political pheno- 
mena. Statistical sample surveys, different interview tech- 
niques and other such tools have enriched the psychological 
studies of politics by allowing tabulation and correlation of the 
• quantified materials collected by the political psychologists is 
a wide social frame. In fact, since the publication of ‘ The 
Authoritarian Personality ’ by F. W. Adorno and othersj a 
good part of recent political research has bcflD devoted to 
psychological investigations of political behaviour. These 
trends have definitely enriched the, content of the science of 
politics though sometimes the investigators have tended to 
overstate their case. 

'Sociological Approaches. Psychological analysis of politics 
may very often neglect the other necessary dimensions of 
political life. In fact, psychology, since it concentrates on the 
individual, may oveflook sometimes the social var iab les of the 
political structure. Even social psychology may not go very 
far towards the correction of such a mistake. The necessity 
of taking into account the social variables of the political 
structure has urged many thinkers to apply the techniques of 
sociology to political analysis.* Under the influence of Max 
Weber and others, a number of sociologists in Europe and es- 
pecially in the U.S.A. have tried to mcorporate sociological 
insights and techniques in the body of political knowledge. In 
fact , the sociological orientation the modern political scientists 
is perhaps the most important distinguishing feature of con- 
temporary political science. The study of political systems, 
roles, functions, behaviours and institutions dominates the 
content of recent political science. Such studies have proved 
the narrowness of the approaches employed by the earlier poli- 
tical authors and investigators. However, the very compre- 

* See the following sections and also*the subsequent chapter’s discussion on 
•• Politics and Sociology ”• 
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hensiveness of the sociological approach may be an argument 
against it. If the political field is not distinguished from the 
social one, a confusing overlapping might follow. In order to 
retain the autonomous existence of political science, one must 
know the limits of the sociological approach in its political 
application. The urge to utilize the rich resources of sociology 
is commendable but as David Truman warns us, the follower 
or borrower, especially from another field, is almost literally 
wasting his substance if he permits himself to expend his ener- 
gies on the application of a technique without reference to its 
bearing on his most pressing problems of description and 
ginalysis. , 

Functional Approaches. The first systematic formulation of 
the concept of function as applied to the scientific study of 
society was that of Emile Durkheim in 1895. Elaborating 
upon the concept of function the famous anthropologist 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown developed the meaning of function to 
refer to the life of an organism conceived as the functioning of 
its structure. Through the continuity of the functioning the 
continuity of the structure is preserved. Function is to be dis- 
tinguished from purpose. While purpose is a subjective con- 
cept depending on the desires of man in the context of hb 
values, function is an objective consequence of action. Robert 
Merton clarifying the concept further observes that any partial 
Structure is said to have function if it contributes to the fulfil- 
ment of one or more of the social needs of a social system or 
sub-system whereas any partial structure is said to have a 
disfunction if it hinders the fulfilment of one or more of these 
needs. Again, manifest functions are those that are intended 
and recognized while latent functions are unrecognized and 
unintended. 

This distinction between manifest and latent functions, it 
may be noted, is somewhat relative. These concepts of struc- 
ture and function are valuable tools for objective analysis of 
social systems, their stability, their efficiency and their changes. 
In fact, the field of political science has been already enriched 
by the application of sociological functionalism. Homans in 
his study ‘ The Human Group ’ and Merton himself in his 
analysis of bureaucracy and other aspects of socio-political 
phenomena have applied such techniques in a very rewarding 
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way. It may not be possible for the political scientists to 
blindly follow functionalism in all kinds of political quests but 
it may be observed modestly that such techniques do provide 
important insights into the reconstruction of the science of 
politics in a systematic way. 

i, ^J^havioural Approa ches . Perhaps th e study of politica l 

“iS ehaviq ur is the most important occupation of the modem 
empiricafly oriented political scientists. This approach has its 
roots in the seminal works of Graham Wallas and Arthur 
F. Bentley published in 1908. Charles Merriam systematized, 
to a great extent the raw materials of the new approach. While 
doing so he had gathered around him a group of powerful 
scholars who were interested in a reconstruction of political 
science in empirical terms. Harold Lasswell may easily be 
said to be the leading captain of an interesting team which 
has to a very great extent altered the method and the content 
of modern political science. These efforts have been followed 
up by a brisk campaign to rewrite and reconstruct almost every 
aspect of political science. One of the reasons for the quick 
Success of this school lies in its acceptance of an inter-disciplin- 
ary focus for the study of political phenomena. At the same 
time these scholars are equally interested in preserving the 
autonomy of political science. Clearly there is no contradic- 
tion in such an attempt because sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, statistics and other related disciplines are indeed indis- 
pensable disciplines the help of which must be taken if one 
intends to build up a valid body of political knowledge. 

The political behaviour approach concentrates its attention 
on political- behaviour and the psychological and sociological 
variables which affect it. This approach involves certain basic 
assumptions which may be grouped together and expressed as 
the belief that laws of human’behaviour exist and are subject 
to discovery. However, the large number of social and psy- 
chological variables with which the political scientist, oi* for 
that matter any social scientist, deals makes control a difficult 
adventure and hence the findings tend to be tentative. The 
results of the behaviour approach are thus not comparable to 
those of the naturzil sciences. Here one may only seek to 
identify and express uniformities in political behaviour and the 
conditions and requisites associated with such uniformiti^ on a 
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probability basis. Such a conscious recognition of the limita- 
tions of this new approach may not always be found in the 
writings of some over-enthusiastic behaviourists but usually the 
more enduring works- in the field are definitely characterized 
by intellectual modesty. 

The proponents of the political behaviour approach claim 
that political behaviour is not a field of political sci^ce. Rather 
it is one way of studying most oFthe customary subject matter 
of political science. The study of political behaviour attempts 
.to discover the extent and nature of uniformities in the actual 
behaviour of men and groups of men in the political process. 
Events, structures, institutions and ideologies are important 
^o political behaviour approach only as categories of analysis in 
terms of which social interaction takes place in typically poli- 
tical situations. The inter-disciplinary focus seems to follow 
from a concern with behaviour — overt or symbolic. Studies 
of political behaviour emphasize the mutual interdependence 
of .theory and research. A ‘ brute ’ sort of empiricism is dis- 
couraged. A rigorous research design distinguishes political 
behaviour from other approaches. It is concerned with ‘ the 
formulation and derivation of testable hypotheses, operational 
definitions, problems of experimental or post-facto design, re- 
liability of instruments ^nd criteria of validation and other 
features of scientific procedure ’. A marked predilection for 
quantification is the obvious feature of the political behaviour 
approach. Statistical techniques and associated mathemati- 
cal procedures are being increasingly introduced into the body 
of the behavioural science of politics. Extensive use of quanti- 
fied data and scale analysis has now offered a scope of measur- 
ability which in its turn has lent a new reliability and sense of 
precision to a fair part of modern political knowledge. 

The achievements of the polrtical behaviourists, so far, have 
been impressive. Important studies of political beliefs, parti- 
cipation, leadership, ^:lite, communication, group and party 
processes, voting behaviour, legislative, administrative and or- 
ganizational behaviour, etc., have been produced by a number 
of important scholars and academic institutions. It has stimu- 
lated co-operative group research and has also promoted fruit- 
ful ways of studying the developing areas of the non-Western 
sectors -of politics. Not infrequently, however, the problems 
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selected by some political behaviourists might be less superficial 
if only the relevant research-group had given profounder 
thought to the aspect of selection. Some analysts have often 
chosen the easier path to success and have given little thought 
to the question of integrating their empirical materials in a 
meaningful frame. Preoccupation with quantification has in 
some cases meant mere collection of data and mechanical cor- 
relation without much theoretical import. There is a danger 
that a fashionable technique may be treated by some enthusiasts 
as an end in itself, with little or no reference to the questions 
and problems of central importance in the discipline. It would 
be a pity, David Truman rightly warns, if political scieace 
were to adopt the position of the inebriated gentleman who, 
having lost his watch in a dark alley while making his- way 
home in the small hours of the night, insisted on searching for 
it near the lamp post on the main street because there was more 
light there. The study of political behaviour has to be con- 
scious of its own limitations; its emphasis on the psychological 
grounds and its relative neglect ot the situational aspects of 
politics seem to suggest its necessary limiting lines of compre- 
hension. 

Process Approaches. It is unfortunate that political be- 
haviour has sometimes been equated with political process. 
Identification of process with behaviour in the field of political 
analysis is confusing. It is necessary to remember that whereas 
the political process refers to the concrete system of interrelated 
jlctivity which ultimately influences and shapes political policy, 
political behaviour, in the precise sense of the term, indicates 
an intention to study a particular aspect of data, the psycholo- 
gical, to facilitate an understanding of political activity. No 
doubt political behaviour approaches can throw much light 
on the political processes. But k may be noted that many im- 
portant thinkers have adopted approaches which give equal 
attention to the situational as well as psychological data. 
These thinkers have argued — obviously following Bentley — 
that the political process refers to the interaction among gov- 
ernmental institutions and social groups. All phenomena of 
government, suggested Bentley in 1908, are phenomena of 
groups pressing one another, forming one another, and push-^ 
ing out new groups and group representatives to mediate the 
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adjustments. A rational study of politics, therefore, must 
isolate these group activities, determine their representative 
values and get the whole process stated in terms of them. 

Relying substantially on Bentley, David Truman, V. O. Key, 
Jr. and others have formulated approaches which emphasize 
upon the role of the interest groups as the fundamental unit of 
political analysis. It is interesting that these thinkers, though 
committed to some extent to the behaviouristic techniques, 
have not restricted their attention to the narrow frame of the 
psychological data alone. Bentley’s tools have been sharpened 
with greater care by his followers in order to eliminate some 
crude points implicit in his analysis. Scores of valuable books 
have been written recently following the Bentley-Truman line 
of thinking. Not all of them, however, have paid much atten- 
tion to the limitations inherent in the process approaches. 
After all the activities of inte^iest groups represent only a part 
of the structure of a politifal situation. The entire field of 
political interactions can hardly be encompassed by the group 
processes in politics. Denial of the role of reason to a great 
extent and comparative devaluation of the individual may ap* 
pear to many as some of the positive defects of the group- 
process approaches. Currently, however, there is an attempt 
to remedy these shortcomings by extending»the comprehension 
of such approaches. 

Decision-making Approaches. Evidently there are two types 
of process analysis; interaction and decision-making. Most 
researches on process have concentrated on patterns of 
interaction between individuals, states, organizations, groups 
and jurisdictions. In general such approaches have sought to 
describe and measure the interactions but little has been done 
so far about the explanation of the patterns themselves. These 
‘ why ’ questions can be answered to a great extent by decision- 
making analysis. A decision-making approach focuses enquiry 
on a class of actors called decision-makers. Authoritative ac- 
.tions in the arena of politics are decided upon and initiated by 
public officials. The key to political action then may seem to 
lie in the way decision-makers as actors define their situation. 
In an organizational frame ‘ decision-making results in the se- 
^ lection from a socially defined, limited number of problemati- 
cal, alternative projects (i.e. courses of action) of one project 
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to bring about the particular future state of affairs envisaged 
by the decision-makers.’ The act of institutional decision- 
making involves a sequence of activities. 

According to Snyder’s terminology the particular sequence 
may be characterized as an event. For analytical purposes an 
event may be isolated. One may analyse the constituent ele- 
ments of an event by separating the stages like pre-decisional 
activities, choice and implementation. Apparently the point 
of decision is that step in the sequence ‘ at which decision- 
makers having the authority choose a specific course of action 
to be implemented and assume responsibility for it ’. The facr 
tors which determine the choices of the organizational decision- 
makers may be summed up as spheres of competence, com- 
munication, information and motivation. Decision-makers 
have preferences and a set of rules governs the actions of the 
decision-makers. The frame of reference of thfe decision-maker 
is an important clement in this analysis because after all choices 
are made on the basis of preferences which are in part situa- 
tionally, and in part biographically, determined. It is ap- 
parent that Snyder’s approach requires quite a lot of abstrac- 
tion. It may, however, be treated as an exploratory statement 
of a complex technique of political analysis. 

Not all the studies on decision-making have emulated 
Snyder’s vigour in methodology. It is perhaps not unfair to 
assume that decision-making studies may very well be inte- 
grated with the other sociologically oriented approaches of 
political science. The methods adopted by many contem- 
porary political scientists may have different labels on them 
but quite often they have contributed significantly to the under- 
standing of decision-making. Such points of overlapping 
might suggest that there is indeed little prudence in treating 
'9. decision-making approach as a" substitute to the current 
approaches though such a svjggestion would not in any way 
discount the value of decision-making researches in political 
science. 

System Approaches. An ambitiously comprehensive tech- 
nique of political analysis may be discovered in the eagerness 
of many recent political theorists to project the approaches 
initiated by Max Weber and developed by the eminent socio- 
logist Talcott Parsons. The suggestion of such system theories 
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is obvious: they should be relevant to many or all kinds of 
systems, from the smallest sub-system of a social atom to the 
more complex systematic structures and functions in politics. 
According to such theories the older political categories and 
concepts are largely outdated. Thus Gabriel Almond prefers 
the category of political system to that of the state, functions 
to powers, roles to offices, structures to institutions, political 
culture to public opinion and political socialization to citizen- 
ship training. I’his ‘ conccptional vocabulary ’ is supposed to 
be an intimation of a major step forward in the nature of poli- 
tical science as science. The term ‘ system ’ apparently satis- 
fies the need for an inclusive concept which covers all the pat- 
terned actions relevant to the making of political decisions. 
In contrast to process^ the concept of system^ according to this 
view, implies a totality of relevant units, and a certain stabi- 
lity in the interaction of these units which may be described 
as a changing equilibrium. David Easton has used an input- 
output model to illustrate a system approach. There are 
also, other variations on this theme. A survey of the most 
recent researches in politics, specially in the areas of compara- 
tive politics and international politics, would indicate the in- ' 
creasing popularity of such approaches. The elaborate formal 
structures evolved by the adherents of such approaches, how- 
ever, may lead one to think that so far the attention of such 
theories has been more on methodology rather than on the 
substamivc aspects of political analysis. 

\jDnoice of an Approach. The approaches elaborated so 
i'ar are not exhaustive. A more comprehensive catalogue, 
howxver, would not be rewarding because they are not likely 
to contribute much to the understanding of the state of political 
science of our time. The worth of an approach is known by its 
capacity to facilitate understanding. Already the approach-* 
es enumerated above would reveal many points of over- 
lapping. Thus, the comparative approaches do utilize the 
observational, behavioural, group-analysis and system-analysis 
methods. All of them again may be sociological in this orien- 
tation and they may very well be prepared to learn something 
Irom the historical inventories of political knowledge. So 
much would appear to depend on ffi^ggcific area of politics 
chosen to study, that in the b^j^^mga^ra^^t of political 

ci I 
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science would do well to refuse to engage himself blindly to 
any one specific approach dogmatically. In fact, a science of 
politics is compatible with many of these approaches. One 
has to know the specific utility of an approach in analysing 
and clarifying a particular area of politics. Broadly speaking, 
one may venture to suggest, that if an ambitious coverage of 
the entire field of political science in one grand sweep is re- 
quired, the system-analysis method may be tried with a better 
effect. A growing science should have an open mind in re- 
gard to the adoption of approaches, and a premature commit- 
ment to a fashionable one in a mood of irresponsible love is not 
likely to be worthwhile. Care, caution and the proper choice 
of an approach at the appropriate moment, and if necessary 
a fruitful combination of two or more approaches, would per- 
haps contribute more to the developing discipline of political 
science.' 



Chapter II 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

It is difficult to discern a simple pattern in the course of the 
impressive procession of political ideas and practices revealed 
by human history. It is easy to simplSTy the whole range of 
continuity and innovation in the evolution of political analysis 
into neat laws of development. It is easier to abandon the 
entire heritage of political knowledge by devising an apparently 
scientific compartment of a narrowly defined political science. 
Such simplifications, however, do little justice to the develop- 
ing science of politics. Whitehead’s aphorism, implying that 
a mature science must be ready to forget its forerunners, if 
applied literally to the field of political science, would help 
none. History can never be a burden provided we know how 
to look at it with all the necessary modesty. Many philosophers 
have projected their private fancies on the complicated course 
of history in order to build laws of history. Again some ex- 
treme positivists have turned their faces away from history 
with the shrill slogan that only those things can be treated as 
valid knowledge which can be quantitatively measured. 

Both these schemes have failed to utilize ihe vast storehouse 
of political wisdom that lies preserved in the pages of political 
history. A fruitful study of politics requires the recognition 
of many dimensions of enquiry. In order to understand the 
converging streams of thoughts and practices in the history 
of politics one must be ready to relax one’s requirement of 
the scientific procedure. The object of political science is 
man, not as a product of nature but as both the creature 
and the creator of history in and through which his indivi- 
duality and freedom of choice reveal themselves. As Hans 
Morgenthau has pointed out, to make susceptibility to quanti- 
tative measurement the only yardstick of the scientific character 
of political science is to deprive it of that very orientation 
which is adequate to the understanding of its subject matter. 
Both the builders of majestic historical laws and many prota- 
gonists of scales may thus seem to be guilty of unnecessary 
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luirrowness. And it is necessary that a student of political 
science should be prepared to examine the whole history of 
political ideas and iastitutions in order to sharpen his analytical 
capacity. 

Analytical Aspects. An examination of the different 
stages of political evolution would require a sense of clarity 
about some categories which are sometimes indiscriminately 
used by many political writers. It is important to remembei 
the points of distinction between, for example, political science 
and political philosophy. For Plato and Aristotle there was 
only one integrated body of politics : in their thought the philo- 
sophical and the scientific elements were not separated. The 
idea of separation is rather recent. Modern analysis claimf 
that the task of political science is restricted to the limited field 
of objective enquiry while political philosophy ma^ consider and 
investigate the realm of political goals, preferences and values. 
A recognition of such a dualism inherent in political know- 
ledge evidently removes many obstacles from the road to poli- 
tical enquiry. Not infrequently political thought and politi- 
cal theory are treated as identical terms. Political thought may 
be supposed to refer to the cumulative mass of political ideas 
and perspectives growing out of entire communities or it may 
be restricted to mean the significant thought-systems arising 
out of the writings of the eminent political thinkers. Some 
commentators have suggested that the individual thought^ 
of the political thinkers should be labelled as political theories. 
Such a reservation may not be very helpful in bringing out 
adequately the function of political theory itself. The term 
political theory should not be equated with arbitrary personal 
construction; it should rather be applied to the field of efforts 
to construct systematic theory which consists of a network of 
•interrelated and consistent concepts. The formulation of a 
theory implies arranging a set oi propositions which would 
comply, ideally, with several conditions. First, the proposi- 
tions must be expressed in terms of exactly defined concepts. 
Secondly, they must be consistent with one another. Thirdly, 
they must be such that from them valid generalizations could 
be deductively derived. Finally, they must show the way to 
further observations and generalizations so that the scope of 
k&owdedge may be increased. Theories should be capable of 
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being verified in order that they may gain acceptability in 
wide circles. In the world of science no theory can claim 
finality. Rapid developments in the political world tend to 
make the validity of political theories even more vulnerable* 
Politics) Ethics and Philosophy. A close association 
between philosophy and politics has persisted for a very long 
time. In the Western currents of political thought the imr 
pact of Plato and Aristotle has forged a deep alliance between 
philosophy and political philosophy. Political analysis and 
imagination in the East has always been deeply philosophical. 
Philosophy, generally speaking, has concentrated on two ele- 
ments, one dealing with the nature of the world and the other 
toncerning the best way of living. Commenting on the tasks 
performed by philosophers, Carl J. Friedrich notes that they 
have asked the most general questions which the prevailing state 
of knowledge permitted them to ask. Some have done this by 
sticking to the prevailing state of knowledge, while others pre- 
ferred to travel beyond it, asking metaphysical questions and 
trying to give answers to them cither on rational or on mysti- 
cal-intuitional ground. Such philosophical quests may be 
ridiculed by a positivist mind who may choose to ridicule the 
whole attempt to philosophize. The cry that political philo- 
sophy is dead is, in fact, a product of obsession with the glamour 
of empirical knowledge. If, however, one pauses to reflect 
‘on the very nature of the political problem one may find that 
ethical discussions of a philosophical nature have a good deal 
of significance for the study of politics. Beginning from the 
Greek masters a rich chain of political philosophers have specu- 
lated on good life which may be obtained through good com- 
munity-arrangements and the meaningful kernel of such 
thoughts cannot be easily surrendered. There is good reason 
behind Norman Jacobson’s point that the central concerd of 
political theory is with the search for political wisdom. Poli- 
tical theory demands the sifting of important ideas through 
a discriminating intellect. It implies that ‘ within limits poli- 
tical theory is indifferent to the techniques utilized in the 
search for political wisdom. It is eager to embrace the results 
of scientific, ethical, or any other type of legitimate enquiry, 
for it is interested less in the accretion of knowledge than 
in the penetrating statement of the results such knowledge 
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•might yield Such an assertion rightly declares that the me- 
thods of politics can never be exclusive and whenever philoso- 
phical imagination comes forward to serve the purposes of the 
political man, it is welcome. 

General questions such as Why should a man obey the state? 
or Why is democracy better than dictatorship ? or How can 
liberty be reconciled with authority? may be sometimes de- 
cried as unimportant questions simply because the answer 
yielded by such questions are hardly verifiable in accordance 
with strictly positivistic methods. Thus, it has been claimed 
that to ask why it is wrong to torture people in concentration 
camps is a mistaken question. The only ultimate test in such 
.natters of whether an appraisal is correct, suggests T. D. Wcl-» 
don, is a personal view or prejudice if that word is preferred. 
Such an extreme statement overlooks the fact that the personal 
opinions of some philosophers attain a significant status only 
when human history has found some of them to be really 
worthwhile. And in defence of political philosophy it may be 
observed that although we cannot prove the validity of the 
final result we may be able to evoke widespread agreement ' 
and by trying to show empirically the probable practical con- 
sequences of contrary principles, we may make the road to 
agreement easier. If the positivists and the behaviourists 
hastily conclude that’the cure of our current disorders in the 
discipline of political science would be to banish philosophy,'> 
and to cultivate commonsense it would be better for the saner 
students of politics to reflect on this question more soberly. 
Perhaps Barker’s view has much to commend when he says 
that if philosophy is troubling our political world so sorely, the 
right course is not to abrogate it, but to cultivate it more. 

Politics and History. History studies the human past as 
•a nfeaningful sequence of concrete an^ unique events, situa- 
tions and processes. In relating *the story of what happened 
in the past, the historians assemble materials which are of 
immense importance to the current political constructions. The 
relative importance of the relevance of history to the construc- 
tion of political theories may give rise to differences of opinion. 
Thus Harold Laski strikes an extreme note when he says that 
‘ to have value, the study of politics must be an effort to codify 
the results of experience in the history of states’. The element 
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of Exaggeration about the importance of history in the political 
field becomes obvious when Laski develops his argument with 
an enthusiastic flair. We are the consequences of traditions 
and institutions, he goes on to say, which we did not makE 
hnd can only partially alter. We are, so to speak, terms in 
an infinite series, each one of which is a partial clue to thE 
point we seek to understand. Laski,-. admits that he is ‘ sim- 
plifying to excess ’. His idea of the historical compulsion leaves 
considerable elbow-room for radical social change which 
implies that the strings of history are not compulsive after 
all. The important point then is to recognize the value of 
the storehouse of knowledge that history appears to offer. 
Whether such a recognition is essential for the purpose of i 
particular theory of politics is, of course, a matter of controversy. 
Purely philosophical or analytical theoretical constructions are 
possible and obviously they do not require support from his- 
tory. Thus, as Barker points out, ‘ you may have a political 
theory which is a good theory without being rooted in histori- 
cal study, just as you may have history which is fine history 
without issuing in any fruit of political science ’. Hence, ?. po- 
litical theory utilizing a purely ethical or empirical substance 
would appear to justify itself without any necessary reference 
to the historical background although ,it would be perfectly 
legitimate to utilize some historical material for purely illustra- 
'"tive purposes. 

Politics and Economics. Politics, declared Charles Beard, 
must have an economic basis or perish. With economics left 
out of account, political science, he said, cannot rise much 
above the level of astrology. But once the forms and owner- 
ship of property, the productive methods, the economic insti- 
tutions, and the economic groups and ideas of a given society 
have been described with accuracy and when long-term trends 
in the past have been plotted, pure analysis and representative 
thought have almost reached an enviable point of success. 
The emphasis on the economic foundation of political analysis 
has received a rather extreme twist in the writings of Karl 
Marx and his successors. If in Beard’s analysis economic in- 
terpretation was treated as a tentative formulation stressing 
the significant influence of economic factors on politics, Marx 
viewed it in a deterministic way. In the approach developed 
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tey Marx the economic interpretation no longer served as ^ 
valuable hypothesis; it became a neat formula with a deter- 
ministic consequence. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, declared Marx, but, on the con- 
trary, it is their social existence that determines their cop- 
Bciousness. The mode of production represents the basic sub- 
structure which gives rise to the superstructure of the legal, 
political and philosophical norms in the society. There is an 
flement of inevitability in the logic of the economic forces 
and relations which drive political developments inexorably 
to a patterned goal. Such an extreme reliance on the power 
of economic factors to shape politics has not been accepted by 
;he Western political thinkers. However, many like Laski* 
and Mannheim have expounded theories which appear to ac- 
cept the immensely influencing role of the economic elements 
in shaping political ideas and phenomena. For purely metho- 
dological purposes Talcott Parsons has recently used the model 
of the economy as a helpful scheme to.analyse the social action 
involved in the political frame. One can understand the con- 
cern for economics in many diverse ways among the political 
analysts because the intimate relation between the two sister 
disciplines is fairly obvious. However, it is difhcult to admit 
any essential relation between the two in so far we are con- 
sidering the theories* and principles of political science. In 
many situations the role of the economy evidently fails to prove* 
to be politically decisive so that the study of politics, even after 
taking into account the economic factors, may, for reasons of 
analysis, treat it as an influential but not an essential factor. 

Politics and Sociology. Political phenomena operate in 
the framework of social situations. Sociology seeks to formu- 
late a science of social relations. The entire range of social 
•relationships comes within the purview of the sociological 
studies. It is thus obvious that sbciology is competent to add 
a very valuable dimension to the study of politics. It is a sign 
of the health of political science that it has not refused to learn 
from sociological researches. In fact, a revolt against dry for- 
malism in the beginning of this century brought politics so 
close to sociology that some political scientists have expressed 
the fear that sociology is on the way of conquering the political 
field. It seems, however, that the initial spell of sociolo^cal 
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charm is on the way to settling down to the rational level of 
recognizing the fact that sociology is a rich adjacent area of 
enquiry which may contribute considerably to the understand- 
ing of politics without in any way encroaching upon the field 
of political science. The impact of the Reformation and the 
social as well as the intellectual thrust resulting from the in- 
dustrial revolution were possibly the two factors which popu- 
larized the sociological consideration' of the political pheno- 
mena. During the nineteenth century sociology struggled 
hard to develop a science of society but it was only during the 
twentieth century that the science of society attained a specta- 
cular recognition. 

Durkheim, Pareto, Weber, Mosca and Michels were thfc 
pioneers of important sociological investigations which led to 
& deep-seated reconstruction in political analysis. Armed with 
the psychological tools to dig the non-rational zone of human 
behaviour and with the sociological analysis of the problems of 
power, social action, authority and legitimacy, many political 
scientists of the new generation apparently found a renewed 
interest in a new type of political enquiry. In Gerrnany, 
Weber approached the phenomena of politics and the state 
in terms of their relevance to the analysis and understand- 
ing of his principal subject, the modern order of the money 
economy. In this connection he considered the question of 
< the institutionalization of authority and developed his impor- 
tant classification of the three basic general types: traditional, 
rational-legal, and charismatic. What is, for Weber, charac- 
teristic of the modern institutional order, observe Henderson 
and Parsons, is the relative predominance of the pattern of 
rational-legal authority. This is above all true of the modern 
state. Methodologically considered, systematic social science 
dedicated to the analytical ordering of empirical social ' and 
political reality in terms of general, logical categories, as 
initiated by Weber and subsequently, meticulously continued 
by the continental and the American political scientists, has 
undeniably enriched the field of political science. Durkheim’s 
study of anomie, Mosca’s study of the ruling class, Pareto’s 
analysis of the 6lite and Michels’ political sociology have in- 
spired a generation of political scientists to seek for a large- 
scale reconstruction of political analysis. 
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The impact of'sociology, social psychology and social an- 
thropology has led the contemporary political scientists to shift 
their focus of attention considerably. No longer do they study 
state and individual relations in formal, legal or philosophical 
terms. Instead they concentrate on the motivations, expo- 
sures, attitudes, opinions and influences of man in groups. 
The dynamics of groups, the role of myths and symbols, the 
problem of 61ite-circulation, the analysis of institutions, folk- 
way, and mores, the examination of role, status, class and re- 
ference-groups, the distinction between manifest and latent 
functions and the broad problems of stability, change, equi- 
librium and extreme political affiliations and actions — all 
these and many other aspects of the social and political systems , 
are now being intensively studied by the sociologically oriented 
political scientists.* It is then evident that the scope of poli-. 
tical studies has thus gained a far wider coverage today, so 
much so that there has been of late a feeling of alarm that po- 
litical territory is perhaps being subtly annexed by the socio- 
logists and social psychologists. Much of this alarm may be 
explained by the fact that the language and technique of the 
ncw*scholars in political science is so unfamiliar to the political 
world that the communication within the field of political 
science itself sometimes poses a puzzling problem. With the 
passage of time and a' greater maturity of the new techniques 
and a more sober realization of the limits of the sociological 
approach, things would become easier. Politics is interested 
in the study of political power and values but sociology studies 
social problems and actions in a tar wider context. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to learn the relevant aspects from sociology 
without surrendering the area of politics to the expanding 
Science of sociology. Inter-disciplinary approaches do not ne- 
►cesS^rily encroach upon the area of polices; they may be used 
to augment its study. 

Political Ideas: A Brief History 

The Eastern Beginning. One can discover the roots of 
political imagination in the distant past. It is generally be- 
lieved that political vision, in a systematic form, was the pro- 
duct of the Greek masters. The oriental Aryans, it has been 


* See also the earlier chapter. 
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said, did not pay adequate attention to freeing their politics 
from its theological and metaphysical commitments. How- 
ever, there are reasons to believe that in India at a compara- 
tively early stage of political speculations, there arose a ‘ tech- 
nical science of polity which in course of time gathered a rich 
and powerful literature around itself’. Thus, among the world’s 
oldest systems of political science, observes D. Mackenzie 
Brown, is that of the Hindus. Their political speculations 
begin at least as early as the second millennium B.c. in the 
Rig Veda and are continued in other vedic samhitas and in 
the Brahmanas. Here the questions of social system, its ori- 
gins and the status of the ruler find their honoured place. Later 
the Dharmashastras offer a rich discussion of law while the 
Arthashastra literature treats in a realistic way the actual art 
of government. The code of Manu, the Arthashastra of 
Kautilya, the ancient historical tales, the treatises on policy 
included in the Nitishastra, constitute a distinct political heri- 
tage which had a significant impact on the Buddhist and Jain 
writings of the pre-Christian era. The Moslem invaders of 
the eleventh and the later centuries were also strongly im- 
pressed by the Dharmashastra and the Arthashastra literature. 

Greek Political Ideas. The study of politics, however, 
received spectacular attention in the Greek writings, especially 
in Plato and Aristotle. The ideas of Plato provide the first 
mirroring of the dramatic encounter between the ordering 
‘ vision of political philosophy and the phenomena of politics. 
He insisted that the rightful place of political philosophy 
ought to be at the throne of political power. In Plato’s Utopia 
the citizens would be divided into three classes: the common 
people, the soldiers, and the guardians. Political power 
would be enjoyed by the guardians. Their number would be 
rather small and in effect an unchecked aristocracy would'thut 
rule the republic. All stages of education would be regulated 
and art and literature would undergo thorough censorship. 
Apparently such a system would conform to a closed society 
of imposed vigour for the sake of ideal behaviour. Plato’^ 
* Republic,’ however, may not be supposed to be an ideo- 
logical prescription for a totalitarian state. He composed his 
writings in such a way as to prevent for all time their use ai 
authoritative texts. As Leo Strauss warns us, Plato’s dialogues 
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supply us not so much with an answer to the riddle of being as 
with a most articulate imitation of that riddle. Plato’s fascina* 
tion for communism was attacked by his disciple Aristotle who 
while criticizing his master’s unwarranted slight of imagination 
also indicated a positive outline of a more realistic political 
analysis. In fact, Aristotle’s ‘ Politics ’ is still now regarded 
as the greatest work in political science. He combined the 
deductive with the inductive methods and pleaded for a poli- 
tical relativism which bears an astonishingly modern feature. 
The affirmative cultivation of the good life was the keynote 
of the politics of Aristotle but the concept of the good life 
was not so absolute as it was in Plato. To Aristotle the state 
is natural and man is a political animal. The state represents 
the great source of ethical realization. His ideas of the doc-, 
trines of the mean, the supremacy of law, citizenship, property, 
education, and the prevention of revolution have acquired a 
lasting position in the history of political science. Within the 
span of one century two masters of political thought had spun 
in the Athenian loom ideas which have shaped the course 
of philosophy and politics in an unsurpassed way. This 
Athenian lead in political thought is still now a living reality 
in contemporary political discussions. 

Roman Ideas. The Greek city-states with their isolated 
framework failed fo survive and as Rome shifted to a world 
empire in the centuries following the Augustan principate apd 
the birth of Christ, the ideals of unity and order produced the 
important concepts of universal law and even cosmopolitanism 
implying right of men as men everywhere, independent of 
city-states or empires. The Roman emphasis on law was ma- 
tured and humanized under the influence of the Stoic concept 
of natural law and these developments brought into prominence 
fhe idea of individual rights and oT constitutional balance. 
Roman jurisprudence reached* its height under the direction 
of the Byzantine Emperor, Justinian, and its flnal codifleation 
was not effected until the early sixth century. The impor- 
tance of Justinian lies in the fact that during his rule, he tried 
to reconcile Greek and Roman Christianity and that * in him 
are drawn together much of what was to dominate all politics 
for the next thousand years: the secular and the sacerdotal, the 
law of mao and the law of God *. 
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The Middle Ages. The period immediately following the 
barbarian assault upon the Western Empire was not remark- 
able for any significant political idea. The temper of the spe^ 
culations during this time was primarily theological. During 
the early part of the* Middle Ages the political contribution 
was mainly institutional. The struggle between the Church 
and the state was perhaps the most important feature of the 
Middle Ages. The institution of fcudalisrh, the revival of clas- 
sical philosophy and the rediscovery of Roman Law constituted 
important elements of politics in this period. An organic con- 
ception of political society, the superiority of monarchy as 
a form of government, an emphasis on the medieval ideal of 
unity and the general assumption of the feudal relationship, 
are some of the dominant features of the politics of the Middle 
Agds. Even the great document known as Magna Carta was 
evidently tinged with a feudal pigment although this very docu- 
ment also prepared the ground for a modern political evolu- 
tion. St. Thomas Aquinas-and Dante were perhaps the great- 
est political philosophers of the Middle Ages. St. Thomas 
Aquinas provided a synthesis of Aristotelian philosophy anjl 
Christianity through the method of scholasticism — a method 
that has influenced the development of the whole Western 
world. Dante, the great poet, fused the ideals of unity, univer- 
sality and peace through his appeal for and justification of a 
single emperor who would restore order to Italy and the world. 
The universal emperor of his conception was supposed to be 
able to rule according to reason unaffected by appetite. Mar- 
siglio, another important thinker of the Middle Ages insisted, 
contrary to Dante’s idea, that law and government require 
a popular foundation. According to his theories, citizens 
have the right to correct^ the methods of the government, and 
if necessary, to depose the ruler also. However, the later 
Middle Ages revealed a situation where democracy was mainly 
of historical interest and it was evident that the rising tide of 
absolutism was not interested in democratic speculations. 

Machiavelli. If Plato and Aristotle had written the in- 
augural works of Western political philosophy, it may be ad^ 
mitted that Niccolo dei Machiavelli wrote the first work of 
modern political philosophy. The two important works of 
Machiavelli are The Prince and Discourses on the First Ten Books 
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if Titus Livius. The Prince (1513) is a surprisingly realistic 
work anticipating the attempts of the recent positivists to for- 
mulate a natural science of politics. The non-moral spirit of 
this early Renaissance work imparts a striking note to it. It 
is to be understood and appreciated as a’ technical handbook 
on the means of gaining and maintaining power. Here Machia- 
velli is concerned with the politically expedient elements rele- 
vant to power and seems to be quite indifferent to the morality 
of the appropriate policies or actions. Machiavelli was aware 
that a sick society needs strong medicine and he was not afraid 
to declare that for the sake of power and stability any means 
could be justified by the ruler. However, his suggestions are not 
absolute and one should not ignore the element of politionl 
relativism that makes his works so important for political 
science. Thus, the techniques of a non-moral nature advocated 
in The Prince are obviously reserved for a corrupt people sub- 
merged in an unstable situation. If the people, however, 
happen to be virtuous, they have a better choice: they can, 
as his arguments in the Discourses reveal, be self-governing in a 
republic, and Machiavelli does not hesitate to add that when 
possible a free state or a republic is to be preferred to the rule 
of a prince. In the logic of Machiavelli, the state is freed from 
its religious and metaphysical assumptions and gains an auto- 
nomous status. And this advocacy of politics as a self-con- 
tained autonomous adventure seems to be the most important 
contribution of Machiavelli to the growth of modern political 
thought. 

Emerging Sovereignty. If Machiavelli was a ‘ statist ’ 
who preached in clear terms the ‘ reason of state,’ Bodin may 
be called a ‘legist’ who laid down in his Republique (1577) 
that in every state there must exist a legislative sovereignty. 
As Barker has observed, Machiavelli may be said to arm the 
executive sovereign, and Bodirf the legislative; but armed by 
both, the sovereignty of the state was to be clad in full pano- 
ply, so far as concerned the temporal sphere of which they were 
both mainly thinking. Bodin, however, had no notion of self- 
government. A more complete description of the problem of 
sovereignty was to wait till the Rebellion and the Revolution 
transferred the debate from the plane of religion to that of 
politics and economics. Meanwhile, the Copernican revolu- 
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tion consolidated by Newton was proceeding to provide Europe 
with a pervasive philosophy. The great scientists and philo- 
sophers of the seventeenth century were preparing the ground 
for a comprehensive change in the whole basis of human 
thought and endeavour. An unbounded faith in the power 
of human reason revealed by the political philosophers of this 
period tended to prove that the confused consequence of the 
Renaissance was fast yielding ground tb a vital wave of ra- 
tionalism. Thus, in spite of the differences between Hobbes 
and Hugo Grotius, one discovers a basic unity in their methods 
of thinking. Both of them derived their principles of politics 
from the nature of man and the nature of the state. Perhaps, 
ini this they had tried to follow the same great historical exam- < 
,ple of Galileo. The fascination of the political philosophers 
of the seventeenth century for mathematical and scientific 
forms of knowledge raised an important question : if there was 
a ‘ Euclidean ’ method of politics it was the duty of political 
theory to find out and formulate the necessary axioms. This 
task was accepted by these political , philosophers in a rather 
negative spirit. Their concern, as a result, was not so much 
to seek for the first principles of man’s social life as it was to 
reformulate them — to dispel the clouds that hitherto had ob- 
'scured the clear light of reason. 

Reason and Romanticism. The edneeption of nature 
w^ich Hobbes’s political philosophy presupposes, observes 
Leo Strauss, is dualistic: the idea of civilization presupposes 
that man, by virtue of his intelligence, can place himself 
outside nature, can rebel against nature. The antithesis of 
nature and human will is hidden by the monist metaphysics 
which Hobbes teaches. The most mature presentation of 
Hobbes’s political philosophy, the Leviathan (1651) is by no 
means an adequate souVee for an understanding of his moi^ 
and political ideas and one hds to go through his earlier pre- 
sentations in order to have a fuller view of the original motives 
of Hobbes’s political philosophy. Methodology apart, the 
heart of the substantive part of Hobbes’s argument is that, to 
live, there must be agreement on some particulars; an agree- 
ment to accept the decision of an arbitrator; and, therefore, 
the role of an arbitrator is implicit in any common life. The 
law of nature is to be superseded by the law that is dictate4 
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by tbe command of the sovereign power. Hobbes invoked an 
impressive theory of social contract to advocate his case but 
this part of his analysis had less permanent value than that of 
his general method of philosophy. 

If the consequences of the substantive analysis offered by 
Hobbes tended to support, in part, an authoritarian political 
attitude, a significant array of libertarian ideas was produced 
by his contemporary thinker, John Locke. Locke’s philoso- 
phy, according to Whitehead, has been without rival in the 
modern world, ‘ as the guiding principle of scientific studies 
In the field of politics, liberalism finds its first important detailed 
treatment in Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government, especially 
in the second of these. Unlike Hobbes, Locke assumed that 
men are by nature free, equal and independent. His theory 
of social contract, as a result, leads to a democratic assertion 
of political power devoid of arbitrary elements. His theory of 
natural rights has proved to be immensely important in the 
evolution of democracy in the United States of America. In 
fact, Locke’s doctrine of revolution gave a meaningful substance 
tc the idea of popular sovereignty and offered at the same 
time a means of enforcing the contractual basis of government. 
On the question of property Locke argued that property is 
both, at one and the same time, a natural and a legal right; 
an attribute of personality and a product of mutual consent. 
All these arguments provided a substantial foundation for the 
development of liberal constitutional government and, there- 
fore, it would not be an exaggeration to suppose Locke to be 
the first systematic philosopher of democratic politics. 

If, in England, in the seventeenth century Hobbes and Locke 
had concentrated on ‘ abstract ideas ’, the rest of the eighteenth 
cgntury seemed to lay a greater emphasis on forging the ideas 
into weapons for the great political struggle. Men like Diderot 
and Jefferson were interested in ideas that were ‘ efficient ’ 
rather than novel. Even in Rousseau there was hardly any- 
thing that had not its parallel in the works of Locke, Grotius 
or Pufendorf. It should, however, be admitted that Rousseau 
made the most profound statement of the problems of political 
philosophy in the eighteenth century. From his vivid sense 
of the play of passion, he was able to transform the mechanical 
conception of nature into a vital principle. Rousseau’s Sodat 
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Contract, in spite of its many confusing elements, remains a 
classic. His central theme Is simple: man is by nature good 
and only by institutions is he debased. While developing his 
idea of contractual obligation, Rousseau believed that he had 
discovered the magic formula in the conception of the general 
will. The mystical concept of the general will presented by 
Rousseau aims to reconcile the problem of sovereignty with 
liberty through a contractual medium. In doing so he formu- 
lated a concept of authority that was to be organic and ab- 
solute. It is true that there are many apparently democratic 
stands in his thought, but, on the whole, the trend seems to 
favour an authoritarian political system. Small wonder the 
idbalistic political philosophies of Germany and England de- 
• rived so many important arguments from Rousseau’s inventory. 

BurRe and Hume. The conservative reaction to the Age 
of Enlightenment was represented by Edmund Burke, who 
relied more on ‘ common sense ’ than on abstract reason. He 
discarded the social contract theory of political system as an 
oversimplified piece of fiction. Society, as he developed the 
concept in Refections on the French Revolution ( 1 790) ‘ is a partner- 
ship in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership in 

every virtue and in all perfection Each contract of 

each particular state is but a clause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society. . . .’ It is not an artificial human 
cneation — it is to be understood essentially as a living organism. 
He was not opposed to change. He was, however, opposed to 
that revolutionary pretension which seemed to underestimate 
the role of history and tradition. It is interesting that Burke 
had taken for granted what Hegel tried to prove later; that 
the apparently fragmentary social tradition could be placed 
in a general system of social evolution. In some ways the 
ground for Burke’s conservatism was laid by David Huihe 
— a very important sceptic philosopher who had ‘ developed 
to its logical conclusion the empirical philosophy of Locke and 
Berkeley, and by making it self-consistent made it incredible.* 
In the field of politics, Hume’s ideas anticipated cultural deter- 
minism and he felt that custom and the repeated force of habit 
were the great bonds of society. Hume denied the necessary 
existence of laws of nature and rules of morality. To him a 
comfortable balance, based on custom and general opinion 
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seemed to represent the desirable political form. Curiously, 
Hume’s philosophy, which had a different temper altogether, 
was to provide many important elements on the foundation 
of which a generation of radical political philosophy was to 
depend quite heavily. 

The Utilitarians. Democratic political ideas attained a 
new element of strength from the radical political philosophy 
of the English utilitarians. Founded by Jeremy Bentham and 
immensely enriched by John Stuart Mill, this strand of political 
thought arrested considerable attention during the nineteenth 
century. For Bentham, the proper way of evaluating every 
proposed course of action lay in a calculation of its probable 
effect upon the sum total of human happiness. In estimating 
the greatest good of the greatest number as the criterion of 
judging political action, Bentham was ready to assign to every’ 
human being an equal weight. A more sophisticated and con- 
siderably modified version of utilitarianism was advocated by 
John Stuart Mill who was eager to abandon the majority- 
oriented viewpoints of Bentham. His great work, On Liberty 
' (1859), was a classic exposition of individualism where he 
argued that ‘ the only freedom which deserves the name, is that 
of pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we do 
not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their efforts 
to obtain it ’. MUl’s advocacy of the cause of liberty is one of 
the greatest inspiring documents of the politics of liberalism 
and in spite of his many weaknesses and inconsistencies 'his 
worth has not declined in any way even in our day. Towards 
the end of his career he wavered a great deal between capi- 
talism and socialism and it is interesting that this spokesman 
of individualism also happened to be the basic source of inspi- 
ration for the English Fabian socialists. 

Idealist Political Theories. The German political philo- 
sophers of the late eighteenth -and early nineteenth centuries 
attempted to fuse the ancient platonic concept of the reality 
of ideas with Rousseau’s theory of the general will and thereby 
sought to evolve an ambitious political philosophy which is 
rather confusingly referred to as idealism. Kant offered a 
liberal version of idealism and it was -left to Hegel to make a 
massive political doctrinal structure having an authoritarian 
bias. The idealist philosophers glorified the state as a com- 
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pleted ethical rcaUty and actusduadoii of freedoift, and, at- 
cording to Hegel, the state was to be viewed as the march of 
God in the world. The seductive metaphysics of idealism 
ultimately proved to be a useful philosophy for exalting the 
national state and it gave a spectacular support to the growing 
urge of nationalism. The Hegelian dialectic in its original 
logical form was not necessarily an enemy of freedom but his 
political conclusions were often of reactionary consequence. 
Subsequently, his successors divided themselves into ardent 
camps of the ‘ right ’ and the ‘ left Perhaps the fate of 
Hegelianism itself provides an interesting commentary on his 
dialectics. Nationalists in Germany and the Oxford idealists 
in England relied on the conservative aspects of Hegel while 
Karl Marx developed an elaborate philosophy of socialism on 
the foundation of dialectics. 

Politics of Socialism. The question of social emancipa* 
tion of the masses engaged the attention of many important 
thinkers during the nineteenth century. In Britain and France 
the socialist movements of thought were attempting to clarify 
the logic of socialism while in Germany Marx and Engels for- 
mulated the grand scheme of a socialist revolution in the Com- 
munist Manifesto (1848) and other important works. Twisting 
the logic of dialectics in his favour, Marx offered a systematic 
indictment of capitalism and initiated a piogramme of work- 
ing-class revolution that was to herald the dawn of a new 
sodety based upon a communist concept of equality and libe- 
ration. During the twentieth century, in Russia, Lenin and 
his fellow men modified Marxism in order to make it suitable 
for the practical task of achieving revolution under the leader- 
ship of a revolutionary 61itc and the Russian revolution of 
1917 ushered in a new era of political reconstruction on an 
unprecedented scale. Li Germany, France and England, the 
social democrats and the democratic socialists of various shades 
and philosophies were trying to rescue the democratic core of 
the socialist reconstruction, and ultimately the entire camp of 
sodalism broke up into two antagonistic camps. Under the 
banner of Marxian communism, one segment concentrated on 
spectacular schemes of violent revolution and total planning, 
while the other camp of socialism focussed its attention on 
modest plans of gradual achievement of socialism without 
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sacrificing its democratic and humanist core of aspiration. 

The Liberal Dilemma. Political ideas glorifying either 
the single individual or the social whole symbolized by the 
state were severely criticized by the political philosophers who 
wrote in the first half of the twentieth cefttury. In France, 
Duguit attacked the absolutist concepts of law and sovereignty. 
According to his interpretation, law arises objectively from 
social conditions. He conceived the state as primarily a public 
service corporation. In England, L. T. Hobhouse restated the 
liberal case by a subtle blending of ethics, politics and sociology 
which paid an equal attention to the social and the individu- 
alistic aspects of the human personality. A more important 
sociological investigation of the problems of politics was initi* 
ated in the continent by Max Weber, Mosca, Pareto and 
Michels. Graham Wallas in England, Arthur Bentley iij the 
U.S.A. and Durkheim in France led a vigorous campaign for 
a reorientation of political analysis in psychological and socio- 
logical terms. The pragmatic revolt in politics in England 
and in the U.S.A. sought to evolve new trends in political 
Judgment in terms of the actual consequences of political 
actions and institutions. However, liberal thought in this period 
was not always sure of its own foundations. Thus, Laski pre- 
cariously wavered between liberalism and communism, while 
Barker made a valiant bid to save the ethical basis of political 
theory; Merriam and Lasswell attempted to build up a new 
science of politics in terms of quantitative methods, whereais 
Maciver approached the question of values and institutions 
in the context of a two-way interaction. In the U.S.A. the 
positivistic trends found a happy home in the liberal atmosphere. 
Continental sociology reshaped the emphasis of the American 
political scientists and a stream of sociologically oriented 
scholars came forward to rebuild the science of politics on new 
foundations. As is usual with stfch hurried moves, a reaction 
against extreme positivism, relativism and all such dry tech- 
niques has already set in and if the efforts of the critics have 
not yet been able to stem the tide of ‘ empirical research,' 
the question of the ultimate victory out of this scramble of 
schools still remains an open one. One of the greatest gains 
from such a struggle has been the extensive and intensive 
researches that have been pursued by contemporary political 
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scientists. Recent researches have tried to utilize many novel 
materials from inter-disciplinary sources and as a result the 
new ways of political science have, without doubt, enriched the 
style and content of political analysis to a great extent. 
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Chapter III 

EMERGENCE OF THE STATE 

An analysis of the nature and evolution of the state constitutes 
an essential aspect of the study of political science. This is 
because the affairs of the state form a large and important 
part of man’s diverse activities which may be termed ‘ political*. 

■ Since politics denotes a means of gaining certain objectives, 
man’s political activities are manifold, directed towards vari- 
ous ends. Politics, therefore, is not confined to the state, but* 
the state remains the focus of a vital segment of politics among 
men. 

Man cr ave s the company ot others; he cannot live alone; 
society comes into being to satisfy this primary need of man. 
Man also desires to dominate others and have his own way; 
the state emerges to regulate the resultant conflicts and con- 
fine them to healthy limits. The question of why the state 
or society evolved can thus be answered; the nature and needs 
of man led to their creation. But it is impossible to say pre- 
cisely how it all began, how the state began to grow in the 
misty past. Literary evidence and archaeological indicators 
are at worst absent and at best insufficient to warrant any 
definite conclusion. To try to describe the exact origin of 
the state is to fall back largely upon guess-work. Some 
theories of the origin of the state are based on extravagant 
hypotheses; there are others which draw upon historical and 
anthropological evidence and can claim validity. 

A. The Speculative TnifoRiES 

The Divine Origin Theory. This is the oldest theory of 
the origin of the state. God not only ordained and established 
the state, but governed it Himself or appointed an agent, the 
king. The primitive tribes believed that their chiefs were 
the incarnations of God. The ancient civilizations, Greek, 
Indian or Egyptian, promoted the same idea. Rulers them- 
selves believed perhaps, or at least fostered the belief among 
the people, that they were the. descendants of God. They 
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could employ priests to preach the divinity of kings. Rulers, 
therefore, were responsible to God alone; a more important 
consequence was the latent but frequently exercised right of 
kings to plead that they were not responsible to the people. 
Since the king was a divine being he could further ziSsert that 
he was the wise man in the realm and could, therefore, freely 
interpret the needs and aspirations pf subjects according to 
God’s dictates which were communicable to him alone. If 
subjects revolted against a king they would be committing an 
unpardonable sin. 

Obviously the tyrannical rulers hoodwinked the people with 
this theory and sought to preserve their authority. But in the 
i.'vliddle Ages they were faced with a difficulty for the Catholic 
Church 'proclaimed that kings obtained their authority only 
indirectly from God, i.e., through the Pope. In the ensuing- 
prolonged struggle between the Emperor and the Papacy, for- 
tunes swayed unevenly. Kings, however, were able to chal- 
lenge the Pope more resolutely with the advent of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Protestant Reformers wanted to liqui- 
date the authority of the Pope and establish national churches. 
They eagerly preached the divine right of kings independent 
of the Papacy. 

The theory of Divine Origin is now dead. The intellectuals 
of a more enlightened age, having democratic affiliations, lost 
all respect for it. Nobody today wastes time even on arguing 
that it is a thoroughly unscientific and unhistorical theory. 
It was given a fitting burial by the liberty^-loving people who 
lau nched revolutions in the 17th and 18th. centuries to tear 
off the masks of royal absolutism. 

But a study of this theory is not totally fruitless. The 
theory probably had some importance in cementing popular 
loyalty to the ruler. When bonds of unity among the people 
were fragile the theory brought them together in common al- 
legiance to a person, even if by means of a myth. It thus pre- 
pared the road to a more compact community evolving gradu- 
ally into a nation-state. Besides, the Divine Origin theory 
might not have been always a curse to the people, producing 
tyranny and misery, in every case. The idea might have 
prompted some rulers to be God-fearing and heedful of popular 
welfare. 
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The greatest importance of the Divine Origin theory 4crives 
from the fact that it illustrates the operation of a myth used 
as a weapon by men who happen or hope to be rulers in a 
society. They carefully cultivate the myth in the minds of 
the people in order to seize or bolster up ‘their own power. 
The theory of Divine Origin was a cover for the pursuit of 
power and the unsuspecting people swallowed it for a long 
time. 

The Force Theory. The state, according to this much- 
respected theory, originated in the successful application of 
force by one group over another. The lucky warrior or the 
crafty conqueror would not kill all his adversaries. He would 
employ them productively and compel them to serve him and 
his followers. The vanquished would be exploited by the 
victors. The interests of the stronger preveuled as the state 
began to function. It is advisable — while explaining the ori- 
gin of the state in this manner — to speak of groups rather than 
of individuals as creating states by subjugating and overawing 
others. For the prowess of a man is never so much more than 
that^of his fellow-beings as to assure him a stable dominion 
over others enforced by his personal strength alone. 

There is no doubt that wars and conquests played a signi- 
ficant role in the birth of states, for the expansion of families 
into clans, tribes an^ states was often facilitated by military 
operations. It is also true that states, after formation, have 
frequently extended their territories by force. Advocates o*f 
the Force Theory can further assert that violent revolutions 
have sometimes changed the character of a state. Finally, 
they can point to the fundamental fact that the state (or more 
precisely the government), holds the monopoly of force. 

But it would be a gross exaggeration to declare that force 
• alone created the state. This overlooks ’the complexity of the 
situation and the multiplicity df causes ignoring the factors, 
other than force, involved in the successful use of force by the 
victorious group. The victors themselves are bound together 
not by force but by common sentiments and necessities; or 
they would fall into pieces and lack the cohesion and organiza- 
tion needed to subdue another people. Superior force is not 
the only ingredient making for victory; the would-be conqueror 
must have fixity of purpose, continuity of effort and buoyant 
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determination. Conquests, moreover, do not constitute the 
only means or the best of bringing together a larger number 
of people under a common governmental system; in the ab- 
sence of wars or threats of war, human groups might have 
more quickly come close to one another and created well-knit 
states. For the fear of war produces an insular outlook and 
prevents inter-group exchanges which could easily be a prelude 
to common citizenship. 

Exponents of the Force Theory tend to pervert the concep- 
tion of the state, looking upon force as its essence and justi- 
fication. True, the state monopolizes force and its officials 
or the government can exercise it at any time. But force is 
"merely an instrument of service to the governed; the govern- 
ment must, for example, be able to protect the people from 
foreign attacks; or, it would cease to be a government. Force 
alone does not stand for or justify the authority of the govern- 
ment. In order to retain authority the government must con- 
tinuously be inspired by a constant concern for the well-being 
of the people. When the government has to rely on forceful 
measures applied against the people in order to safeguard its 
position, it has already revealed its bankruptcy; it has lost 
real authority. For a short time, the ruling group may con- 
tinue to exercise power in spite of withering popular consent. 
People may tolerate the mistakes and misdeeds of the govern- 
ment temporarily. If, however, these come in an unending 
chain and with ever-increasing mortification, it is quite likely 
that the people will rise up to dethrone the rulers. Even 
though such a popular revolt does not take place, the govern- 
ment will be in the unenviable position of fearing and forestall- 
ing popular attacks. When the Spartans came to live in the 
Peloponnese they subjugated and enslaved the people previ- 
ously inhabiting that area. They did not grant equality of 
treatment to the subjugated who were called helots. They 
lived in perpetual fear of rebellions and the life of the Spartans 
was reduced to life in an army barracks. The Romans, on 
the contrary, ruling a vast empire, did not have to militarize 
their life as they did not govern by force alone; they made 
partners of their subjects and elicited the consent of the govern- 
ed; their authority proved more enduring. ' 

In spite of its inadequacies the Force Theory cannot be 
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totally ignored. Even in the modern age the development of 
states has often been conditioned by the superior strength of 
one as against another. Imperialism, still a persistent and 
principal factor in modern inter-state relations, could not have 
emerged but for the superiority in force enjoyed by the tri- 
umphant colonizers. Small states repeatedly reorient their 
policies in order to meet the desires of powerful states. Force 
theorists may be guilty of overemphasizing the role of force in 
the origin of the state, but they supply a useful reminder of 
the part played by force even at present. 

The Social Contract Theory. From the 16th to the 18th 
century this theory was held in high esteem. It was formulated 
variously by eminent political thinkers, c.g., Hobbes, Locket 
Rousseau. All of them start with the hypothesis of a ‘ state 
of nature ’ that precedes the birth of the state and is trans.- 
formed into a state by means of a ‘ social contract ’. * But 
there are significant differences of opinion between the authors 
as to the situation in the state of nature, the nature and con- 
sequences of the contract, and the organization of government 
following therefrom. 

Hobbes on Social Contract. Men in the state of nature crave 
happiness but cannot attain it as they are dragged into an 
unending and somewhat purposeless struggle. They try to 
fulfil some basic needs and are driven by self-interest. But 
the struggle amongst them is perpetual because men are 
roughly equal in power and no one gains sufficient power t6 
ensure lasting happiness. In the state of nature there is no 
organized power of the community as a whole to restrain and 
to order rationally the activities of human beings ; hence right 
is might. A man’s possession of good things — and happiness 
resulting from their enjoyment — lasts only as long as he has 
• th^ability to defend it by his own powef. What he possesses 
is always unsafe, his happiness always uncertain. In the state 
of nature selfish individuals are engaged in a ceaseless compe- 
tition for power; a man’s life becomes solitary, poor, naSty, 
brutish and short; his existence becomes an unmitigated evil. 

If the individual has any liberty in the state of nature, it is 
simply the absence of any common social obligation to obey 
anybody. He is not obliged to obey others unless forced to, 
and conversely, others owe no allegiance to him. He avoids 
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paying obedience to others, but he cannot avoid anarchy. 
There is a war of every man against every other man; men 
may not actually be fighting one another all the time, but a 
strong tendency thereto is ever present. Men, trying to satisfy 
their fundamental 'desires, are trapped into a precarious living. 
They seek a way out in order to secure lasting happiness but 
realize that an unrestricted use of their natural freedom can 
only result in a savage competition which is also fruitless as it 
yields no permanent contentment. They then become pre- 
pared to abandon their natural freedom provided everybody 
does so and a superior authority is set up to regulate their 
behaviour and confer security without which there can be no 
happiness. Man restlessly acquires power and wants to add 
to it; his combative instinct can be curbed only if power is 
concentrated in the organized community, i.e., the state. 
The concentration of power in the hands of an enduring su- 
perior authority will put an end to the unnecessary strife among 
men. This power will be used to restrain man and socialize 
him. 

The social contract is the device by which the ‘ state ’ is 
set up to replace the earlier ‘ state of nature ’. Hobbes* per- 
sonally admired the monarchical form of government; a 
monarch possessing unchallenged authority, he thought, would 
be able to confer the highest degree of security. But he could 
not use the ‘ divine right ’ theory to justify his conviction because 
even in his age that theory was not much respected by intel- 
lectuals. Hobbes, therefore, ingeniously used the device of the 
social contract to uphold monarchical government, although 
he was careful to add that power could be vested in one man 
or in a body of men. ^ The contract bound all men who con- 
sented to surrender their natural rights to the ruler. Equality 
between men in the' state of nature gave way to voluntary- 
subordination of individuals Vo the absolute ruler. Individuals 
lost the freedom of action which they previously enjoyed in the 
state of nature; but they gained the security which eluded them 
in that state. The ruler would work for common ends and 
receive unquestioning obedience from individuals so that the 
superiority of the ruler might be effectively preserved. 

Locke on Social Contract. Locke’s ideas are substantially 
different from those of Hobbes. In the state of nature, as 
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portrayed by Locke, men were not engaged in a perpetual 
purposeless strife, for they were rational beings. They enjoyed 
certain natural rights because they were reasonable and ap> 
predated the advantages of co-operation as opposed to con- 
stant conflicts. Firstly, men in the state of nature possessed 
the right to life; they would not interfere with the right of 
one another to live. Hobbes, on the contrary, stated that 
killing each other was a normal activity of human beings 
in the state of nature. Secondly, Locke affirmed that men 
enjoyed liberty resting on a common rational acknowledg- 
ment of mutual interdependence. Of course, in the state of 
nature the rules of behaviour were uncodified and men were 
bound by voluntarily accepted but undefined obligations to 
one another. In the Hobbesian state of nature, however, free- 
dom for man consisted in his capacity to gain as much as 
he could for as long as possible, by force or fraud. Tn the 
third place, men in the Lockeian state of nature possessed the 
right to property; everybody recognized it as just that all 
should be able to enjoy what was produced by them with their 
labour. According to Hobbes, men had no such reciprocally 
respected right to property in the state of nature; they had 
only a right to possession depending on their capacity to grab 
a thing and guard it against seizure by others. 

Locke could not be unaware of the difficulties facing man 
in the state of nature. Rules of natural living were the dic- 
tates of reason, but they were not precisely formulated; hence 
there might be honest differences of opinion between persons 
applying them in a particular situation. Differences might 
also arise due to the pardonable tenacity wdth which men 
might pursue their own interests as opposed to those of others. 
Men in the state of nature, therefore, felt the need to lay down 
a Mefinite set of known law. Moreovet, an impartial judicial 
body was to be established to decide the guilt or innocence of 
parties to a dispute. An executive authority was also to be 
created to enforce the laws. These difficulties could be solved 
and the needs of men in the state of nature could be fulfilled 
only with the establishment of a state. This state would cure 
the defects of the state of nature and bring to perfection its 
essential virtues. 

Men, therefore, contracted. to set up the state. Logically, 
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Locke’s analysis involved two contracts. Firstly, there was 
the pact of union; each individual contracted with every other 
individual to form a community. Secondly, there was the pact 
of subjection; according to it the government became a trustee 
for the people. The government protected the rights of the 
people to life, liberty and property in order that it could legi- 
timately claim their allegiance. The people agreed to obey 
the state because their rights would be guaranteed by the state. 
The pact of subjection included the provision that laws of the 
statfe^would be formed with the consent of the majority; indi- 
viduals were obliged to obey the decisions of the majority. 
In the contract-born state, therefore, the people would enjoy 
securely rights whose exercise was fraught with fears and un-« 
certainties in the state of nature. 

Rousseau on Social Contract. Rousseau passionately declared 
in the celebrated opening sentence of his book ‘ The 
Social Contract,’ ‘ Man is born free, yet everywhere he is 
found in chains ’. Men in the state of nature, said Rousseau, 
lived a blissful life. They were ignorant and poor; but they 
were innocent, honest and noble. The unsullied children of 
nature were free, equal and happy. They lived according to 
their natural instincts and remained healthy and robust; they 
were unsophisticated, but not immoral. Rousseau protest- 
ingly noted the contrast between this statb of nature and civi- 
lized existence characterized by inequality and lack of liberty. 
In his ‘ Discourse on the Arts and Sciences ’ and ‘ Discoui'se 
on Inequality ’ Rousseau pleaded fervently for going back to 
nature. That such a plea was extravagant was realized by 
him when he began to write ’ The Social Contract ’. It was 
impossible to throw away civilization and suddenly go back 
to nature. Man was irredeemably infused with the traits of 
civilized existence. Rousseau, therefore, tried to explain tfiie • 
emergence of civil society and to discover basic principles of 
legitimate government which would restore to men in political 
society the equality and liberty of pre-political existence. He 
wanted to fix some principles of political obligation reconciling 
liberty with authority and conferring on men the benefits of 
the state of nature. 

Rousseau used the notion of the social contract in his search 
for the underlying principles of a thoroughly democratic 
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society. Society was created by agreement; the authority of 
man over man can be legitimate only when it is based on an 
agreement and not on force. Rousseau asserted that man 
surely did not, by means of a contract, deprive himself of 
freedom and equality. Man could not be so fatuous as to 
give himself away to a ruler for nothing. Even if he did so, 
his descendants would not be bound by his senseless gratuitous 
bargain. It is an illicit contract, said Rousseau, that put 
into power a ruler whose authority was unrestrained and ex- 
torted absolute obedience from the ruled. Men were by na- 
ture incapable of surrendering their liberty by convention; 
they would cease to be men if they did so. When, therefore, 
• rational men in the state of nature decided to abandon natuml 
living, their aim was ‘ to find a form of association which will 
defend and protect with the whole common fosce the person 
and goods of each associate, and in which each, while uniting 
himself with all, may still obey himself alone and remain as 
free as before.’ The social contract, according to Rousseau, 
replaced insecure ways of living by security, natural indepen- 
dence by liberty. In the state of nature a man’s strength could 
be a menace to the rights of another, and vice versa', social 
union safeguarded those rights. The loss of freedom in the 
state of nature far exceeded that in the state created by the con- 
tract. But Rousseau appeared to rise to the height of mysti- 
cism when he assumed that by means of the contract men sur- 
rendered their private wills which were then merged in the 
magnificent General Will. This General Will, representing 
the enlightened, selfless and durable aspects of particular wills, 
was the sovereign in the state. This sovereign was to serve the 
will of the people and realize their welfare. 

Rousseau’s emphasis on the common good to be secured by 
thife sovereign revealed that he, far more than Hobbes or Locke,, 
could grasp the essential relationship between man and govern- 
ment. Hobbes incorrectly assumed that man was wholly un- 
social and it was only self-interest that drove him to create 
government. Locke thought men had undoubtedly social in- 
clinations, but expediency acted and reacted upon inclina- 
tions to bring government into existence. Both Hobbes and 
Locke argued in terms of the particular interests of different 
individuals which the state was* called upon to protect. But 
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they could not think of the common interest transcending the 
isolated interests of particular individuals. This forms, indeed, 
the bedrock of a government as it unites individuals in a g^and 
enduring partnership. Rousseau could assess the importance 
of this common bond in the growth and vitality of the state; 
hence his conception of the social contract was lifted far above 
the clamour for divergent individual interests. 

Defects. The Social Contract theory is unhistorical. A 
study of history does not entitle us to conclude that a social 
contract was ever resorted to for creating a state. The social 
contract remains a historical fiction. 

A more fundamental objection against the theory is that it 
misconstrues the nature of primitive man. Primitive man* 
would cease to be primitive if he had the capacity and the 
consciousness to conceive of and enter into a contract. The 
theory endows primitive man with something totally beyond 
him. 

A theory hinged round a ‘ state of nature ’ misses the vital 
point that the emergence of the government is not divorced 
from a social order. A government has to grow within a 
social order, not outside it in a state of nature. Government 
begins when man, because he is a social animal, forms a social 
unit, i.e., the family, and frames regulations guiding its acti- 
vity. Government is inherent in these social regulations and 
is not the result of a sudden innovation, e.g., a contract. As 
relations between men grow in extent and diversity, govern- 
ment assumes its present complex form, adjusting the inter- 
actions of human needs and maintaining order in an organized 
community. 

Although a lover of liberty feels attracted to such a theory, 
because the contract implies the consent of the governed, he 
may be deceived if a ruling group takes shelter behind a so£al 
contract while governing tyrannically. It may invent, and 
by controlling the mass communication media, propagate ef- 
fectively, the idea that its authority derives from a social con- 
tract and hence lies above criticism and challenge. For exam- 
ple, a ruling clique may offer a constitution to the people who 
ratify it by a plebiscite; next, by cunning interpretations of the 
constitution, which is akin to a contract, it may proceed to 
rob the people of all their liberties. 
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Value. The shortcomings of the Social Contract theory 
must not blind anybody to the important role it has played 
in the development of political ideas and practices. 

The Social Contract theorists rendered a valuable service 
by drawing our attention to the fundamental need of a people, 
i.e., security. This is the primary duty of the government — 
to confer security; and the contract aims at it. For an indi- 
vidual the motive for security may sometimes be subordinated 
to religious or other considerations. But for a state the major 
concern is security. A state that neglects the needs of security 
in order to care for a religion may imperil its existence and 
lose the opportunity to nurse that religion. 

• The phenomenon of a contract suggests that the consent of 
those who enter into a contract is the basis of governmental 
authority. A corollary to this will be the argument that gov- 
ernmental authority, in order to justify itself, must thrive on 
popular consent. The contract theorists agreed that in the 
state of nature man was free. If men were born free, they 
could claim some natural rights. These rights were sacred 
and inalienable and their exercise enabled a man to pursue 
happiness. The theory of natural rights stirred the popular 
mind to its foundations ; but it could not be proved ; however, 
the people liked it and, therefore, accepted it. It could be a 
yardstick for judging the failures and achievements of kings^ 
and magistrates. If they violated natural rights, they might 
be said to have forfeited their right to rule. 

The Social Contract theory glorified individual rights. It 
justified the resistance to royal absolutism masked by the 
Divine Right doctrine. It inspired men to proclaim freedom 
of conscience, and by encouraging the freedom of economic 
enterprise it nourished the roots of capitalism. 

*The theory of popular sovereignty is a companion to the 
doctrines of Social Contract and natural rights. The Social 
Contract theory deeply impressed the apostles of the French 
and American Revolutions in the 18th century, who invoked 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. The powers of the gov- 
ernment, they asserted, could be justly exercised only when 
they were derived from the consent of the governed who re- 
tained the final authority of political decisions. In conse- 
quence, succeeding decades saw the installation and improve- 
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ment of the machinery for subjecting the government to popu- 
lar control. The gradual introduction of universal adult suf- 
frage convinced the rulers that their authority was not beyond 
question and was always exposed to a potentially fatal chal- 
lenge by the electorate. 

The Social Contract theory also gave an indirect sanction 
to the right to revolt against an established government. A 
government could be condemned as violating the social con- 
tract if it failed to realize the common good and destroyed the 
rights and liberties of the people. The Social Contract theory 
could be utilized to prove the righteousness of a revolution 
and arouse the masses in a planned resistance to the despotic 
gdvernmcnt. The theory, thus, immeasurably strengthened 
the democratic cause. It insisted that state authority ought 
not to. be exalted at the expense of individuality. 

B. The Realistic Theory 

The Historical or the Evolutionary Theory. The earli- 
est beginnings of the state will always elude historical research. 
Many diverse fluctuating factors which were the seed-bed, of 
the complex state organization of today remain permanently 
hidden from our view. History, how’ever, can shed light on 
the development of I'amily life containing the essence of a 
governmental system. Although the family was the matrix 
of government, the passage from families to sophisticated forms 
of* government took centuries. The process was not only slow 
but confused. The account below provides a realistic but 
simplified model of the evolution of the state. It cannot, of 
course, do justice to the endless variations attendant on each 
step of the long evolution. 

Family. The family is the primary human group and the 
most primitive social unit. As the family functions, it create 
regulations, e.g., about administration of property, conduct of 
youth, and sex relations. The family organization is thus 
guided by a set of rules of behaviour and represents government 
on a small scale. A modern government regulates the life and 
activities of a much larger number of people dispersed over a 
far wider area than the family. Yet the family exhibits the 
essence of government as it imposes far-reaching regulations 
on the child. The child is governed in the most thorough- 
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going manner and as it grows up it acquires habits and at- 
titudes demonstrably moulded by the elaborate family code. 
The effect of family government on human beings is con- 
tinuous and profound. A modern government is almost a 
magnified version of the same system, more inclusive and 
more penetrating. 

Tribe. The family expanded as common interests united 
families into a tribe paying allegiance to an acknowledged 
leader or chief. Blood relationship or a common religion 
might have helped the formation of the tribe, but the basic 
feature of the tribe was the authority of the leader transcending 
family limits. The hands of authority lengthened and the 
i)phere of government began to widen till it reached its present 
massive form. 

Centralization of Authority. The tribe was probably governed 
by ‘ the ciders ’ or the ‘ old men ’. It is conceivable that 
heads of families met together to discuss problems arising 
out of conflicts between individuals or families. All the heads 
did not surely play an equally dominant role in those meet- 
ings. A man of extraordinary personality would assert him- 
self and gradually gain recognition as the leader or the chief. 
When for the liist time his view moulded the decision of the 
community, a precedent was created. Precedents accumulat- 
ed and the powers of the chief came to be more and more 
clearly formulated. Ceremonies were devised adding splen- 
dour to his authority. The chief’s authority extended as 
contacts with other tribes became frequent and the life of 
the community became more diversified. 

JVeed for Unified Leadership. The necessity of a leader 
became more manifest when a tribe settled down on a definite 
territory and began to practise agriculture. The rights of in- 
‘dividuals to a share of the land , had to be delimited by the 
leader. Property, whether in land or other things, involved 
many problems, e.g., inheritance, inequality, theft; the re- 
sourcefulness of the leader was tested in solving these problems. 

Firm leadership was also needed to provide for the defence 
of the community. Instead of debating whether tribes were 
by nature peaceful or warlike, it is easy to understand the 
causes of conflict between tribes. Each tribe sought to preserve 
itself, its lands and food supply; it might sometimes acquire 
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new lands and sources of food by subjugating another tribe; 
a neighbouring tribe might pounce upon it and exploit its 
economic resources. Tribes, therefore, needed leaders Capable 
of maintaining military organizations geared to offensive or 
defensive purposes! 

Capacity for Leadership. An Alexander or Napoleon, 
possessed of consummate leadership, call shape the course of 
history. This is not a product of physical strength; it rests on 
courage and perseverance, will-power and imagination, a 
sense of realism and fixity of purpose, and something above all 
these. This ‘ something ’ is undiscoverable, but it determines 
the quality of leadership displayed by a Lenin or Churchill 
and differentiates them from their eminent contemporaries; 
It enables a leader to produce turning-points in history, to 
carve out big states and rule large communities. The evolu- 
tion of the state was, to a considerable extent, moulded by the 
capacity of some men to impose their will on others. 

Religion. A bond of unity among individuals and groups 
was undoubtedly supplied by religion. At different stages in 
the evolution of the state, religion exercised varying degrees of 
influence. Sometimes the laws of the state were said to be 
derived from the laws of the Church, or the king was invested 
with the Divine Right. The importance of religion could be 
felt also when one religion was declared as the official religion 
or citizenship was identified with the mode of worship. 

Wars and Conquests. Wars and conquests were potent 
instruments in bringing into existence wider political units. 
The amalgamation of families into tribes and of tribes into 
larger units of government was frequently caused by war. 
Sometimes smaller tribes would unite because of the threat of 
aggression by a big ^ tribe. War sometimes served to create 
social inequalities if the victors made slaves of captives or 
converted the subjugated tribe into an object of colonial ex- 
ploitation. When the conquerors killed all the members of 
the defeated community there could be no extension of the 
area of government except in terms of territory. When, how- 
ever; they only collected tributes, the vanquished and the 
victors might intermix ; common interests might gradually be 
recognized and a sense of unity might develop to carry the 
evolution of the state one step forward. War, furthermore, 
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made a community disciplined and thereby assisted the emer- 
gence of stable political units. 

Differentiation oj Organs of Government. In primitive societies 
the functions of the government were undifferentiated as 
the distinction between the governed and the governors was 
blurred. Custom and tradition ruled while leadership was 
not yet incorporated in specialized institutions. Gradually as 
the chief was designated and the priest was recognized, the 
lines of authority became clearly drawn, and the functions and 
organs of government began to be differentiated. The trend 
was intensified as society grew more and more complex. 
Differentiation was increasingly necessary and became pro- 
^ gressively refined till the full-fledged state with its tangled 
paraphernalia slowly emerged. 

Development of the States. The modern^ state system is 
the result of evolution through centuries. Available records 
indicate that evolution has not followed a unifiDrm pattern. 
Various types of states have appeared and co-existed. 

Earliest States. China, Egypt and India built up states 
which grew into vast proportions. In Peru also there was a 
similar political development. These empires could not be 
characterized as primitive. Election by secret ballot and ro- 
tation of office prevailed among the ancient Sumerians. Eg^^p- 
tians and Babylonians made remarkable progress in mathema- 
tical calculations. The great states which developed in tj|ie 
course of time into the mighty Maurya empire in India h^d 
their own glories. These empires often permitted slavery, 
and the absence of modern democratic processes may prompt 
one to call their governments tyrannical. We must not, how- 
ever, overlook the fact that such tyranny was always and con- 
siderably mitigated by the dictates of religion, tradition and 
custom which regulated large segments of social life. More- 
over, few inhabitants in these empires had any different con- 
ception of authority and the empires survived over long periods 
of time, contributing significantly to human development. 

Greek City-States. The Greek city-states came into life 
after about 1000 b.c. Their glorious days extended from the 
7th to the 4th century b.c. They were separated by mountains 
and this stimulated an emphasis on their individual distinc- 
tiveness; their inhabitants felt pride in belonging to their ovsm 
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city-states — a pride which resembles modern national senti- 
ment. Many of the Greek city-states were near to the sea 
and the coastline was deeply indented; the people became in 
consequence adventurous seafarers; the cities became centres 
for exchange of goods a‘nd ideas. 

The Greeks are regarded as pioneers in the field of political 
studies. Few of the ancient empires produced such systematic 
bodies of political literature as did the Greeks. They are 
credited with having consciously speculated on the nature and 
ends of the state and with having produced for the first time 
a well thought-out philosophy of politics. The writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, of eminent historians and dramatists, pre- 
served for future generations, not only the records of Greek 
political experiments, but also, the fruits of systematic thinking 
of the Greeks on the affairs of the state, and these formed the 
foundation of all future study of political science. 

The Greek city-states were self-governing; the inhabitants 
were of two groups — citizens and subjects. Contacts between 
the government and governed were intimate; the citizens 
condemned absolute hereditary rule and managed their 
own affairs. They elected officials, formulated laws and ad- 
ministered justice. But slaves and foreigners were not granted 
a share in governing the country; they \Yere not citizens; they 
were denied the rights of self-government. Direct democracy 
as. practised in a city like Athens was the chief contribution of 
Greek public life. 

( So far as the Greeks were concerned the state was all-inclu- 
siive. No distinction was made between what in later stages 
lof civilization became political and what became social in 
1 ‘Character. The state was omnicompetent. It existed as 
‘^much to maintain order as to enrich culture. The line of 
■ demarcation between what the state should enforce and what 
it should leave to the spontaneous activities of citizens was 
not maintained. Some might think that the roots of civili- 
zation would wither when the state regulates every aspect of 
human existence. But while 19 th century thinkers might 
have |aken exception to this pattern, in the present century 
we have been accustomed to a government with comprehen- 
sive functions. 

Rom: City-State to Empire. One amongst many little 
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city-states in Italy, Rome aggrandized herself inside and out- 
side Italy. Rome established a Republic and a class of citi- 
zens began to manage the business of the community. Its 
three factors of government were the consuls, the Senate and 
the Assembly. But as the city expanded its authority beyond 
its own confines democracy became vitiated due to a virtual 
concentration of powers in the Senate and disappeared almost 
completely with the emergence of dictators like Sulla and 
Caesar. Dictators, however, were clever enough to retain 
democratic forms. They did not risk organized resistance by 
openly destroying the democratic institutions, but instead 
covertly deprived such institutions of all substantial authority. 
Their tyranny was more dangerous because it wore a democratic 
dress. Rome, however, built up a gigantic empire bringing 
under its sway all- Italy, Western Europe, Asia^Minor and the . 
Mediterranean basin. Free trade was established over alarge 
area helped by the maintenance of communications and 
efficient policing. The Roman Empire enjoyed an unparalleled 
prosperity. More important, however, was the development 
of the system of Roman Law. This law, applicable to vast 
territories, earned a dignity of its own and became a great 
unifying force. 

The collapse of the Roman Empire led to the dispersal of 
governing authority among hundreds of petty rulers in Europe 
who governed by virtue of ownership of land. This was feudal 
anarchy which masqueraded as government. * 

The Mode rn Sta te. Feudalism declined in the 15th cen- 
tury ancTtne moaern state as we know it slowly emerged. It 
came into full view in the 16th century and substituted the 
unchallenged supremacy of a central government for the chaos 
of the feudal era. Royal control extended to all spheres and 
eflibraced all subjects. By the 17th century the political au- 
thority was fully concentrated ift the central government. Life 
under a common authority led to an accumulation of common 
historical experiences which moulded the feeling of nationaility. 
In the evolution of the modern state national sentim ent first 
arose as an attachment to a common way of life as yell as 
to a common local language. The feeling of nationality gave 
the people a consciousness of being different from others. 
Later on when the people of Poland bitterly resented the parti- 
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tions and when the Americans fought for independence from 
British control, another important aspect of national feeling 
came to the forefront: it was the desire to live permanently 
as an independent nation. 

Another stage in the growth of the modern state was the 
slow and gradual introduction of the representative institutions 
which supplanted absolute monarchy. England was the first 
country to develop and improve a parliamentary form of 
government on the ruins of royal absolutism. When the peo- 
ple began to participate in the conduct of public affairs, this 
association of the people with the governance of the state 
stimulated further the feeling of nationality. 

^ Nature and Definition of the State. It is impossible to 
provide a comprehensive and scientific definition of the state, 
for states in different periods of human history, in ancient 
Greece or modern Europe, exhibit attributes defying synthesis. 
To give common attributes to these states and accordingly 
frame a definition is a difficult task, rendered more difficult 
because the term ‘ state ’ is employed variously in ordinary 
conversation. The language of daily conversation injects con- 
fusion into the meaning of the state. 

Modern usage regards the state as a combination of (a) peo- 
ple, (b) territory, (c) government, and (</) sovereignty. The 
enumeration of these four elements, however, immediately 
raises questions which arc not easy to answer. What should be 
the size of the people and the territory ? How much racial or 
cultural homogeneity among the people is required? Only 
vague answers can be given and sometimes no answer. To 
reduce difficulties one can affirm that the territory should be 
more or less extensive and population fairly large. The people 
must possess a common government, but of what type ? The 
answer is to be avoided because there are numerous types at 
present and many more throughout the course of history. 
Rather a cautious general observation may be offered: rela- 
tions between men of authority and those over whom autho- 
rity is exercised are strictly impersonal; there must be a recog- 
nized body of rules guiding the activities of officials entrusted 
with powers of government. This government must, finally, 
enjoy sovereignty, it must not bp controlled by any other 
similar organization but must be independent. Thus, a state 
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may be smaller in area and much less populous than New York 
or West Bengal; yet it is a state by virtue of its sovereignty 
and independent governmental organization; New York or 
West Bengal will not be recognized as states, because they do 
not possess sovereignty, and although each has a governmental 
apparatus of its own, it is of a subordinate character. 

This quartet of population, territory, government an^ 
sovereignty may be used to describe a state, but not to define 
a state. What we get is not an adequate definition of the state 
but a simple description of its observable external features. 
This description, too, is not universally applicable — there are 
exceptions pointing to flaws in this description. Even if the 
description is revised to eliminate possible exceptions, it will 
fail to provide a real insight into the nature of the state, its 
purposes and activities. An analysis of the nature of the state, 
again, leads to disagreements among scholars who prefer dif- 
ferent approaches having validity and usefulness in the eyes 
of their own exponents. Exponents of rival approaches raise 
objections to one another’s views; but a discussion of diverse 
opinions, even though inconclusive, facilitates an understand- 
ing of the nature of the state. Three approaches to an analysis 
of the essential nature of the state are outlined below. 

The Juristic Approdth. I'his provides a ready means of 
distinguishing a state from an entity which is not a state. 
The state is the only authority that can clothe laws with vali- 
dity. It is the fountain of legal competence. Advocates of 
this approach emphasize the intimate interconnections between 
legal and political problems, and the fact that laws are the 
instruments of state control. While this approach is satisfying 
to those who dogmatize the legal quality of statehood, it shows 
,tw® obvious defects. It does not evaluate the state; it evades 
discussing the nature of the authority from which laws derive 
their validity. As an appraisal of the nature of the state, 
therefore, it remains incomplete. 

The Realistic Approach. Man is instinct-bound to live with 
fellow men and build a community. He tries to live ra- 
tionally, hence he must live with others. If, however, he has 
to live peacefully with others, he must accept the authority 
of the state. His impulses alone cannot be relied upon to 
bring about harmonious relationship with his fellows; it can 
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be secured by his adherence to uniform patterns of behaviour 
prescribed by the state. Uncertainties and insecurities will 
haunt the individual and no social order can thrive unless 
the state enforce some common rules of action. These rules, 
again, will enable individuals to enjoy freedom by granting, 
for example, the security of life. 

Men have a complex of desires. They need food and shelter; 
they want to have families; they may like to go to church. 
They also have impulses to combat, to dominate others, to 
earn respect, etc. But if men are the prey of impulses, they 
are also guided by reason. They can watch and judge the 
impact of their activities upon others. By exercising resison 
they begin to realize that their impulses can be best satisfied 
only when their activities conform to the principle of social 
good. What is beneficial to the individual must also benefit 
others. Otherwise, the individual Avill move to frustrate the 
harmony of impulses which others seek to attain and vice 
versa. The principle of social good dictates that the persona- 
lity of an individual is to be so moulded as to desire things 
serving himself and others at once. Men need an instrument 
to realize social good in the grandest possible manner and on 
the widest possible scale; the state provides such an instrument. 

The state has to perform various functions answering the 
numerous complex needs of individuals. The state enjoys 
Gupremacy over all men and institutions within its territorial 
jurisdiction. Theoretically, it can control all areas of human 
activity. In practice, it may not interfere with all aspects of 
human activity because that is impossible, unnecessary or 
dangerous. Yet the area regulated by it is so large as to 
enable it to order the substance of human lives. The destiny 
of individual lives ii^t. l^t^gely regulated by the state. Yeb.the 
state is never to be identified with society. Many social acti- 
vities are completely and incontestably outside the purview 
of the state. In matters of religion, personal courtesy or dress 
— to take a few examples — the state is justified in remaining 
a passive bystander. So far as the daily activities of the state 
are concerned, again, the will of the state is not the will of 
society as a whole or of the entire citizen-body. For all prac- 
tical purposes the will of the state is the will of the govern- 
ment; the actions of the state mean the actions of those who 
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have the power t<» legislate and to execute statutes. The 
wishes of the people are not precisely expressed in comprehen- 
sive plans of action and the government has to take innumer- 
able decisions to translate popular desires into reality. The 
ultimate power in a democratic state may rfeside in millions 
of voters; but the power that is daily exercised is vested in a 
few persons whose will is legally supreme within the state. 

The few who exercise the power of the state, and to whom 
the many owe allegiance, must exercise it in such a way 
as to realize the purpose of the state. This purpose is to 
secure conditions in which individuals attain their best selves. 
Individuals obey the state willingly when they are convinced 
That governors are making earnest endeavours to realize that 
purpose. Individuals will judge the performance of gover- 
nors; they will examine whether the governorsnnerely profess 
purpose or actively pursue it. The realistic theory ot the 
state will always declare that power is conditioned by duties. 
The state has to fulfil certain obligations towards individuals; 
that is why it is endowed with power. The state has the 
supreme duty of creating conditions in which the individual 
can realize the best in himself. The activities of the state arc 
not inherently right. They are right as far as they permit 
the satisfaction of human impulses and the enrichment of 
social life. The state can, of course, only inspire men to fulfil 
their potentialities; it can create an environment giving that 
opportunity to men, but it cannot be blamed if individus^ 
fail to utilize that opportunity. At the same time the obedi- 
ence to the state paid by individuals is real obedience only 
when it is based on a scrutiny of the performance of the state. 
The government wields the power of the state on the presump- 
tion that it will exercise power to promote social good. The 
presumption may or may not be Qorrobofated by the experience 
of citizens. 

There is a continuous possibility that the power of the state 
may be abused. Those who form the government may lack 
good intentions, and even if they do not, they are fallible. 
What is more dangerous, they are susceptible to temptations 
of power making them forgetfiil of the goals of power. Thus, 
the ritiy-en* have the continuous responsibility of enquiring 
whether and why the government has failed to further the 
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common good. They must ceaselessly scrutirdze whether 
they have been granted those rights by the state without which 
a full, rich and harmonious social existence cannot be attained. 
Proponents of the realistic approach will add, however, that 
individuals havfe the implicit duty to deserve those rights 
and to contribute to the social good by exercising them hon- 
estly. Individuals receive those rights not for personal bene- 
fits but for social well-being; the state confers rights for pro- 
moting the common good. 

The Idealistic Approach. The state, according to Idealists, 
is a moral entity. It has a being, a personality. A man is 
what he is solely by virtue of his membership of the state; he 
dan fully develop his personality only in a state. The lawS 
and institutions of the society are the outward manifestations 
of the state’s personality; the common consciousness of citizens 
is its inward expression. The state’s consciousness is instilled 
in the human heart and becomes the individual’s conscious- 
ness. Each individual is completely dominated from within 
by the spirit of the state for the state is the fountain of social 
righteousness. Social righteousness controls the relations of 
individuals to one another and is not only a self-consciousness, 
but also a habit of life observed by the people. It lies in the 
mind of individuals impelling them to ..respect the spirit of 
the state; it is also a visible system of laws and customs, opinions 
and beliefs, which the people recognize. Social righteousness 
is* vested in the state; the state has a moral authority which 
transcends the purely subjective dictates of the moral impera- 
tive and the purely objective prescriptions of law. The state 
thus becomes the repository of true morality. 

It is easy to understand how the personality of the indivi- 
dual is permeated by influences originating from the com- 
munity in which he 'lives. He is born into a family that 
shares certain cultural attributes with other families belonging 
to the same community and transmits them to the child. The 
family, itself moulded by the society, also moulds the life of 
the child, educating and indoctrinating the child. The child 
growStand acquires many ideas from the socially conditioned 
family, although he has not the intellectual power to test the 
validity of those ideas. The personality of the individual thus 
comes to be fashioned by the matrix of the state. The state 
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is a whole of which individuals are parts ; the parts are inter- 
related; their growth and functioning are determined by the 
whole. The spirit of the whole informs the parts. The whole 
expresses itself through parts; the state realizes itself in and 
through individuals, and the existence of individuals, again, 
becomes meaningful in relation to the state. The parts may 
seem to be isolated and unrelated; but their consciousness is 
pervaded by the whole. The individual is as much within 
the state as the state is within the individual; the individuals 
are conscious of themselves as individuals and as parts of the 
state. In so far as the individual is conscious of the whole of 
which he is a part, the whole, i.e., the .state, becomes al^o 
‘self-conscious and self-actualizing. Individuals thus create a 
new entity with a unique personality, i.e., the state. Indivi- 
duals manifest a spirit that is eternally embodied in the state; 
for the state is a permanent organism, while individuals live 
for a limited period. The state is able to represent the im- 
manent spirit of the nation. 

Idealists seek to identify individual morality with service 
to the state. Relations of men with fellow men comprise the 
basis of individual morality. The state determines these rela- 
tions and, therefore, it is the state which enables the individual 
to achieve morality, for hy its spirit and its laws and institutions 
it endows individuals with morality. The individuals on their 
part must conscientiously execute their social duties and serye 
the state scrupulously and when an individual completely sub- 
ordinates his will to that of the state, he attains the highest 
degree of morality. The individual, to be sure, owes alle- 
giance to other associations, e.g., a church, a cricket club or 
a trade union. His loyalties to such associations should be 
promoted but these loyalties ought to be conceived as embraced, 
and yet transcended, by loyalty to the state for it is the state 
which expresses itself through all those associations. 

The individual should pursue some ideal objectives but he 
is indebted to the state which has enabled him to formulate 
certain ideal ends, for it is only in the state that he can fully 
develop his nature and only a fully developed nature edn at- 
tain ideal ends. The state, again, bestows on the individual 
the right to pursue those ends. . It is the repository of the best 
elements in the natures of individuals. The individual cannot 
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have ainy real rights which are in conflict with those of the 
state. In a case of conflict the rights of the state supersede 
rights of the individual. The state removes hindrances to the 
living of a good, life directed towards ideal ends. The indi- 
vidual, therefore, can enjoy freedom only by serving the state 
which secures certain objective circumstances without which 
the individual is unable to live a good life. As the citizen 
obeys the state he achieves freedom. As he abides by the 
laws and upholds the institutions of the state he is adhering 
to the prescriptions of social righteousness, and therefore, gain- 
ing real freedom. The concept of the state as the repository 
qf social righteousness implies also the concept of the highest 
form of good life; in obeying the state the individual is realiz-* 
ing that good life. Without the state individual freedom is 
impossible for the individual attains freedom because of the 
state ; he cannot attain it without the state. It can be imagined 
how in some situations the individual may be forced by the 
state to be free. Thus, a robber, acting as a robber, is not 
exercising real freedom; when detectives, who are the officials 
of the state, catch him, he gets a real opportunity to bet free; 
serving a prison sentence he will be compelled to attain real 
freedom. 

The state has no moral obligations either to individuals or 
to other states. The state is the fountain of social morality 
which, again, comprises and transcends the moral relations of 
citizens. The whole is not bound by moral relations to its 
parts; the parts must so function as to maintain the vitality of 
the whole. The good of the state comprises the good of indi- 
viduals. The individuals arc morally obliged to act in such 
a way as to preserve the strength of the state but the state 
heis no reciprocal duty to individuals. The state presides qyer 
the moral world of citizeni; but it is not a party bound by ’ 
relations obtaining in that moral world. The state can legi- 
timately demand any service from the individuals including 
the sacrifice of their lives. Especially in times of war the state 
can call upon individuals to act in whatever way it feels 
neceslary. In an emergency the state may utilize individuals 
in all conceivable ways ; and, of course, it will itself judge 
whether there has arisen an emergency. Furthermore, the 
state is exempted from moral obligations towards other states. 
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For the state does not owe moral obligation to any other en- 
tity. The state is free not to consider requirements of justice 
while shaping its policy towards another state. No considera- 
tions of morality should inspire the state in its dealings with 
another state. 

The idealistic approach, however, is exposed to various criti- 
cisms. Idealists often assume that the state is an end in itself 
and their viewpoint appears to endorse the omnipotence of 
the state. Critics challenge such assumptions. It is easy to 
accept that a man can fully develop his personality and realize 
freedom only in association with other individuals and, there- 
fore, only in a state. But to accept this cannot justify accept- 
ing the theory that the state is omnipotent and constitutes an 
end in itself. Individuals do fiot live for the state : the state 
is an instrument of service; the state lives for the individ.jj[als. 
To argue, as the idealists do, that a man is merely realizing 
his real will when he is coerced by the state to carry out its 
dictates, is dangerous. That would condone all tyrannical 
acts of the state’s officials. Idealists affirm that the rights of 
the ^tate override the rights of individuals, and thus keep the 
individuals defenceless against undue encroachments by the 
state. Illegitimate acts of the state would appear to be legi- 
"timate once the distinction between the ‘ real ’ and the ‘ un- 
real ’ or ‘ actual ’ will is admitted. 

Idealists are guilty of paying insufficient attention to volun- 
tary associations which bind citizens within the state or even 
link up citizens belonging to different states. An important 
and expanding segment of human life is regulated by these 
associations, and many vital desires and interests of individuals 
are nursed by them. Participation by individuals in the acti- 
vities of at least some of these associations cannot be considered 
less important than their participation in the activities of the 
state. To glorify the state in such a way as to neglect the 
importance of these associations means taking an inadequate 
view of the multifold aspirations and enterprises composing 
the life of the individual. Especially an association like the 
Roman Catholic Church, with followers all over the (vorld, 
considerably devalues the mystic exaltation of the state by 
idealists. 

The idealist theory unwarrantedly looks upon the state as 
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isolated entity emancipated from moral obligations towards 
other states. Some idealists, e.g., Hegel, even advocate that 
the state can realize its true being and display latent virtues 
only in war. History indeed attests the fact that states while 
dealing with other states are often guided by expediency 
rather than by morality; but idealists proceed to clothe a 
policy of expediency with morality provided it is pursued by a 
state. Thus, they set up a double standard of moral behavi- 
our. Individuals will be accused of immorality if they take 
a certain course of action in their private capacities, but not 
if they do so as representatives of their own states in relation 

other states. A state in practice stands in necessary moral 
relations with other states; everyday states are performing 
acts, in relation to other states, which are peaceful and indi- 
cate an awareness of reciprocal obligations. Patent facts like 
these arc overlooked by idealists when they allow the state to 
operate in a vacuum and to add to its dignity by engaging in 
hostilities. 

It should also be affirmed — although idealists deny it — 
that the state has positive obligations towards its citizens. When 
citizens are governed by the state, they are not governed by 
an abstract entity which can be said to have no moral respon- 
sibilities; they are governed by men who wield the power of 
the state. Rulers are capable of committing moral or im- 
moral acts. Daily they have to exercise powers touching the 
lives of individuals. It can be emphasized that rulers have 
definite moral obligations to promote the welfare of the ruled. 
The adoption of idealistic teaching constitutes an evasion of 
these responsibilities. 

Idealists incorrectly assume that the state represents the 
final unit of human ^integration. The process of evolution 
from families to nation-states suggests that mankind gradually 
moves towards higher types of organizations embracing a larger 
and more diverse number of elements than their predeces- 
sors. The nation-state may not remain the final form of 
human organization. Growing economic ties between nation- 
states* have already indicated that human needs cannot be 
properly satisfied by the type of organization that a nation- 
state represents; from the standpoint of economic needs of 
bumanity, the concept of the nation-state is outdated. It is 
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quite possible that men will be driven to construct a new un. 
i.e., the world-state, in response to needs that become irresistible. 
Those who idealize the state are oblivious of the possibility 
that the nation-state as a unit of human association may be 
replaced by another having a greater ability to satisfy the 
interests of mankind. 

This short survey of the important approaches to the study 
of the nature of the state leaves us with one certain reflection: 
the definition of the state will remain uncertain. It is impos- 
sible to formulate a definition that will suit all purposes and 
.satisfy all scholars. Men have varying temperaments and in- 
terests — there are jurists, politicians, philosophers and others. 
They will appreciate the merits of their own approach rather* 
than those of others. The definition of the state, therefore, can 
only be framed in the light of the objects and situations one 
has in view. If students of political science hanker after a 
workable definition, it is advisable to turn to the realistic ap- 
proach. The state may then be defined as a comprehensive 
organization with specific institutions to regulate some essen- 
tial segments of relations among men within its jurisdiction. 
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Chapter IV 

SOVEREIGNTY 

The exercise of-, power forms the core of politics, and theories 
of sovereignty are central to the study of political science, be- 
cause sovereignty denotes the exercise of the supreme coercive 
power of the state; this power is Rnal, this power is legal. 
The state is sovereign because it has the ultimate authority, 
to adjust competing claims as to the distribution of power and 
S'esponsibility. , 

Different theories of sovereignty have been advanced in dif- 
ferent periods of human history explaining what the state' is 
and seeks to do and what the limits of its authority are. There 
has been speculation about whether sovereignty belongs to 
God or man, to the king who is omnipotent or to others in- 
cluding or excluding a king. Unmistakably these theories have 
sprung from the dominant social and political forces and the 
cultural background of the time. The aim of these doctrines 
has not been confined to a mere explanation of the social, 
political, cultural facts and institutions; it has often extended 
to their justification. It is not a mafter of surprise, there- 
fore, that no theory of sovereignty has been universally 
accepted. 

Ancient Times. The concept of sovereignty goes back to 
ancient days. The state was admittedly a sovereign entity, both 
in ancient Greece and ancient India. But in ancient civiliza- 
tions sovereignty was not usually held to be absolute. The 
sovereign administered laws, which were not statute laws (with 
which we are familiar) but custom-based and pervaded by 
folklore. The Hebrews believed that laws were derived not 
from the will of the king but from that of God. The Roman 
jurists again believed that laws were the laws of the community 
of which the sovereign was merely the agent. 

Middle Ages in Europe. The Middle Ages began with a 
belief in the limited authority of the sovereign; the sovereign 
was limited by the law of God or the law of nature. The 
sovereign was not the creator of law. The king again faced 
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sovereign, drawn by Hobbes and Bodin, appeai-s inaccurate 
to the democrat. 

(ii) Laws in a state are obeyed not simply because they 
are the commands of a sovereign or only because people are 
afraid of the punishment for non-corripliance, . There are also 
numerous other motives and interests, the sense of equity or 
decency, all of them impelling men to obey the laws. Hobbes 
and Bodin did not sufficiently emphasize — although they were 
not unaware of — the strength of these forces. Even a dictator 
pretends to implement not his personal will, but the will of 
the people. Hobbes and Bodin exaggerated the importance 
of the sovereign’s will. 

(iii) The despotism of the sovereign, implicit in the doc» 
trine of Bodin and Hobbes, does not appeal to persons steeped 
in the democratic tradition for they will not allow the sove- 
reign to trespass upon those spheres which, even tf not regulated 
by the sovereign, will not adversely affect the citizen’s loyalty 
to the sovereign. 

The doctrine of Bodin and Hobbes rendered a valuable ser- 
■^vice to the formation of the modern state. It supplied the 
philosophical justification for the consolidation of royal power 
amidst the vortex of feudal and religious claims. The modern 
state was organized as the monarch eliminated the challenge 
■ (S' the Church and the anarchy of a tottering feudal structure. 
The problem next arose how to make the monarch responsible 
to the people, how to make exercise of sovereignty conform 
to the demands of citizens. 

John Locke (1632-1704). John Locke was the spokesman 
of this acutely felt need to reverse the notion of sovereignty. 
Men set up the state to enjoy natural rights better than was 
possible in the state of nature. The state can guarantee indi- 
vidual rights more ably than the state of, nature. Men need 
not surrender all their natural rights except the essential mini- 
mum to the sovereign. Unljmitcd sovereignty is ruled out. 
Society, according to Locke, has the supreme power; it is the 
ultimate sovereign. The legislature is the source of law and 
endows society with form and unity; it is the supreme govern- 
mental authority or the governmental sovereign. Within the 
confines of law there is the legal sovereign, say, the king, en- 
joying supremacy in a strictly formal sense. The legislature. 
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however, is not an uncontrollable sovereign; it is merely a 
trustee; its powers may be taken away by society if it does not 
respect the rights of the people. Locke admits the right of 
revolution, the right to displace a government that destroys 
individual rights. Society holds sovereignty in reserve; what 
is potential becomes actual when a government is overturned. 
Government is an agent of society; and the agency may lapse. 
Locke clearly understood and boldly proclaimed that the legi- 
timacy of a government is derived from its service to the people, 
not from supposed sanctity but from obviously demonstrated 
utility. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). Rousseau enunci- 
^ated the doctrine of popular sovereignty; sovereignty, he says, 
belongs not to the monarch or the government but to the people 
in their collective capacity. The people are the sovereign; 
the will of the sovereign is the General Will; the General Will 
is always right. Laws are not determined by tyrannical 
monarchs or lazy aristocrats, they are determined by the nation 
as a whole. All the citizens will meet together to formulate 
the laws of the country for each citizen has a share in law- 
making. Rousseau wants the size of the state to be small, 
for if the population is smaller, the voice of one individual 
acquires correspondingly greater weight. Each citizen moulds 
legislation; hence the laws of the state do not really curtail 
his freedom and he does not feel he is being dominated by the 
state. In obeying the state the citizen is obeying himself. 

Rousseau’s theory of popular sovereignty leads to a series 
of difficulties. A law is not necessary if it reflects the unani- 
mous agreement of the citizens. In practice, citizens do not 
have unanimous views and their sovereignty means the sove- 
reignty of the majority. Then, the citizen who is in the mino- 
rity may feel that tl^ere is no justification for his obedience to 
a law which he does npt support. Rousseau tries to find a 
way out of this difficulty. The citizen belonging to the mino- 
rity is mistaken, suggests Rousseau. The citizen, however, 
may reply that it can be expected that he has made no mistake 
about his own wishes; furthermore, it is not to be expected 
that he is going to be immediately enlightened by the majority. 
Rousseau next proposes that in a meeting when the citizen is 
asked to vote, he will vote for the common good. He will be 
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separate states. For all practical purposes the controversy lost 
its importance after the Civil War (1861-1865) which esta- 
blished the supremacy of the Union over the individual states. 
During the Civil War the United States never acknowledged 
the legal validity of any act of the Southern Confederacy; the 
United States asserted all the time that the people of the South 
could legally pay allegiance only to the Union and not to the 
Southern Confederacy. The Civil War proved that individual 
states lacked the power to define their rights or to withdraw 
from the Union that did not uphold those rights. 

■ While the Civil War settled the controversy about posses- 
sion of sovereignty by the separate states, the dispute among ^ 
theoreticians on the divisibility of sovereignty in a federal state 
continued. Lowell thought the same people could receive 
commands from two sovereigns in the same territory concern- 
ing different matters. Bryce believed that co-ordinate autho- 
rities could divide legal sovereignty between them. However, 
the unity theory of sovereignty, i.e., the view that sovereignty 
is indivisible, appears to be far more sensible. The same being 
cannot have two wills while each of the wills is supreme. The 
sovereign will of the state is similarly indivisible. The same 
community cannot have two supreme powers, but the supreme 
'' pwwer or sovereignty of the state may be delegated to different 
agents working towards difi'erent purposes. The sovereign 
authority cannot be divided; but its functions may be distri- 
buted among different governmental organs; it may find ex- 
pression through various mouthpieces. No person or organ 
of government in a federal state exercises sovereign power in 
its entirety. Portions of the powers of sovereignty are dele- 
gated to different sets of agents. But to say that sovereignty 
is thjis divided is to confuse the process by which sovereignty 
is expressed and sovereignty itself. Sovereignty may be rea- 
lized in diverse ways by the acts of the legislature, the executive 
or the judiciary; these acts are all the manifestations of sove- 
reignty. Indivisibility of sovereignty is quite compatible with 
diffusion of power or the separation of governmental powers 
which may be a technique for averting tyranny. The supreme 
law of the United States is the constitution. It regulates the 
exercise of power as much by the Union authorities as by those 
of the states. It enshrines the sovereign will. Those who 
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made the constitution and those who can amend and change 
it are the sovereign. They are ‘ We the people of the United 
States 

Attacks upon the Theory of State Sovereignty 

Criticism by Internationalists. The concept of legal 
sovereignty of the state today stands indubitably modified by 
the growth of international law and organization. The chang- 
ing patterns of international relations have slowly tightened 
the grip of international law and organization on the state; 
its supremacy is manifestly modified. The progress of inter- 
^national organization from the Concert of Europe through the 
Hague conferences, the League of Nations to the United 
Nations has imposed many limitations on the authority of 
states. All these limitations may not arise out of precise legal 
provisions enjoining regularized sanctions; some of them do 
rest on a mere regard for public opinion ; many of them depend 
on the attitudes of big powers. But there is no doubt that the 
authority of states, in general, has been modified by a vast 
body of usually observed rules of international law. Sovereignty 
knows its limits. 

The Nuremberg Trials have palpably illustrated the way 
state sovereignty is being circumscribed. The Nuremberg’ 
tribunal has explicitly ruled that state sovereignty cannot jus- 
tify the right to wage aggressive wars. It has not accepted 
the plea of war criminals that their actions are the ‘ acts of 
state ’ and hence not punishable. The victorious states of the 
second world war have thus refused to grant full sovereignty 
to Germany; full sovereignty would include the right to start 
aggressive wars. In this way they have acknowledged the 
breakdown of the notion of full state sovereignty. The right 
to use violence is no longer an undefined prerogative attached 
to state sovereignty. The U.N. Charter deprives the members 
of the U.N. of an unlimited right to use force. Article 2, para- 
graph 4 of the U.N. Charter lays down that members of the 
U.N. * shall refrain from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state ’ 

Internationalists point out that the concept of state sove- 
reignty is obsolete as it is opposed to the unity of the world. 
Technology has unified the whole world, whereas the concept 
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of State sovereignty emphasizes the difference between states. 
With startling improvements in the means of communication 
the peoples of the world have come very near to one another. 
But the notion of state sovereignty keeps alive the memory of 
a basic division among them springing from membership of 
separate states. It stresses the independence of states which 
is countered by the ineradicable interdependence of states in 
the economic sphere. Even the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
cannot totally do away with their dependence on foreign eco- 
nomies. This economic interdependence becomes most ap- 
parent at the time of a world war when supply lines are cut 
off. 

* Criticism by Pluralists. Pluralists are opposed to the 
monists who advocate the traditional theory ofstate sovereignty. 
(Internationalists may or may not be included among plura- 
lists.) The pluralist attack on state sovereignty may be sum- 
med up under two heads: (A) some pluralists argue that the 
state is only one among many associations in society; (B) others 
argue that law is sovereign and the state is not superior to 
law. 

(A) Society is a network of associations; people organize 
themselves into associations because they recognize common 
interests facilitating group action. The satisfaction of these 
group interests is essential to the well-being of the individual. 
Society is woven and interwoven by such groups striving to 
realize diverse objectives, e.g., economic, political, religious; 
the state has not created them; nor do they continue to func- 
tion by the grace of the sovereign will of the state. The reli- 
gious associations, for example, have originated and functioned 
independently gf state sovereignty. Pluralists further affirm that 
such groups ultimately produce the state which has the fore- 
most function of adjusting the relations of groups to itself and 
to one another. It has been asserted by Gierke and Maitland 
that any such association rises naturally within a society and 
even possesses a real personality; its personality is independent 
of the consciousness and will of the members of the association. 
Figgis laments that the activities of the state cross the proper 
boundaries and often intrude into the spheres of such associa- 
tions as the Church and trjide unions which require and 
deserve freedom. 
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Some pluralists have advanced further. The Guild Socia- 
lists of England think that modern economic life dictates an 
enhancement of the authority of functional associations. The 
government today has undertaken, or tries to undertake, tasks 
which should better be left to functional associations. Guild 
Socialists like to confine the state to the role of an umpire 
among economic associations. Durkheim urges that the state 
should recognize the authority and capacity of professional as- 
sociations. They can be effective public institutions for im- 
plementing public policies by virtue of special interests and 
capabilities. The state may frame general legislative policies ; ' 
but occupational associations should be entrusted with imple- 
menting them efficiently. 

The state co-exists with an impressive variety of associa- 
tions^ and not simply of individuals. These associations grow 
and act independently. They carry out many functions for 
which they are better-equipped than the state. The loyalty 
of members to these groups may or may not subtract from their 
loyalty to the state and may or may not come into conflict 
with claims of allegiance put forward by the state. The crea- 
tion and continued functioning of these groups make it clear 
that the pre-eminence attached to the demands of the state is 
not undiluted; for the state is one among many types of huma;v 
groupings. Society is a mosaic of competing interest groups 
who continuously endeavour to realize their objectives. They 
have to adjust their aspirations to those of the contesting 
groups and the conflict of interests necessitates the application 
of restraints without which there would be disorder, injustice 
and exploitation. The state is to act as the referee; it has to 
impose restraints conducive to social justice and progress. Al- 
most none of the pluralists, therefore, would preach the abpli- 
tion of the state for the state represents the general interests 
of the community. Its Special respionsibility is to act as an 
umpire; it is ‘ the society of societies ’ or ‘ the organization of 
organizations’. It will shape and implement a common policy 
in cases concerning the people as a whole, and it has to pre- 
serve ®unity among the people. The state thus is endowed 
with an authority higher than or superior to that of associa- 
tions; but it cannot claim supremacy or absolute authority. 
The superior authority of the state is derived from what it 



Chapter V 

LAW, CONSENT AND COERCION 

Social order is impossible without social control. Analysed 
broadly, all forms of social control may be reduced to customs, 
folkways, mores, conventions and codes in institutional terms. 
There may be non-institutional forms of social control as well. 
In general, one may study the main forms of social control in 
four ways : organized social control ; social control through cul- 
♦jural usages and symbols; spontaneous individual-initiated 
control through values and ideas; and spontaneous social con- 
trol through direct collective experiences. Lggal regulation 
is an important aspect of organized social control. Law reTers 
to the imperative mechanism of social control and co-ordina- 
tion. In fact, the element of the imperative supported by a 
coercive sanction seems to lend a special character to the world 
of law. This is not to imply that the existence of law has always 
been associated with that of the state. As Malinowski has 
shown, primitive law referring to land tenure, to property and 

protection, to moral conduct, the law of marriage, all these 
have more than an academic anthropological interest. How- 
ever, law in primitive communities should be defined by func- 
tion and not by form. In the more highly developed commu- 
nities, the rules that are to be enforced are usually differentiated 
from the mass of other prescriptions and injunctions by a clear 
mechanism. Generally they are embodied in a special code 
of law. Here the term ‘code’ would imply all written law and 
all custom and precedent, such as would be valid in courts. 
Trie arm of the law in a complex modern oommunity obviously 
derives a major point of support from, the state. Perhaps that 
is the reason why legal systems are so often thought to be 
necessarily associated with one particular form of the political 
system, i.e., the state. 

A law, according to Roscoe Pound, may be looked aUfrom 
a number of different standpoints. For instance, from the 
standpoint of the legislator it may be regarded as a command 
to do or not to do some particular thing. From the stand- 
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point of the individual facing a legal system, a law may be 
regarded as a rule of conduct attended by a threat in case of 
its violation. From the standpoint of the judge a law is 
regarded as a rule of decision. Similarly, from the standpoint 
of a lawyer, a law is a basis for predicting to his client what 
the courts or the political administration would do, given a 
certain set of facts. In the contemporary world, relative em- 
phasis on each of these aspects apparently varies in accordance 
with the preference of the jurists and the systems, but usually 
in the Anglo-American and Commonwealth countries the 
jurists seem to regard the third point of view as basic because 
‘judges and administrative officials feel bound to and normally 
do follow the precept as a rule of determination, and hence it 
may be relied on as a rule of conduct and as a basis of predic- 
tion ’. The, fact that a law may be viewed from so many 
angles does not in any way suggest that the body of law is a 
collection of dilferent fragments. The body of law, in fact, is 
a unity, and the different standpoints only indicate the possible 
convenient points from which persons differently placed in 
relation to law may view it for their purpose. 

The Growth of Law. The history of the different concepts 
of law indicates the existence of a fairly ancient heritage of 
legal thought and practice. Thousands of years before Christ, 
the Sumerian civilization offered the protective authority of 
law. In the Hebraic and the Sumerian-Babylonian civiliza- 
tions law assumed a fundamental social and ethical role. In 
India the code of Manu and in Israel the actual laws set down 
by Moses have had a substantial influence on the subsequent 
legal and social systems. The Greek inheritance in respect of 
law through the roles of Solon and Lycurgus also cannot be 
overestimated. Plato anticipated Bentham in his faith in the 
omnipotence of laws made by an omniscient legislator, Jrtid 
Aristotle’s work "anticipates almost all the major themes and 
variations of modern Western legal thought. However, it 
was in ancient Rome that law attained an amazing refinement 
as a formal and conscious system of social control. From the 
Twelve Tables to the Justinian Code there runs an impressive 
story 'which has gained a permanent place in the history of 
law. The idea of a law of nature infused a new moral con- 
sciousness in the stream of Western legal theory which has 
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ultimately proved to be a very important, though controversial, 
concept. The Roman legal inheritance passing from the Holy 
Roman Empire through the Canon Law to the revived Roman 
law and its expansion to the whole Continent from the twelfth 
century onward, ultimately conquered the * entire field of 
Western and most of Central Europe. If one may broadly 
classify the two leading Western systems of law as Continental 
and Anglo- American, the former may be said to follow a system 
of codifications that has largely been influenced by the recep- 
tion of Roman law. The French Civil Code was the first 
.systematic framework of codified legal relationship, and in one 
way or another the I^atin countries of Europe and iVmcrica 
have followed it. English law has largely developed on a 
line of its own and it has also formed the basis of the American 
and the Commonwealth legal evolution. In spite of the diffe- 
rences between English and American law, there is neverthe- 
less a distinctly common thread that unites the Anglo-Ameri- 
can sytsem — a link that is founded on the common law of 
England and a judicial theory based on a precedent system. 
In the Continental systems, thejudicial decisions ar<; not treated 
as a ptimary source of law. Another important difference be- 
tween the Anglo-American and the Continental systems lies 
ip^tlic fact that the latter proceeds from general rules to indi- 
vidual decisions while Anglo-American law centres round a 
decision on individual problems. Continental systems prefer 
to establish general legal principles whereas Anglo-American 
systems tend to build up the principle from case to case. 
Perhaps these different inclinations may explain to some extent 
the pre-cmiflcnce enjoyed by a mass of legal theories in the 
Continent and also the lack of it or the largely analytical 
orientations of Anglo-American legal discussions. 

• The Sources of Law. The ambiguoui? designation ‘ source 
of law ’ may legitimately raise many difficult questions. Sources 
of law arc understood to mean roughly, as Alf Ross points 
out, the aggregate of factors which exercise influence on the 
judge’s formulation of the rule on which he bases his decision. 
This influence, to add an element of qualification, may*vary 
from those sources which furnish the judge with a ready rule 
of law, to those sources which offer him nothing more than 
ideas and inspiration from whfch he himself has to formulate 
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the rule he may need. Thus, legislation seems to offer a finished 
product, immediately ready for use by the judge. Not so is 
the case with custom and precedent. These two elements deliver 
mostly semi-finished products which may have to be finished 
by the judges themselves. Again, in so far as the judge has 
to use reason as a source, he only gets certain raw materials. 
He has to fashion such raw materials in order to satisfy his 
particular judicial need. 

Considered historically, precedent and reason may be said 
to have always played a considerable part corresponding to 
the ideas of formal and material justice. Custom has played 
a dominant role of source in the primitive legal systems just 
ds legislation is doing in respect of modern law. Broadly, le- 
gislation in such cases would include constitutional and ordi- 
nary laws. By virtue of the formal competence of these enact- 
ments, the judges usually feel themselves to a large extent 
bound by them in most states — especially in the countries 
which follow the system of Continental law. Precedents have 
no formal binding force in the Continental systems. In Eng- 
lish law, however, the judges are bound by the rule of prece- 
dent. Thus, the doctrine designated stare decisis offers a general- 
ly recognized procedure, although creative departures, on oc- 
casions, from it have not been rare. In American law the 
problem of precedent, owing to the flood of decisions, leaves a 
choice to the judge which is comparatively greater than that 
of his English counterpart. Reason, as a source of law, attains 
an importance in a situation where the judge is unable to 
find among the positive sources any rule which can be em- 
ployed as a basis for his needed decision. While^xpressing a 
decision on such a point the judge in some ways happens to 
create law. The cultural attitude of the judge concerned may 
make its way into law through these attempts to fill in ‘ the 
‘ gap’. Again, through jWicia/ interpretation, the judges, espe- 
cially in the Anglo-American systems may enrich the substance 
of law. Equity as an instrument of preventive justice has also 
an important role to play in the common law countries. Im- 
portant commentaries on law incorporating accepted judicial 
wisdom provide an element of help to the judges in augmenting 
their ‘ reason ’. In some limited spheres rules and orders 
framed by administrative agencies may have the force of law. 
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An international treaty may also add some elements to the na- 
tional legal storehouse. 

We have so far concentrated on the sources of national law. 
In the field of international law things are obviously far more 
difficult. The role of legislation is obviously destined to play 
a little part in directing the courts seeking to apply it in the 
area of international jurisdiction. The International Court 
of Justice, in Article 38 of the Statute, directs the following 
rules to be applied: — 

(a) international conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recognized by the contest- 
ing states, 

{b) international custom as evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law, 

(c) the general principles of law recogni*ed by civilized 

nations, 

(d) subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial decisions 

and the teachings of the most highly qualified publi- 
cists of the various nations, as subsidiary means for 
the determination of rules of law. 

Implicitly, therefore, the jurists drafting the Statute have 
worked on the assumption that the way must be left open for 
jAidicial filling in of ^bstantial gaps in settled rules, while at 
the same time giving some assurance to states that the law 
imposed by the Court would not be arbitrary. On the whole, 
the sources of law in both national and international law, offer 
a complex choice and much depends on the systems and 
situations in deciding how they are to be utilized in a 
specific case. 

Approaches to Law. The term law has been interpreted 
in many different ways. Elaborate legal theories have grown 
round such controversies. Opinions diffor about the meaning, 
scope, function and purpose of law.* In the heat of contro- 
versy, one is likely to forget the essential conflict of meanings 
that have been advanced by the different experts. The clash 
of different schools of thought has confused the issue so much 
that it is fairly difficult to distinguish the various levels of 
discussions which have been followed by the various legal 
theories. Thus, law has been sometimes treated as frozen 
custom, as the embodiment of justice, as the fact of a class, as 
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a pure norm, and on other occasions as simply the command 
of the sovereign authority. Very often what the law is, has 
been confused with what it should be. Many writers have 
also failed to draw a distinct line between the form and the 
substance of law. As a result there has been much confusion 
and controversy in legal analysis. It would perhaps be 
interesting to treat some of the contending schools of thought 
in a brief framework in order to clarify the area of legal 
theories. 

Natural Law. For about 2500 years the idea of natural 
law has excited the imagination of many legal and political 
philosophers. In a way the reliance on natural law has mostly 
meant a search for absolute justice and the failure to achieve 
this. The standard of positive law has not satisfied many 
philpsophers and in their quest for something higher and nobler 
the natural law philosophers have speculated on the eternal 
principles of law which may make of law sometliing more 
than the handiw'ork of human beings. Sometimes tlie souixe 
of the transcendent validity of law has been sought in a magi- 
cal law of God or in the insight of absolute reason. It is, 
however, evident that a theory of such a metaphysical rfature 
would naturally suffer from various ambiguities. Almost all 
the philosophers advocating natural law allow' nature ^ 
speak with so many arbitrary voices that one instantly recog- 
nizes the real human voices behind the banner of nature. 
With changing social and ])olitical conditions the notions of 
natural law' have undergone many changes. Only one thing 
has remained constant and that is the general agreement 
among these philosophers to appeal to something higher than 
positive law. This point apart, usually the advocates of the 
idea of natural law have tended to support wildly contradictory 
legal and political viewpoints. For instance, in the political 
field, natural law combified w'ith the theory of social contract 
has been used to justify' the stabilized pow'cr and also to over- 
throw it. Similarly, in the field of international law Grotius 
and Pufendorf utilized it to support a law of nations, yet it is 
not rare to see thinkers justifying war and subordination as 
something ordained by nature. However, it cannot be denied 
that natural law has rendered a valuable service to the develop- 
ment of law. It has played a substantial role in the transfer- 
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ination of the old civil law of the Romans into a broad and 
cosmopolitan legal system. It has been used as a weapon in 
the struggle against orthodoxy, absolutism, reaction and inter- 
national anarchy by various philosophers and movements. 
Democratic governments have adopted many elements from 
the idea of natural law — this is so especially in the case of the 
American government. In our day there has been an attempt 
to ‘ revive ’ natural law in some quarters. Stammlcr’s theory 
of natural law with a variable content and the modern natural 
law theories of Geny and Del Vecchio are some of the products 
of the urge to revive the law of nature. They have not been 
able to clarify the picture substantially, but it is a matter jof 
interest that the reaction against dry positivism has led so 
many jurists working in the fields of municipal and interna- 
tional law to attempt such a revival. 

Hhloriral Theories. Historical jurisprudence originated as 
a reaction against the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
with its belief in natural law, and against the spirit of the re- 
volutionaries, which glorified excessively the power of the 
human will. Frederick von Savigny was its major exponent 
in Germany and outside. Savigny believed that law is found, 
not made. The growth of law is primarily an unconscious 
Tllid organic process.* In his scheme the lawyer represents an 
organ of popular consciousness and the lawyer is a relatively 
more important law-making agency than the legislator. 
Savigny draws a parallel between language and law; neither 
is easily capable of application to other peoples and countries 
under a dictation. Law, for Savigny, is essentially Volksrecht 
or custom. G. F. Puchta, another famous exponent of this 
school, similarly described law as the product of the unique 
gcyiius of a particular people. In England Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine gave a classic expression of th^ historical theory of 
law. He combined the best elemeftts of Montesquieu’s and 
Savigny’s theories in order to arrive at his version, which is 
remarkably free from the abstract romanticism of Savigny. 
According to him, sober research into the primitive history of 
society and law yields a better result than that of abstract 
theorizing on law; only historical research can reveal the real 
nature of law. Maine’s belief in the dominant part played 
by habit, by instinct, by primitive emotion in the organization 
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of society, lends a distinctly conservative air to his legal theories. 
The historical school was born of a merger of history and philo- 
sophy and under the strong assault of empiricism when history 
was separated from philosophy, historical jurisprudence gave 
way to the analytical school of jurisprudence. 

Austin and the Analytical School. Analytical jurisprudence 
is mainly interested in the logic of law. It is interested 
in enquiring into the logical inter-relationships of legal propo- 
sitions. It seems to build up a theory of law that is coherent, 
consistent and yet has nothing to do with metaphysical specu- 
lations. John Austin, the founder of this type of legal analysis 
defines law as a rule laid down for the guidance of an intelligent 
being by an intelligent being having power over him. Ac- 
cording to Austin ‘ the science of jurisprudence is concerned 
with positive laws, or with laws strictly so called, as considered 
without regard to their goodness or badness Every positive 
law is set by a sovereign authority. The essence of all law is 
command. It refers to the command of the sovereign ad- 
dressed to the subject. Such a command is associated with a 
threat of sanction in the case where the command is disobeyed. 
From such an assertion it follows that international law is 
merely positive morality — it cannot claim the status of positive 
1 aw because of its obvious failure to impost sanctions. Austifrt 
sovereign is not bound by any higher law. Again, it must be 
assumed, that the sovereign’s existence presupposes the habit 
of obedience from the bulk of a given society. One is free to 
reject such an assumption but while analysing Austin, this as- 
sumption must be considered to be an integral part of his 
logic. In fact, Austin’s basic postulate concentrates first of all 
on a concept of an independent political society, that is, a 
body of men who habitually yield obedience to some determi- 
nate authority — an authority that has no human superior. It 
is to be noted here that Austin is interested in dealing with the 
society which is capable of ‘ law ’ and that he is not interested 
in taking into account the primitive groupings who are not 
prepared for a legal system in the positivistic sense of the 
term.* It is also important to remember the things that Austin 
does not say. For example, he does not say that a society 
must have a sovereign or that a society with an absolute 
sovereign must be better than others. He only intends to 
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say that his own system of logical analysis of law presupposes 
such a society. Thus when Laski or Maciver in their haste 
to establish their own claims deride Austin by accusing him 
with all sorts of moral and social charges, the points simply 
miss the mark because, after all, Austin himse'lf should not be 
criticized for what the later Austinians claimed in their ambi- 
tious enthusiasm. The logical system of Austin mainly repre- 
sents a quest for a formal theory from which has been subtract- 
ed all reference cither to actual political and social conditions 
or to desirable political and social conditions. 

• Subsequent analytical theories have tried to modify Austi- 
nian logic in many ways. Holland, for instance, while ac- 
cepting the command theory in principle substitutes enforce- 
ment for the command of the sovereign. John Chipman Gray 
while conforming to Austin’s main contribtition, disagrees 
with the function attributed by Austin to the sovereign law- 
giver. For Gray, the law is what the persons acting as judicial 
organs of the stale lay down as rules of conduct. Similarly, 
for Salmond, the law consists of the rules recognized and acted 
on by the courts of justice. In these later developments law 
appears, much more than in Austin, as law in action, and 
such approaches, together with the distinction between 
essentials and accidentals in the law, have definitely enriched 
the field of analytical positivism. 

Kelsen and the Pure Science of Law. As we turn our attention 
from Austin to Kelsen, we find an almost similar spirit, 
although the legal theory of Kelsen is, in fact, a far more 
formal and sophisticated exercise in analytical positivism. Hans 
Kelsen and his Vienna school would insist that only a purely 
analytical approach to law can be regarded as scientific. For 
thgm the science of law is a branch of normative sciences as 
distinguished from natural sciences. LrfW, in the noimative 
sense, lays down rules which prescribe right conduct. Such 
rules do not predicate what actually happens; their existence 
is not impaired by the fact that they are not sufficiently ob- 
served in individual cases. The question why a legal rule is 
obeyed, is a question which lies outside the domain of legal 
science. In Kelsen’s view the legal duty is the centrally es- 
sential element of the legal system. The validity of a legal 
rule cannot be understood by reference to a fact in the domain 
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of existence; it can be understood only by reference to what 
shall be. Ultimately, the binding force of all norms derives 
from the basic norm of the particular legal system. The basic 
norm or the fundamental norm itself is neither valid nor in- 
valid; it is a hypothesis the utility of which will depend on 
the extent the norms of the legal system of the particular 
society can be derived from it. The crucial question of the 
derivation of validity of the basic norm has been dismissed by 
Kelsen as a pre-legal or meta-lcgal question. The basic norm 
is not created in a legal procedure by a law-creating organ. 
It is there, says Kelsen, ‘ because it is presupposed to be valid; 
and it is presupposed to be valid because without this presup- 
position no human act could be interpreted as a legal, espe*- 
daily as a norm creating act.’ 

Kelsen has contributed an elaborate logical system to the 
understanding of law and by devising a self-contained and self- 
sufficient system of legal analysis has dealt a blow to the meta- 
physical jurists. Unlike Austin, Kelsen’s attitude to inter- 
national law is one of deep sympathy. And perhaps, as Lauter- 
pacht has pointed out, Kelson’s choice of the primacy of inter- 
national law over municipal law results from a secret report to 
natural law. Even if the term natural law seems to be inappro- 
priate to this context, it is difficult to deny that Kelson’s logic 
reveals many difficulties whenever we want to test it in practice. 
Evidently, that has been the fate of the most logical systems 
which demand an excessive rigour and yet such difficulties do 
not in any way deflate the logical value of the system in ques- 
tion. When Laski criticizes Kelson by saying that pure theory 
is an exercise in logic and not in life, he simply fails to take 
into account the very purpose of Kelsen, and when in the 
same sentence Laski confesses that pure theory is unanswerq.ble 
provided we grant its postulates, he is obviously paying Kelsen 
a tribute that the lattel has obviously earned by his logical 
merit. 

Sociological Theories of Law. If a formal design fascinates 
the analytical positivists, the sociological view of law seeks 
to focus our attention to the facts of life that are associated 
with law, its content, enforcement and obedience. The word 
‘law’ is used by the adherents of the sociological view, for social 
control through the systematic application of the force of politi- 
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cally organized society. Social anthropologists have attempted 
to extend the basis of this definition further in order to 
study legal structures which escape the rigours of this defini- 
tion. Timasheff’s distinction between the sociology of law 
and sociological jurisprudence need not arrest our understand- 
ing, for that would be rather unnecessary hair-splitting of 
terms at this stage. Taken broadly, we may begin from Mon- 
tesquieu whose view, that human laws as social phenomena 
can be understood only by postulating the operation of cause 
and effect in the social field, ma). be accepted as the beginning 
Df the sociological study of legal problems. Later the mechani- 
cal analogy of Comte, the biological analogy of Spencer, the 
psychological and sociological influences which penetrate the 
writings of Gierke, Ward, Pareto, Weber and Durkheim, pre- 
pared the ground on w'hich modern sociological approaches 
to law have mainly relied. 

In 1912 Roscoe Pound formulated a series of objectives for 
the sociological study of law which still remains a valuable 
guide in this particular field. The central point in this series 
is occupied by a study of the actual effects of law in action. 
In th5 Continent Ehrlich had already initiated such studies 
with great effect and henceforth the common law countries 
foemd this to be a rewarding venture. Secondly, sociological 
study has been urged as an cssimtial task for the preparation 
for law-making. Thirdly, the sociological approach directs 
its attention to the great influence on legal development of the 
methods of legal reasoning, and, in the way of Benjamin 
Cardozo to the nature of the judicial process. Fourthly, at- 
tention is paid to a sociological legal history of common law. 
Fifthly, the problem of individualization of justice is discussed 
with considerable care. A study of individualization implies 
’an assessment of the standards of legal cohduct in the context 
of the special circumstances of each case. These and the 
other concerns reveal the persistent attempts of the sociologi- 
cally oriented legal writers to discover the social reality behind 
legal systems and actions. These writers have disagreed 
among themselves about the exact way of facing each problem 
but there remains a common link that binds most of their 
works to the sociological approach. Sociological jurisprudence 
has had a substantial importance in the development of recent 
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legal studies. In general, it has promoted a functional atti- 
tude; a consideration of the social context of law; a movement 
for preventive justice; a study of the limits of effective legal 
action; an inter-disciplinary co-operation and many other 
advancements. * 

Pragmatist and Realist Viewpoints. Pragmatism has stimulated 
a distinct approach to law, that of looking towards 
the consequences of law. It demands a more experimental 
and flexible logic of law — an approach which, according to 
John Dewey, can turn law into a steady, secure and intelligent 
instrument of social reform. The pragmatists concentrate orf 
the question of how the rules of law work in concrete situations. 
Justice Holmes indicated such a view when he declared thal 
‘ the prophecies of what the courts will do in fact and nothing 
more pretentious are what I mean by the law ’. Such move- 
ments as pragmatism and realism in law seem to stem from a 
common scientific and functional outlook and at many points 
it is difficult to set the precise borderline between the sociolo- 
gical, pragmatist and realist schools. Sometimes, as in the 
specific case of Roscoe Pound, more than one element would 
appear to reside in the same legal writer. 

Legal Idealism. Legal idealism till the nineteenth century 
was developed significantly in the writings of the political 
philosophers. However, modern legal idealism has been formu- 
lated by many jurists themselves. Kantorowicz, a represen- 
tative exponent of such a view, defines law as a body of social 
rules prescribing external conduct and considered justiciable. 
He rejects the realist viewpoint because he feels that the realists 
confuse explanation with justification. Legal rules, he main- 
tains, are expressions of the relations that ought to exist be- 
tween some human conduct and some of the possible properties 
of this conduct. These duties are dependent on other duties. * 
The question of validity is related to the question of absolute 
rule which must be accepted by an act of faith. Apparently 
such a view comes close to Kelsen’s theory of the basic norm 
but then the element of social concern and faith lends a dis- 
tinctive colour to the new form of legal idealism developed by 
so many important modern thinkers. 

Marxian Theories of Law. As we move to the Marxian 
theory of law we find a set of assertions that are based on the 
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concepts of class conflict and socialism. In the Marxian system 
the legal norms are derived from the relevant modes of pro- 
duction. Law, according to this view, is the expression of class 
relations and impartial justice can never be expected until 
and unless there is a fundamental reorganization of class rela- 
tions in accordance with a socialist system. Karl Renner, an 
Austrian socialist, developing a socialist theory of law pointed 
out that society produces certain ways of life in a process of 
permanent change and evolution. Legal science, according 
to Renner, has to cover three stages: first, the formation of 
Taw; secondly, its formulation as a norm: and finally, the social 
function exercised by the norm. Developing mainly the last 
jJoint, Renner, by an extensive analysis, attempts to show how 
law ultimately acts as a subtle instrument of expropriation by 
the capitalists. However, Renner deviates considerably from 
basic Marxist logic and urges the socialists to abandon their 
passive attitude towards law. Concentrating on the orthodox 
Marxian view, Vyshinsky has developed the Soviet theory of 
law which believes that law is basically an instrument manipu- 
lated by the ruling class for their own advantage. For the 
Soviet "state law must serve the interests of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. However, the legal system of the U.S.S.R. 
haTnot hesitated to borrow many elements from the capitalist 
systems. Thus, the institution of contract has been taken over 
from capitalistic systems and preserved, but for difiTerent pur- 
poses. It may be pointed out that contemporary Soviet 
theories of law suffer from a dilemma : they can criticize the 
Western systems in a facile way by indicating the class basis 
underlying them, but when it comes to explain the law of the 
communist states, this analysis wavers between the reason of 
jthejBtate and the reason of the community. Marxian theories 
of law are, therefore, more facile-in their dttacks and less arti- 
culate in analysing constructive frameworks for socialist laws. 

The Law, the State and the Community. Once we are 
acquainted with the different meanings assigned to the term 
‘ law ’ by the contending schools of legal and political thought, 
it becomes somewhat easier to discuss the question of the re- 
lationship that exists between law, the state and the commu- 
nity. Austin and his successor^ have no doubt that law is the 
product of the state. In Kelsen, the legal order obviously 
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merges into the state — beyond the basic norm which is reflect- 
ed in the constitutional order of the state, the jurist would have 
no legal right to enquire. The whole analytical attitude is 
one whereby the state always has the upper hand over the 
legal norms. The element of authoritative hierarchy implied 
in the positivist concept of law precludes the possibility of any 
rivalry with the state in so far as legal norms are derived from 
the state. All this is neat logic and one has the right to be 
attracted or repelled by Austin or Kelsen and free to devise 
an alternative scheme of law in case repulsion adds a creative 
effect. But then straightforward argument and clear under- 
standing have always proved to be rare blessings in the area 
of political controversy, and it is a matter of wonder that the 
dry, cold formalism of Austin and Kclscn has generated so 
mych emotional heat in the political world of our time. 

Political pluralisls and their fellow-travellers made it almost 
a fashion some decades ago to attack Austin and Kelsen, more 
so the former. In doing so they credited Austin with state- 
ments which he never made and then sought to demolish these 
statements with great energy. In some cases these critics 
came to the scene already armed with their own assumptions 
and they often decried positivism because it refused to accept 
these assumptions. After an ingenioui; sociological analysis, 
Maciver, for example, advances the ambitious assertion that 
the state is both the child and the parent of law. By a curious 
combination ol' social analysis and ethical presuppositions 
Ernest Barker also conforms to this assertion. Maciver insists 
that there arc two distinct forms of law corresponding to his 
asserted relationships — constitutional law and ordinary law. 
Barker adopts a slightly different name for these two- -primary 
law and secondary law. In Britain, Maciver admits, both 
forms appear to prbceed from the same source. However, in 
most countries these twb have a different character and sanc- 
tion. The sanction behind the ordinary law is definite; the 
state can compel, if need be, by force, the citizens to obey 
it. So far Austin need not worry much. But what happens 
when the question of sanction behind the constitutional law 
— the law which creates the state, its legal parent — is raised ? 
Maciver notes that Dicey does not succeed in giving an ade- 
quate answer. He also notes that the traditional answers only 
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confuse this issue. The distinction drawn by Duguit between 
the state and government fails to supply the required answers. 
Maciver has a ‘ realistic ’ suggestion : we should admit that the 
state is an association, with consequent liabilities and responsi- 
bilities. The affirmation of these liabilities can be secured only 
if rights arc admitted against the state itself. Such rights would 
not be meaningless because, after all, like the government, the 
state itself is dependent upon'^the will of the community. So 
here is postulated another authority that is higher than the 
state in order that higher law may be derived from it. And 
once Maciver succeeds in proving the existence of this higher 
law, it becomes easier for him to maintain that constitutional 
law, together with international law, limits the sovereignty o^ 
the state. This is in a way rather arbitrary. Such a postulat- 
ed hierarchy is hardly a logical improvemenUupon Austin 
because both these thinkers are offering us their concepts of 
normative hierarchies together v\ ith equally vulnerable assump- 
tions and debatable terminology. 

The relationships between the state, tlu^ law and the com- 
munity have been further complicated by I’irncst Barker’s sug- 
gested ?ilternative to the positivist interpreta.l ion. Barker, unlike 
Maciver, begins with an <7 piiori ethical commitment. Accord- 
ing«<o him the state isV.he ‘ child ’ of law ‘ in so far as it is be- 
gotten by an idea of justice; is brought to birth by the primary 
law which constitutes it as a legal association and gives it a 
constitution; and is henceforth found by its nature to act in 
accordance with that primary law That the state is begotten 
by an idea, and what is more, by an idea of justice, and that 
the state should be accepted as a legal association only — all 
these are generalizations which may be comforting to Barker 
butjiot necessarily convincing to the students of law. Heavily 
tinged with such ethical bias and arbitrary assumptions. 
Barker offers little logical trouble to jufal positivism though his 
moral exhortations, like Maciver’s analytical fascinations, 
may have many things to commend them to those political 
observers who are in specific need of moral and social 
re-armament. 

If one person defines the state as being the basic source of 
laws, and identifies the legal with the political order, and 
another, by elaborate social or ethical classification, makes the 
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community the source of the state and law the product of the 
state, both are arguing with equal logical validity. As long 
as the moral or the sociological propositions remain subjectively 
assured and objectively unverifiable, it is no use accusing the 
positivists of gross failure. The moral or the sociological com- 
mitment of any critic of positivism does not reward him with 
any logical scoring-point against the rigorous schemes of Austin 
and even less so against Kelsen — the latter could be accused 
less of the emotional lapses which sometimes add a minor 
defect to Austin’s schemes. The state itself is a conceptualized 
abstraction and whether it should be granted the status of 
parentage or childhood to law depends on how one builds up 
one’s own construction. The same is true about abstract con- 
cepts like the community and society. A greater caution about 
the logic and language in this particular controversy would 
have caused less emotional entanglement in this area of political 
enquiry. 

Law, Ethics and Justice. The operation of the law as a 
body of authoritative imperatives is likely to bring it into con- 
flict with another set of human values, those of morality. If 
the task of ethics can be interpreted as one distinguishing right 
from wrong, it is perhaps inevitable that the morally engaged 
observers would try to assess the valuQ of the law in ethical 
terms. At the outset, it is then desirable to draw a line be- 
tween the sphere of ethics and that of law. An ethical rule is 
based on a moral foundation whereas the substance of a rule 
of law may or may not pertain to good as distinguished from 
evil conduct. Some laws are evidently based on expediency 
as, for instance, the traffic rules for using the streets. Maciver’s 
distinction between the law and the ethical rules is important. 
Political law is objective and indisputably fixed while the ethi- 
cal rule is subjective, an inner obligation that expresses thd 
social character of individuals. Secondly, law makes rules of 
conduct for the general convenience which are not themselves 
based on ethical distinctions at all. Thirdly, there are many 
ethical principles of which no external law can assure the fulfil- 
ment. Fourthly, the sanction behind morality is conditional 
but the laws enjoy unconditional and coercive sanction. 
Finally, as Ross has observed, there is no law-giver, either in 
the province of morality or of convention, and likewise there 
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is no judge. It is possible to refer to ‘ the law ’ but apart 
from some ambitious metaphysicians none would claim to re- 
cognize anything as ‘ the morality All these points would 
indicate the fact that law and morality have two different pro- 
vinces although it is possible that one may affect or be affected 
by the other. 

Law and Justice. Granting the view that all legal pro- 
blems are problems of distinction, the postulate of justice 
amounts to a demand for equality in the allocation of advan- 
tages or burdens. But the almost instinctive sense of realizing 
the content of justice seems to be extremely deceptive. The 
philosophers of natural law accorded a central position to jus- 
tice. Many sociologically and ethically oriented authors have? 
demanded that law must conform to the principles of justice. 
But when it comes to defining justice, each political philoso- 
pher wonders what the other really means by this apparently 
simple term. From Plato to the modern day the objective 
content of justice has remained elusive and yet it is amazing 
to note how almost all the political philosophers constantly 
harp on this unclear note. Everyone according to his rank, 
everycaie according to his station, everyone according to his 
merit, everyone according to his performance, everyone ac- 
coyjiing to his ability^ and everyone according to his need — 
all claims of justice car be interpreted in thousands of ways. 
If law should try to incorporate justice, which one or which 
set should be its choice ? Answers have varied widely and the 
disgust of the analytical jurists at such performances may be 
better understood in this context. 

Value and Validity of Law. Some political philosophers, 
notably Laski in our time, have argued that the respect the 
legal rules win is ‘ measured by the justice it embodies, and its 
•po^^er to embody ideals of justice depend^ upon its conscious 
effort to respond in an equal way to the widest demands it 
encounters ’. Clearly this is a way of saying that justice can 
be equated with a particular way of socialism that Laski him- 
self likes and that law should be respected only when it can in- 
corporate such an ideal. Laski also suggests that a law, Xp the 
extent it fails to incorporate justice, is no law at all. From this 
argument, to an advocacy of contingent anarchy is only a 
short step — a step that Laski 4ias not hesitated to take very 
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often. Maciver reveals a greater clarity on this point. He 
argues that law must be distinguished and defined by its form, 
not by its content. The introduction of ethical concepts would 
only invite confusion. A law is still law whether we deem it 
just or unjust." Apparently perturbed by such an insistence 
on the formal validation of law, the ethical conscience of Ernest 
Barker has sought to reconcile the demands of logic with those 
of morality. Thus, he says that authority gives validity to law, 
and justice gives it value. According to him, a law has vali- 
dity and one is obliged to obey it, if it is declared and enacted 
by a legitimate authority. However, a law would have value 
and one would be morally impelled to obey it if it incorporated 
‘the ‘ inherent quality of justice’. Ideally, law ought to haye 
both formal validation and ethical value, and — Barker adds 
another qualifying clause in order to make his idealism look 
mdre realistic — though law as a whole, and in its general 
nature, has both validity and value, any particular law may 
have only validity. The idealist presupp(»sition inherent in this 
assertion states merely his piTSonal preference. The way he 
relates value with validity through the bridge of time and 
ideal expectation is not likely to evcite the imagination of those 
who expect substantive clarity in legal analysis and not just a 
play of terminology. 

A7ialysh and Ideology, The ideology of justice, accord- 
ing to Ross, has no place in a reasonable discussion of the value 
of laws. Justice has little to guide the legislator. It is not 
possible ‘ to derive from the I’ormai idea of equality any sort 
of demand with regard to the content of the rule or the order’. 
There is no magic by which one’s personal demand may be- 
come an absolute postulate. Usually ideological considera- 
tions prompt one to reject a law and such rejections do not 
make the law inherently ‘ unjust ’. It is not possible to' ad- 
vance all sorts of material postulates in the name of justice. 
A logical analysis of law^ is naturally incapable of being re- 
ceptive to such ideological elements. Perhaps Max Weber 
had a better understanding of law than many contemporary 
critiqs of legal analysis. While he tells us the relation of his- 
torical phenomena to values is of great importance for civili- 
zation, he is cautious enough to hold this to be beyond the 
sphere of a science. According to him, universally valid scien- 
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tific analysis must be kept separate from judgments of values. 
When Weber discusses the basis for the legal order he discovers 
it in the responsibility cast upon every individual by the inter- 
ference by each in the pursuit of his own values with the puisuit 
of their values by others. It is here that the theory of interest 
appears on the scene, and as Roscoe Pound has observed, it 
connects with the juristic problem of adjusting relations and 
ordering conduct by the force of a politically organized society 
so as to give effect to the greatest number of human values with 
the least friction and waste. The question of value may be 
'discussed in relation to the legal order, but in doing so we 
should be careful to distinguish the ethical from the scientiftc 
^leed of our study. The consideration of each should not be 
an occasion for a confusion of both. 

Classification of Laws. The laws operative in human 
society are usually classified into municipal or national law and 
international law* The authority and the sanction behind na- 
tional law are clear. On the question of international law, 
however, there persists a confusing uncertainty. The basic 
norm of state law is represented by the fundamental law which 
in mdst states authorizes the central law-making legislature to 
formulate ordinary laws. This is especially true of those 
dcfnocratic societies having respect for the supremacy of the 
constitution. Thus, a gieat deal of ordinary law consists of the 
enactments of the legislative bodies. The executive, adminis- 
trative and judicial agencies also perform a subordinate law- 
making function. Sometimes authority is delegated to subordi- 
nate bodies for law-making purposes. Many rules of law are 
created by the courts in the process of deciding cases. An 
interesting example of judge-made law is the common law of 
England and of the states of the American Union. 

One of the important ways of classifying the state laws is to 
draw a distinction between private and public law. Private 
law is that part of the state law which defines the mutual 
rights and duties of private persons. It seeks to control the 
relationships between and among individuals. The focus here 
is on the private persons with their rights and duties a^ pre- 
scribed by law. Public law refers to the laws that establish 
rights and duties to which the state happens to be one of the 

• For a fuller discussion of international law, sec C3i. 22. 
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parties. It embraces such aspects as the organization of gov- 
ernment, the powers and duties of public officials, the proce- 
dure to guide the governmental agencies and the rights of the 
politically organized community. Usually, public law is sub- 
divided into constitutional law, administrative law and crimi- 
nal law. Constitutional law creates the primary instrument 
through which the actions of the states are taken. It represents 
a factor in the political equation which has an obviously greater 
clement of constancy. Broadly, administrative law refers to that 
body of law which regulates, in the liret place, the relations 
among public officials, and, in the second place, between gov- 
o'^nmental agencies and private individuals — in connection 
with matters relating to public administration. It lays down“ 
rules of behaviour for the administrative officers. It also pro- 
vides remedies which individuals may invoke in the event of 
illegal conduct on the part of the administrative officials. In 
France and in many other continental countries a distinctive 
body of administrative law called droit adrninistratif has grown 
which refers to law administered by special administrative 
courts having jurisdiction over controversies in which execu- 
tive or administrative action is brought into question. This 
system is quite different from the Anglo-American system. In 
common law countries administrative law deals, as Ftfiix 
Frankfurter has pointed out, with the field of legal control 
exercised by law and administrative agencies other, than courts 
and the field of control exercised by courts over such agencies. 
The question of criminal law is included in the public law cate- 
gory because an act of crime violates the peace of the com- 
munity. Crimes are offences against the public authorities. 
In criminal cases the role of the accuser is performed by the 
state and a public official argues the case on behalf of the state 
against the accused. 

Legal Systems and Social Objectives. The basic poli- 
tical problem of the legal systems is posed by the operational 
efficiency of law to promote the asserted social objectives of 
particular societies. Here is a question which is more political 
than legal, for we are obviously thinking in terms of utilizing 
the instruments of law in order to achieve socially desirable 
objectives. For this reason the answer to this question cannot 
be found in rigorous positive enunciations and we have to 
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turn to the political philosophers and analysts for a possible 
solution. 

Contemporary social systems are in a flux. They manifest 
a critical situation of insecurity. Reliance upQn competition 
as a means of industrial co-ordination, suggests Karl Ma nn , 
heim, severed for most individuals important social bonds. 
For a while the expanding opportunities provided a sort of com- 
pensation for the decline of the old anchorage. In the modem 
]5eriod these opportunities have proved to be inadequate. The 
;.ocial sense of security is fast vanishing. The cumulative eflect 
o’f the psychological and social consequences of the ill-adjusted 
liberal order has led to widespread frustration, anomie, dis--> 
integration and extreme political affiliations. Amidst such 
changing factors and situations the functions of law cannot 
conform to the cold schemes of legal reasoning, \vhich abstracts 
law from its social setting — at least this has been the expressed 
fear of the sociological writers on law. Legal structures in the 
last analysis arc supported by the socio-ethical convictions of 
the social groups and in the case of critical changes of circum- 
stance* and demands, such supports may be withdrawn — as 
they arc indeed withdrawn during popular revolutions. It is 
significant that, in practice, even the liberal legal systems have 
alre&dy taken into acebunt the increasing need for social regu- 
lation through authoritative channels. 

As a result of such recent changes the legal systems in the 
democratic countries have shown a remarkable capacity for 
transforming the law from a minimal framework for the pur- 
pose of control, to a method of adjusting the concrete conflicts 
of interests actually operative. Dicey detected a collectivist 
urge in such a reorientation while Roscoc Pound described it 
as the socialization of law. This change was not restricted to 
common law countries. Thus, the studies made by Leon 
Duguit revealed the transformation wHich had taken place in 
French public and private law by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The extension of law to fields urgently 
demanding social control perhaps requires an advance agree- 
ment in theory about its desirability. According to Roscoe 
Pound, however, in such a critical case law need not wait upon 
theoretical controversy. The lack of advance agreement on 
the ends in such cases can be made good by treating the pro- 
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blems in the actual field as tasks of social engineering. Mann- 
heim goes further and allows law to be the central instrument 
of the community for a planned society. In the realm of prac- 
tice, he assures us, the task of reconciliation of goals would 
become easier. Laski’s advocacy of a continuous socializa- 
tion of law through a federalized authority whereby ‘ law 
emerges as the evaluation of the interests by interweaving of 
interests,’ may indicate a possibility of recording agreement 
and consensus before the social objectives are translated into 
action. 

It is true that such answers, though reassuring for many, 
.would not satisfy those who have either individualistic or con- 
servative assumptions. Thus, Hayek discovers that planning 
is inconsistent with the rule of law. According to him plan- 
ning implies a method of official action which makes it im- 
possible for the citizen to foresee what may happen to him. 
Such an absence of predictability means a denial of the rule 
of law which for him, implies that government in all its actions 
is bound by rules fixed and announced beforehand. Hayek’s 
assertion is questionable on many accounts but it should not 
be neglected. G. W. Keeton also feels that the socialized func- 
tion of law in contemporary Britain htis pushed the country 
to the edge of dictatorship. Perhaps these thinkers have-not 
adequately weighed the alternatives, and they seem to have 
placed a greater value on individual liberty than on the reasons 
for the development of the community as a whole. 

Postulating a general agreement with the basic social values 
of a democratic system, we can probably assert that necessary 
social planning, if combined with the democratic freedoms — 
and they can surely be combined — does require a readjust- 
ment between private rights and public means, withintthe 
framework of the legal system. The functions of law in a 
democratic community hiay be reconciled with the demands of 
social development without impairing the fundamental core 
of what is known as the rule of law. The legal systems repre- 
sent ethically neutral instruments which can be adequately 
utiliiled by the community without destroying the essence of 
legality. The logic of law is not inherently an enemy of social 
transformation. However, the enthusiasm for social engineer- 
ing or transformation should pay a proper regard to the logic 
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cracy in the sphere of industrial management. Freedom, for 
Laski, is then a function of property. Laski explicitly rejects 
the orthodox communist plea for equality of income for all 
and even his ‘ civic minimum ’ will clearly involve differences 
built upon the costs that occupation involves]! His advocacy 
of equality is more dramatic when he talks on the level of 
abstraction but once he comes down to discuss the concreti" 
elements of his programme he sounds quite modest. However, 
he invites confusion by his constant use of the term ‘ economic 
equality ’ when he in effect means equality of opportunity 
'and a minimum income to provide for each citizen’s basic 
needs. His expressed principle that, above the basic minj- 
\num, each worker should be paid in proportion to his output 
is obviously not equalitarian, as the results of the piece-work 
and Stakhanovite systems seem to point out. - He appears to 
be confident that inequality is the inherent feature of capitalism 
and that it would never emerge under socialism. He was also 
sure that because of these two, freedom would be meaningless 
under capitalism whereas it would flourish under socialism — 
both ‘these assumptions were, however, falsified during his own 
time.* His assertion that in an unequal society it is necessary 
to repress the expression of individuality, has not been sub- 
stzmtiated by the modern world for greater freedom exists pre- 
cisely in those countries where socialism is either absent or 
compromised. In his later works he tended to identify Soviet 
communism with equality and that created a greater dilemma 
in his grammar of concepts. 

Arbitrary use of words, individual emotional engagements 
and other related difficulties have drawn a curtain of cloud 
around the relation between liberty and equality. If we choose 
to limit our range of enquiry to modest definitions, there seems 
to be no reason why we should not be able to say that freedom 
can co-exist both with capitalism and st)cialism provided a mini- 
mum range of choices are left open to the units in the political 
system. Freedom can never be assessed in absolute terms and 
historically free economic systems have indeed provided a large 
measure of freedom. That socialism is not an inherent friend 
of freedom can be easily realized by the suppression of most self- 
directed activities in the conimunist states. On the other 
hand, socialism, if built on a democratic base, may very well 
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supply US with a wide range of meaningful choices which 
would reveal the compatibility of freedom with egalitarian 
experiments. It should also be noted that if freedom is sub- 
ordinated to the ^myth of equality, the administrators of a par- 
ticular kind of so-called equality may suppress freedom. Not 
all the socialistically oriented writers are oblivious to this ques- 
tion, for as Tawney points out, the creative energy of human 
beings, in all the wealth of their infinite diversities, is the end 
to which external arrangements, whether political or economic, 
are merely means. Hence institutions which guarantee to men 
the opportunity of becoming the best of which they are capable 
ai^e the supreme political good, and liberty is rightly preferred 
to equality, when the two are in conflict. In the hierarchy 
of preferences, freedom may claim the upper hand for the ob- 
vious reason that in a free arrangement equalitarian evolution 
is possible but in a system of one type of equality if freedom is 
sacrificed, the administrators of equality may withdraw equa- 
lity and yet there will be no challenge to this act of betrayal. 
When the critics’ voices are made to withdraw in a created 
chamber of silence there remains no assertion, only agony. 
Normally, of course, there is hardly any need to argue in terms 
of tension between liberty and ecjuality. These two dimen- 
sions of social choice may safely be treatt^d as complementary 
aspects of human life. Particularly in a democratic order, 
each may be required to augment the other, though there is 
no logical necessity of either one acting as the foundation of 
the other. 

The Disciplines of Freedom. Freedom is socially con- 
ditioned .as well as personally cultivated. What then are the 
ways of enriching the enjoyment of freedom? In any parti- 
cular context of freedom, not all the persons enjoy the same 
amount of freedom. ' For one person obviously has the know- 
ledge of the subtle ways through which he can enrich his con- 
tent of freedom while another may lack it. Similarly, one free 
society has access to greater freedom while, in spite of the open 
arrangements, another may not go that far. Why should such 
discrej5ancies and differential enjoyments of freedom occur? 
The answei evidently lies in the differential capacity of the 
various individuals and societies to enjoy freedom. The art of 
enjoying freedom does not descend from heaven suddenly as 
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soon as a society adopts a free political system. It requires a 
meticulous personal preparation, and social encouragement. 
Once we grant this requirement we can divide the problem 
into two and at first concentrate on the personal aspect of 
cultivating freedom. The first essential requirement is the 
element of conviction — it refers to one of those choices of man 
which may not be logically established and while human cog- 
nition yet knows them to be necessary. A robust grasp of the 
value of a free life with its creative concomitants makes a man 
i’cel that freedom is an indispensable asset and never a burden. 
An escape from freedom becomes easy when the foundation of 
this commitment to I’reedom gets shaken. The second neces-, 
s.fty is the readiness to learn the rules of the free life. Human 
life provides many encounters with reality — some of them co- 
loured by drama — and each experience should make a man 
aware ol’thc worth of the rules of freedom. The role of learn- 
ing in the process of the growth of a personality and his inter- 
action with the social media has an immense significance and 
to the extent a man utilizes this learning to enhance the con- 
tent ol* freedom, he is likely to enjoy freedom more than others. 
Thirdly, a man has to work in order to be free. A person 
need not dramatically surrender his freedom in order to escape 
I'roifi it — by sheer lazirtcss he may make his freedom meaning- 
less. It is effort which ^,ontributes much to the freedom that 
one may enjoy, and the free man has no reason to relax in his 
effort of improving the content of freedom. Fourthly, a sense 
of purpose must animate the acti cities of the free man. A per- 
son without a purpose merely drifts aimlessly, an activating 
purpose gives him the required anchorage. 

The social disciplines of freedom arc no less important. 
J^ib«rty demands an appropriate context and a social capacity 
to bear its resultant tensions. As in the personal sphere, 
society also must produce a libertarian conviction and generate 
those situations and ari’angements which would sustain it. 
There should be widespread goodwill and tolerance inside the 
community. Education should reach the roots of the society 
and informed discussion should penetrate its depths. Repre- 
sentative institutions and a will to sustain the rules of constitu- 
tionalism also appear to be essential requirements which would 
provide the necessary climate for the enjoyment of freedom. 
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Leaving aside the ambiguities of the concept of economic 
equality, there still remains the question of establishing the 
condition of economic security without which freedom would 
never be meaningful for the poorer people. A common code 
of conduct among the political parties and pressure-groups 
should be evolved so that political strife does not contribute to 
the elements of corruption which ultimately tend to dissolve 
all norms and rational approaches to authority in the powerful 
solvent of unreason and disorder. These social and institu- 
tional conditions together with their personal counterparts 
merely provide the idealized outlines of the disciplines of free- 
dom. The exact pattern of discipline necessary for it cannot, 
of course, be worked out a priori in all its details. For such a 
scheme would also be dependent on the exact situation of the 
particular free society in consideration. 

Freedom and Human Rights. In any open society every 
citizen is likely to enjoy certain rights. He may use such 
rights to pursue his self-directed activities. While consider- 
ing the problem of rights we must remember that what in a 
given society the pattern of rights is and what it ought to be 
are two separate questions. It is here that the question of 
moral rights and legal rights has to be faced with a sense of 
clarity. When Laski defines rights aS’ ‘ those conditions of 
social life without which no man can seek, in general, to be 
himself at his best ’, he, in fact, lets a number of kittens out of 
his bag and the trouble is that he never tries to collect them 
back. He never defines the traits of the best personality and 
the conditions which he enumerates to be essential for per- 
sonal development are merely statements of his private poli- 
tical preference. Rights, according to Laski, are prior to the 
state, but they are not independent of society. ‘ My claim 
comes from the fact' that I share with others in the pursuit of 
a common end.’ But \t'hat happens when some people refuse 
to follow a common end or when common men proceed to 
tyrannize an uncommon man? Should the common men 
triumph in such a case ? The rushing rhetoric of Laski hardly 
care^*to pause for an answer. 

Any speculative concept of rights would tend to confuse the 
problem of rights. The historically important concept of na- 
tural rights by postulating the view that each man has certain 
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inalienable rights, which must be respected by all men and 
institutions, gave rise to many difficulties. Here, apparently, 
is a theory of rights n'hich may lend a clear support to indi- 
vidualism. However, even in I.ocke, the theory of natural 
rights indicated a possibility of being endowed with a 
social meaning. A similar ground of confusion has been laid 
by the idealist philosophers from Hegel to Bosanquet. The 
moral interpretation of rights advanced by the idealists has, in 
general, tended to glorify the state as opposed to the indivi- 
dual and they have often identified the state with freedom. 
A mellowed version of idealism offered by T. H. Green only 
reflects the dilemma that is inherent in such theorizing efforts. 

the opposite extreme, Austin has argued that rights arc* 
what the state offers which is a way of emasculating the wliole 
idea of rights as a separate category of political importance. 
Consciousness of this dilemma has probably led barker to sug- 
gest a blending of the ethical and the legal aspects into a single 
theoretical assertion. He says that the sum of an individual’s 
rights is the whole of his capacity within the state and under 
its laws.. This statement desperately attempts to integrate the 
ethical level with the legal framework but it lacks that articu- 
lateness Vhich makes a concept workable. 

Tp obtain a workable concept we may postulate a right as 
<i power which an individual may seek to possess whether 
because its exercise by him is itself desired or else because it is 
a means to what is desired, and in the exercise of which the 
political system ought to protect him. It should be noted that 
rights are always held in relation to rational beings in the 
social system since these beings alone are capable of the corres- 
ponding obligations. And a man can only have the right to 
do what it is possible for him, to do provided other men actively 
helpbim or else do not prevent him from doing it. In modern 
states, rights are protected by constitutiohal or institutional 
arrangements. Those rights which confer on the adult citizen 
the right to the franchise, qualify him to hold public office, and 
entitle him to participate in political life, are known as political 
rights. On the other hand, the civil rights protect the indi- 
vidual against political interference in the private sphelfe of 
life. The freedoms of speech, press, association and assembly 
— the important civil rights — are, of course, related intimately 
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to the body of political rights in the sense that each requires 
the support of the other. Civil rights are of two kinds. The 
essential freedoms that men want for their own sake are known 
as the substantive civil rights while the means established for 
making them effective are represented by the procedural civil 
rights. For example, the right to personal freedom belongs to 
the first category and the means of safeguarding it, that is to 
say, the procedure of a fair and speedy trial and the right of 
an accused person to have the assistance of a defence, would 
come under the procedural provisions. Civil rights in Britain 
and in the U.S.A. and India provide important examples of 
the respect that the democratic governments pay to such 
«rights. To this may be added the social and economic rights 
which are getting increasing recognition in modern political 
communities. In general, they refer to the fundamental rights 
to education, the right to social security and equality, the right 
to* work, etc. In a liberal society the lines of categorization 
may not be emphasized very much in regard to these questions, 
but in a socialistically oriented society, the accents may be 
precisely on these aspects of rights. And if following Laski 
one judges a political system by the degree it satisfies the effec- 
tive demands of the people, it would be obvious that with a 
greater accent on all such rights having a special emphasis 
on their social and economic counterparts the state proceeds 
to fulfil its purpose. The question of the state’s purpose, how- 
ever, may not be an easy one and in a less exciting way it is 
better to understand the fact that the open political systems 
everywhere have chosen to enshrine the basic rights in the 
fundamental law of the land or in its other arrangements — 
a fact that unmistakably indicates the importance of the rights 
in the context of human freedom. 

A declaration of human rights is a part of the make-up of 
the United Nations which, as Quincy Wright observes, is 
committed to the promotion of respect for human rights as a 
purpose second only to that of maintaining peace. The idea 
of the intervention of a supernational authority to maintain 
human rights is definitely a significant innovation that the 
U.N. era has introduced. The first article of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights asserts that all human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights. Civil, economic 
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The extent a political system is likely to endure, is governed 
in a large measure by the degree its individual units are pre- 
pared to lend support to it. In the case of an authoritarian 
system such support may mean an artificial amalgam of coer- 
cive dictation and manipulated consent. The problem as- 
sumes a new proportion when one considers the case of a de-* 
mocratic system. Here the question mostly hinges on the 
problem of the extent the fact that the rulers are chosen by 
the ruled to exercise authority over them increases the lattejr’s 
obligation to obey them. The term ‘ obligation ’, it may be 
noted, may be used in two difl'erent senses. To be obliged 
may mean in politics something akin to compulsive confor- 
mity Of it may mean, in the second sense, that being free is a 
necessary condition of having an obligation. In the latter 
case compulsion does not overwhelm consent and obligation 
does not follow the dictates of constraint. It is also important 
to draw a distinction between legal obligation and moral obli- 
gation. Authoritarian systems depend mostly on the former 
while the democratic systems prefer to combine the two in a 
system of patterned harmony. 

Membership of a democratic system involves the delegation 
of authority. The other side of delegation is represented by 
obedience. Both are limited by means of their terms of re- 
ference — be it legal or ethical. A denial of the limitation of 
the s'cope of authority leads to absolutism or totalitarianism. 
In a democratic set-up such possibilities are rare, unless, of 
course, the majority chooses to tyrannize in such a way that 
democracy itself gets transformed into a totalitarian form. In 
many ways the idea of liberal democracy is generally asso- 
ciated with the concept of limited authority. The pattern of 
obligations appropriate to it, accordingly emerges wTth a 
characteristic feature of its own. It has its own advantages 
and also its own share of political and ethical difficulties. No 
act of genius can pretend to solve such problems overnight. 
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In fact, the dynamics of democratic government reveals such a 
political complexity that it may be unsafe to generalize dog- 
matically about the problems of obligation in a consent- 
governed political system. 

Consent and Obligation. As we proceed to analyse the 
problems of political obligation, it seerns apparent that, in this 
particular field, political theorists have often suffered from an 
ambivalence in regard to the nature of this enquiry. In most 
theories of political obligation the ethical note is made explicit 
whereas in others it remains implicit behind a linguistic screen. 
The idealist political philosophers paid an elaborate attention 
, to the problem of political obligation. They did not hide their 
ethical case and metaphysical presuppositions. Perhaps the 
same cannot be said of the recent thinkers, who, in their at- 
tempt to demolish the idealist structures have adopted a poli- 
tical rhetoric which prefers to hide the presuppositions— Laski 
would be a good example of such efforts. Against this back- 
ground, small wonder that attempts to push the claims of 
duty and obligation have been greeted with an air of suspicion 
and hostility by the scientifically oriented political analysts. At 
this stage we may note that at the base of political life-there is 
perhaps an inescapable tension between interest and duty-- 
between the inclinations of the private life and the obligations 
of the public role. In that way the conflict between interest 
and obligation may not be conjured away and political life 
may always be haunted by a sense of moral dilemma. How- 
ever, for our purpose, it may be agreed that a theory of poli- 
tical obligation, normative though it be, is a response to the 
demands of the life of action. It never seems to stray away 
from the quandaries of decision. For some purposes we may 
assume that concern for the normative has a distinctly necessary 
role to play. The field of analysing political obligation may 
provide such a case. 

j Locke’s theory of political obligation has been supposed to 
be a very important statement of the problem in the context 
of a democratic system. It begins with the principle that a 
man^need only obey a government to whose authority he has 
given a personal consent. The anarchical edge of this state- 
ment was blunted by a qualification that Locke added: after 
originally consenting to become a citizen a man is bound by 
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the decision of the majority. The consent given may be either 
explicit or tacit. Locke does not appear to detect a difference 
between individual consent and the vague consent of ‘ the 
people ’ or of the majority. Judged in the context of his own 
time we may accept the fact, in spite of its obvious loose tex- 
ture, that Locke’s theory prepares the ground for a more ra- 
tional theory of democratic obligation. After Locke, by a cu- 
rious mixture of different elements drawn from Plato, Aristotle 
and Rousseau, the idealist political philosophers made elabo- 
rate attempts to justify the obligation to obey by positing the 
.inherent superiority of the state in moral terms. Even Green’s 
attempt to liberalize such formulations did not clarify the issuqg 
very much. His constant invoking of the common will and 
reason of men as determined by social relations and as acting 
together for common ends was historically sug^stive but analy- 
tically it was of little clarifying content. 

In traditional discourses the problem of obedience has, on 
many occasions, failed to attain clarity because, for some rea- 
sons, two separate questions were not always clearly distin- 
guish(rd: the factors that in reality urge men to obey the 
authority of the state and the extent a man should obey the 
authority of the state. One is obviously a question of fact and 
the* other of ethics, ’ll may be desirable to relate; these, two 
levels of enquiry, but a failure to adequately distinguish be 
tween them inevitably leads to confusion. Even in recent 
political theories on obligation and obedience these elements of 
caution arc very often ignored. Laski, for instance, while 
treating the problem of obedience w’ith great concern, asserts 
that the only ground upon which the individual can give or 
be asked his support from the state is from the conviction that 
.w'hat it is aiming at is, in each particular action, good. The 
individual is asked to judge every act of the state in terms 
of his own ethical purposes and standards. Not that Laski 
is consistent in adhering to such an individualistically oriented 
position throughout his own life — in his later works, under the 
spell of revolutionary socialism, he adopted a very different 
standard. In these works he grants the -planner-state working 
for socialism an inherent superiority over the individuals. 
This shift, in effect, reflects, the dilemma of an approach to 
obedience and obligation w'hich relies merely on philosophical 
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speculations or on practical programmes of reform. 

On sober reflection, it would appear that the obligation to 
obey a political authority is partly a product of the habit of 
being law-abiding and partly a product of rational evaluation. 
Most men obey because they develop the habit of obeying the 
authority. This habit is socially conditioned. Identification 
with the purpose of the authority is a natural outcome of social 
living, though at critical moments the power of natural loyalty 
may not be very effective. During a normal political situa- 
tion, the impulse to obey emerges from the social nature of 
human beings. Maciver singles out some specific considera- 
tions that induce men to observe the law, apart from their res- 
pect for authority, their sense of duty, and their fear of legal 
sanctions and cites an impressive list of factors. These are, 
the desire to stand well with one’s fellow-men and not to incur 
the social contempt that is bestowed on a law-breaker. For 
specific individual cases there may be particular interests that 
induce in them the urge to obey. These may include con- 
venience of social life, the avoidance of personal molestation 
or even sheer inertia. A complex web of factors and motiva- 
tions keeps a man obliged to obey. This is especially'so in a 
democracy where the governmental system incorporates the 
consent of the people. In a democracy, to be sure, there can- 
not be a complete consensus behind every act of the govern- 
ment. But th(; very fact of the acceptance of a viable demo- 
cratic order presupposes that basic consensus which is usually 
enough to keep a system functioning. In a democracy, con- 
sent does not require that the government which acts in the 
name of the state be the government of one’s own personal 
choice. As David Spitz points out, it implies only that the 
citizen is prepared to recognize as legitimate that governrftenfr 
which emerges out o‘f the accepted electoral processes to power. 
Otherwise, the fact that an individual may have cast his vote 
for the defeated political party would relieve him of all obliga- 
tion to obey the laws. It is obvious that no political system 
can survive with such a wide choice about obligation. The 
individual citizen is not supposed to give his specific approval 
to every legal formulation of the state. What is required is a 
general consensus behind a constitutional democratic order — 
a factor that is expected to be based on the voluntary support 
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of the individuals. From this general will to maintain the 
democratic system, a necessary pattern of obligations would 
automatically seem to follow. 

So far we have argued that the obligation to obey is derived 
from the need of individuals working through a political sys- 
tem. If, as in democracy, the people have developed a body 
of consent to support a system, there may arise many points 
where the political duty of the people flowing from the need 
to obey law may come into conflict with a moral attitude that 
is reluctant to conform to the legal logic. The extreme legalist 
would say that in such a case law must triumph. On the other 
hand, the extreme rebel will cry that law is secondary f the 
moral choice is primary. Conformism, carried to excess, would 
lead to stagnation. And the rebel spirit, when pushed too 
far, would undermine the very fabric of the social order. The 
usual po.sition of caution advocated by a sensible democrat 
has been made explicit by Maciver: obedience is obligatory 
except when in the considered judgment of the citizen dis- 
obedience promotes the greater welfare of the society, as a 
whole, in w'hich he lives. Evidently meant for a democratic 
system, this statement, however, raises many new questions. 
If the citizen is gojng to be the considering judge ab^ul his 
iwn problem of obligation, we do not go ver)' f..*. And if the 
question of social welfare is going to be the deciding factor, 
the same old problem of the dissenting individual remains. 
Not that these make the above compromise statement worth- 
less; indeed it is a sane formulation, but its success lies more 
in indicating the difficulty of the whole problem rather than 
in solving it. 

Dissent and Resistance. Governments, in the long run, 
do not live by force or coercion but on their capital of con- 
fidence which is derived from the citizens. The obligation to 
obey can never be absolute. Just a*; the need to obey follows 
from the nature of co-operative social living, so the fallibility 
of authority is also a normal human attribute. In an authori- 
tarian political system, the force of the state and the myth- 
makers employed by the state attempt to force on th^ society 
the claim of the authority’s infallibility. On a grand scale 
might parades as right and the people have no alternative 
but to swallow such propaganda. The democratic political 
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systems, on the other hand, rest on the very assumption 
of the fallibility of authority. The idea of government by 
consent presupposes the possibility of dissent. Freedom faci- 
litates criticism. And the ways of the government are sup- 
posed to be corrected by the rational case that the critics make. 
But there may be occasions when continued critical efforts 
may not have the desired effect. Should the people wait for 
another election? The elections are never very far off, it 
may be admitted, but even after the elections there is no 
guarantee that the causes of the particular grievances would 
be definitely removed. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem of the limits of 
political obligation. From Socrates to Gandhi, a gallant series 
of thinkers have reflected on this point and yet the politics of 
dissent remains one of (he most confusing areas of political 
enquiry. If the individuals or groups of persons come to feel 
that a particular dictate of an authority happens to be one 
that cannot be rationally accepted, the individual or the 
group has no need to conform reluctantly. Conformity has , 
no inherent virtue in it, and we have seen in the pages of 
history that the great political movements for freedom usually 
oegan from some bold non-conformist att-itudes and efforts. 
Some of ti*. ocst traditions of political philosophy provide 
many important illustrations of the merits of non-conformity. 
In the past the idea of natural rights often acted as a ground 
for deviant behaviour of men and groups. Natural law ofl'ered 
a good ground for testing the value of the positive enactments 
— good in the judgment of those who claimed it. The utili- 
tarians replaced this standard by the calculus of utility. Each 
community had to measure carefully the probable mischiefs 
of resistance against the corresponding mischiefs of obedienci:, 
and when the former had a lesser score, measures of resistance 
could be adopted. Karf,Marx challenged the ^^•hole founda- 
tion of the conventional ideas of obedience by his logic of 
class struggle. According to him the economically exploited 
people have no ground to obey the exploiters, and this refusal 
to obey^should and must lead to a revolutionary' overthrow of 
the exploiting authority. Laski’s theory' of resistance was a 
mixture of the economic logic and pragmatism. Every autho- 
rity, according to his view, is to be judged by its capacity to 
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saiisly the effective, most economic demands of the peoph 
The individuals or groups are justified in refusing to obe 
the authority ^vhen it fails to conform to their norms. Evei 
the later idealists, in spite of their great concern for order 
have not failed to grant the right of resistance. Thus Barker 
referring to a super-political obligation grudgingly concede; 
a case for resistance with the qualification that the resistei 
must be ready to face the legal consequence and should be 
eager to calculate in terms of justice the contribution he makes 
to the social thought against the possible cost of disturbance 
of the entire scheme of law and order. His ideas have a close 
affinity with those of Mahatma Gandhi, though the points of 
difference are significant too*. 

Evidently, the problem of resistance has to be judged very 
carefully. In view of the fallibility of social authority and the 
rapidly changing norms of social and political living, it is im- 
possible to deny the case for resistance. But it has to be a.s- 
sessed in terms of its context and probable efi'ects. In a de- 
mocratic system with an articulate structure of freedom dissent 
may not need the assistance of an open defiance of the laws. 
However, even in a democracy its case cannot h** entirely 
denied. A citizen may respect the basic democratic frame and' 
yet may feel the imperative necessity for resisting a particular 
piece of legislation or authoritative act. Loyalty can never be 
unconditional, and a little non-conformity may, in fact, enrich 
the democratic content itself, provided this act of resistance 
challenges a particular law in order to improve the constitu- 
tional democracy itself. Rebels without responsibility are 
rightly thought to be unworthy of democratic rights. Demo- 
cracy can afford to be tender to resistance only when there is 
the minimum assurance that the resister has no intention to- 
destroy it. The problem of resistance changes considerably 
when the resisters face undemocratic authorities based on ar- 
bitrary power. In such cases the authorities, resting as they 
do on foundations bereft of consented legitimacy, themselves 
invite a mode of resistance that does not feel bound by any 
ultimate concern for responsibility. Often the reiisters in- 
such situations arc hardly left with any choice. As a result 

♦ See the discussion on ideals and ideologies for an analysis of the Gandhian 
methods of political change. 
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gy becomes almost impossible to discover any limiting lines 
Q^hich could offer an element of rational moderation on either 
^(ide. When there is no scope for legitimate resistance, the 
li-ocial safety valves disappear. As a consequence the voices 
pff dissent try to discover other channels for expressing their 
jgrievances. In this way despotism and dictatorship tend to 
jjopen the floodgates of revolution. 

^ Innovation and Revolution. A political change may be 
jjviewed as a transformation or reformation according to the scope 
gOf practices involved and the degree to which the political 
[Structure is modified. It may be described as moderate or radical 
according to whether or not the change is made in accor- 
j dance with the established ‘ political formula’. Reform indicates 
* a change carried out by moderate methods whereas a political 
, revolution signifies a radical change in the political system. 
, A reference to revolution may, of course, be clothed in termino- 
, logical ambiguity. In ordinary discussions revolution may 
refer to deep-seated economic change, intellectual transforma- 
tion, important shift in style, etc. But the term ‘ political revo- 
lution ’ usually sets its focus on drastic, sudden substitution of 
one group in charge of the running of a territorial political 
system for ahothei gi^up. Coxivspondingly, social revolution 
refers to a radical change in the social structure affecting all its 
major units. No social sector can escape the reality of change. 
Society, indeed, should be considered as a process rather than 
a product. It is a vast theatre where the scenes together 
with the actors are constantly changing. The difficult thing 
about it all is to identify the directors of the successive dramas. 
Behind the unfolding acts, many important thinkers, however, 
are prone to discover a plot, a logic and a law. Thus Hegel, 
Marx, Spengler, Toynbee and many others have offered strik- 
ing conjectures which have invited equally striking refutations. 
For our purpose, we would concentrate mainly on the question 
of the political aspects of the problems of innovation and re- 
volution with the necessary reference to the social context. 

Human imagination is never tired of creating novel perspec- 
tives in fhe political scene. In a critical situation of great 
intensity, new ideas and ideologies may offer new hopes by 
advancing a new formula. In some cases these new perspec- 
tives may cause a certain degree of innovation to be introduced 
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in the political system, provided, of course, the authority is 
receptive to these innovational urges. If such innovations are 
carried out through the existing set of basic political arrange- 
ments, that is to say, without disturbing the basic structure 
of the political system, we may say that a reform has been 
introduced. But if the governing elite refuses to introduce the 
necessary innovations and continues to maintain the obsolete 
order by sheer force and continued arrogance, the advocates 
of political change may be compelled to use more radical 
methods in such cases. It may entail the use of extra-legal 
methods, including violence. But a revolution should not be 
confused with all acts of political conspiracy, assassination and 
violence. A conspiracy in the form of an internal clique 
among the elite circles may lead to a ‘ palace revolution ’ 
which may not result in any vital change of the nature of the 
authority. And assassination, as Max Lerner’‘ points out, is 
only an index of the gap between the driving political impulses 
of men and the limits for their attainment set up by the exist- 
ing political forms. A revolution signifies a more fundamental 
change of the political structure. It is characterized by more 
radical methods of political innovation in the realm of power. 
If a revolution happens to be limited to the political area alone, 
there may not be a significant change of the social content of 
the t?uthority. However, a political and a social revolution 
may make a simultaneous assault on the old order and in that 
case the base of the revolution may touch far deeper roots. 

Political and social revolutions take place only when a num- 
ber of appropriate conditions exist. The stability of a rule, 
it may be said, varies with the degree of actualization and 
realization of value for the mass. These values may be politi- 
cal, economic, moral or social. The tendency to oppose bit- 
Tierly ijie existing political authority springs from a deep poli- 
tical and social discontent. If the-masses are deprived of their 
basic necessities deliberately by the rulers and the demands 
and the basic expectations of the people are continually frus- 
trated, the ground for revolution is prepared. As Gaetano 
Mosca has pointed, out, ruling classes decline inevitably when 
they cease to find scope for the capacities through which tliey 
rose to power, when they can no longer render the social 
services which they once rendered, or when their talents and 
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the services they render, decline in importance in the social 
situation in which they live. A revolution, again, may not 
occur unless the old elite refuses to recognize the contributions 
of the new elite. A polarization of society between two bitterly 
antagonistic political groups accentuates the intensity of a poli- 
tical crisis. Added to it, if the intellectuals arm<'d with novel 
perspectives, side with the new revolutionary' power groups, 
the situation becomi's highly favourable to a revolutionary 
course. In a situation where masses of men arc ready for a 
desperate action and the elite, carrying the new banners, is 
ready to guide them and the old elite has lost completely the 
faith in itself, the stage obviously bc'comes ready for revolu- 
'tionary action. When the rebel current of ideas and the rebel 
current of action converges to a common political point, revo- 
lution is usually at hand. 

Considered psychologically, the main factor in revolution is 
not alone the repression of the basic instincts, impulses or desires 
which demand drastic social action. Some psychologists be- 
lieve that it is rather a failure to condition the primitive im- 
pulses of certain classes to the socio-cultural change^ which 
have already occurred; it is the failure of the learning processes 
to sublimate the primitive tendencies into behaviour which is 
socially appropriate to the new conditions. The psy'cliplogy 
of leadership also has an important place in such an enquiry. 
The leader verbalizes and makes conscious the feelings, emo- 
tions and the desires of the masses. The role of a militant 
leadership, supported by a conscious band of agitators is an 
essential necessity in the mechanics of a revolution. Similarly 
the role of the new myth, new symbols and legends are ah 
important elements in studying the politics of revolution, f( 
without them no revolutionary movement can make suffici 
progress. Only by destroying the old myth system c<m , 
revolutionaries proceed towards a fundamental reconstruct 
The new myth promises a new heaven, and its merit ir 
field of action lies in its capacity to persuade rather th 
internal consistency or lack of contradictory elements. Fr 
ing the new mythology is an art, and it is precisely ht 
the role of the new intellectuals and the prophets of 
acquire a crucial importance. 

Revolution, no doubt, initiates a sharp turning < 
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political affairs. But the consequences of the revolutions rarely 
conform to the myths propounded by its advocates. A wild 
game of destruction sweeps away many features of the old order. 
A radical re-allocation of power follows a successful revolution. 
Old values tend to disappear. The leaders of 'reconstruction 
inherit, in most cases, a heap of wreckages. It takes quite a 
long time to rearrange the political system. The state and the 
authority undergo a radical reconstruction. A deep maladjust- 
ment follows in the social scene in the case where the revolu- 
tion happens to be a comprehensive radical adventure touch- 
ing all the major social points. A bleaching cost of develop- 
ment becomes impossible to avoid. Reason demands thaj 
there should be a calculation of the costs, and their corres- 
ponding benefits, of a revolution. In many cases the costs 
overwhelm the benefits. That is precisely why revolution has 
been considered in the democratic and rational quarters* to 
be, in many cases, an avoidable adventure. However, such 
rational considerations in terms of theory leave little consola- 
tion for those situations where there is hardly any alternative. 
RevolUpon by consent or evolutionary political programmes 
are facilitated by the readiness of the political system to permit 
demands to be expressed and realized by a warranted demo- 
cratic procedure*. Human history did not always offer such 
an opportunity. It does not offer such an opportunity in all 
the contemporary political systems either. 
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Chapter VIII 

PUBLIC OPINION AND. MASS PERSUASION 

Before any discussion of public opinion begins one should be 
conversant with the difficulties of arriving at a precise meaning 
of the terms ‘ public ’ and ‘ opinion \ . The term public may be 
used to refer to a group of people (><1) who are confronted by 
an issue, {b) who are divided in their ideas as to how to meet 
the issue, and (c) who engage in discussion over . the issue. 
The presence of an issue, of discussion, and of a collective op; - 
nion is the mark of the public. The public does not exist as 
an estabfehed group. It rejyesents a spontaneous grouping. 
Its existence is dependent on the presence of an issue. As 
issues vary, so do the corresponding publics in a social scene. 
An opinion refers to a belief somewhat stronger or more in- 
tense than a mere impression, but less strong than positive 
knowledge based on adequate verification. At this stage opi- 
nion should be distinguished from attitudes. The common 
confusion between these two categories has led to many false 
inferences in psychological and political studies. Attitudes, 
it .may be noted, are the inferred bases for observed consis- 
tencies in the behaviour of individuals. They express them- 
selves in what people do or abstain from doing and in the 
manner in which they do things, as well as, on occasions, in 
what people say. Public opinion refers to the opinions held 
by a public at a certain time. 

{^^arious definitions of public opinion have been offered by 
leading writers, and as a result it is not very easy to ccyne to 
a conclusive understanding about the terminology involved. 
We would rather prefer to adopt a workable definition. William 
Albig attempts to define public opinion as the expression by 
members of public on controversial subjects. According to 
Floyd Allport public opinion is given its meaning with reference 
to a multi-individual situation in which individuals are ex- 
pressing themselves, or can be called upon to express them- 
selves, as favouring or disfavouring some definite condition, 
person, or proposal of vsridespread importance^ in such a pro- 
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portion of number, intensity and constancy, as to give rise to 
the probability of affecting action, directly or indirectly, toward 
the object concerned. Such a guarded description of the na- 
ture of public opinion hUs not always been respected by the 
political scientists and the social psychologists wlio write in 
this field. Taken broadly, for our purpose we may accept 
that by public opinion' is meant, people’s response,- implying 
approval, disapproval or indifference, to controversial issues 
of general attention such as internal policy, international 
politics, political personalities, etc. 

Ojpimion anid Communication. The relation between 
opinion and communication and especially the one between 
’^^uolic opinion and mass communication received little atten- 
tion in older writings on public opinion. Some four decades 
ago when Walter Lippmann wrote his famous treatise on pub- 
lic opinion the importance of this relationship was not brought 
into focus. Recent analysis has, however, shown an eagerness 
to place a great importance on this problem. Communica- 
tion, as Bernard Berelson observes, means the transmission of 
symbols through the major media of public and private com- 
munication. Communication requires three elements — the 
source, the message, and the destination. A source may be 
an individual or an organization. The message refers to a 
sign or signal capable of being interpreted meaningfully. The 
destination may be an individual or a member of a group or 
an individual member of the particular group usually known 
as the mass audience. Mass communication, it should be 
noted, is directed toward a relatively large, heterogeneous, 
and anonymous audieuce. Mass communications are public, 
rapid and transient. They refer to organized communication, 
ifecjent* technological advances involving the popularity of 
radio, motion pictures, newspapers, and .televfeion have made 
mass communication possible. 

The degree of effect of communication as an influence upon 
public opinion varies with many factors. In the first place, 
the effectiveness of communication in this area varies with the 
nature of the communicatibn. The more personal the mediutn, 
the more effective it tends to be in moulding opinions. The 
radio, for instance, seems to speak to the audience in a more 
personal way thai^ the newspaper does. A warm human voice 
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is more effective than a cold printed column. In the second 
place, the effectiveness of communications as an influence upon 
public opinion, in general, tends to vary with the nature of 
the people. For example, if the people in consideration are 
less informed, they tend to be more susceptible to opinion con- 
version. In the third place, the effectiveness of communica- 
tions also depends considerably for its success on the nature 
of the conditions. In the fourth place, it should be remem- 
bered that the media of communication have different kinds 
of effects upon public opinion. Thus, it is usually found that 
when a medium continually caters for entertainment it usually 
has the effect of minimizing the political interest of the audi- 
ence, or a medium may simply create political apathy ■liy •* 
complicated presentation of problems. Finally, we should 
also consider the effect of public opinion upon communication 
‘itself. Thus, when the media-manipulators try to assess the 
people’s political or social tastes before they decide to commu- 
nicate something and show a propensity to conform to these 
tastes, they already recognize the way public opinion affects 
communication by setting certain limiting lines round it. The 
true picture of the relationship between public opinion and 
mass communication become evident only when we are pre- 
pared to study the reciprocal influences between the tWo. 

Sources of Opinion Formation. In the modern complex 
society, the sources contributing to the formation of public 
opinion are bound to be plural in number. There may be 
some cases where one single factor may prove to be decisive, 
but usually a complex combination of many different sources 
and influences contribute to the shaping of public opinion. 
The family, for instance, may be considered as one of the basic 
moulders of human opinion. Even in a society in which the 
human mind it subjected to many influences, the family as a 
basic human group retains an important grip on the process 
of opinion formation. It is not surprising that in the U.S.A. 
opinions about voting are considerably shaped by the influence 
of the family. Similarly, the basic religious institutions (as, for 
instance, the Church in the West)/-also have a good share in 
the process of opinion formation. The family, the religious 
institutions and the school or other educational institutions 
create a base for the traditions, beliefs and ,attitudes of a per- 
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sonality. The exact magnitude of the moulding influence 
of these institutions may vary from case to case and situa- 
tion to situation but their great importance can never be 
denied. 

Another important source of opinion formation and deter- 
mination is contributed by the media of mass communication. 
In a mature society the use of these media may acquire an un- 
precedented significance. Thus, the radio, the television, the 
motion picture, and the press may be of crucial importance, 
though recent researches have revealed that the influence of 
these media, taken alone, has often been greatly exaggerated. 
The radio, for example, has revolutionized the communication 
, p“jcess even in the underdeveloped countries. The people in 
the most remote villages can now keep abreast of everything 
that is happening in the world. In countries haunted by illi- 
teracy, radio can be utilized with great effect to overcome i 
great barrier to communication. The opinion leaders may 
expedite this process further by face-to-face communication 
with the opinion takers. Personal influence moulds public 
opinion ngore intensively. The interest groups or the various 
pressure groups may contribute to opinion determination 
through their attempts to mirror and manipulate public opi- 
nion. * On a grand scale the same task can be performed, and 
is actually being performed, in all the political systems by the 
political parties. Even in a dictatorship, it is the political 
party which has to lead the process of manipulating public 
opinion for the sake of the functioning and the stability of the 
political system. In a democracy, the educating campaigns 
of the political parties conducted through party-literature and 
cadre-agents performs an important opinion-formation func- 
fion. The debates in the legislature involving the great issues 
of the day offer an equally important source of public opinion 
formation in a democratic system. 

Public Opinion and Democracy. The idea of democracy 
is intimately associated with the idea of a community consen- 
sus. The consensus consists of a set of common values accepted 
by the community. Consensus should not be confused with 
public opinion. It suggests the existence of a deeper attach- 
ment to a general value-pattern that ultimately sustains any 
community. T^e democratic variation of consensus is dif- 
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fcrent from its Other counterparts because here alone the in- 
tended consensus is assumed to be a product of general agree- 
ment arrived at through the channel of free acceptance of the 
value pattern by the people concerned. The free play of pub- 
lic opinion is supposed to act as the basic instrument which 
secures democratic consensus in an open society. The as- 
sumptions usually granted by the democrats may be stated as 
follows: first, political authority rests with a body of respon- 
sible adult citizens of the community; secondly, these adults 
work through the process of free discussion and determination 
of the policies ; thirdly, consensus arises out of such open pro- 
cesses: and finally, all public actions are to respect this con- 
sensus. Historically, such assumptions have frequently bc<*’> 
stated, either implicitly or explicitly, for advocating the causes 
of freedom and democracy. 

• The ways of articulating these assumptions in the institu- 
tional form of democracy was easier in the earlier democratic 
experiments when the direct role of the primary groups was 
more important than it is today. In a mass society the direct 
importance of the secondary groups in respect of political deci- 
sion-making makes the task far more complicated. Techno- 
logical innovations, increasing urbanization, rising social and 
spatial mobility, the emergence of new culturc-patterris, and 
a host of other factors has necessitated the reformulation of 
the role of public opinion in sustaining and maintaining a 
democratic political system. Today a citizen has to keep 
himself informed about the whole range of events and per- 
sonalities starting from the local level to the international level. 
He cannot assess the necessary points of information in terms 
of a personal standard always — quite often the medium of mass 
communication in a subtle way relieves him of the responsible 
lity of assessing qnd judging the events and situations. When, 
for example, he is solemnly commenting on an important pro- 
blem he is very often unconsciously repeating the ideas in- 
stilled in him by some hidden persuader — an agent who hides 
behind the editorials of the newspapers, the -medium of the 
mqyies, the charming ideas of the telecast hero, the attractive 
opinions of the radio commentator, or even his own neigh- 
bouring opinion-leader. Public opinion, as a consequence, 
is now based on a good many more inferei^tial, imaginative 
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and non-rational elements than could be possible in a simpler 
society. 

All this is only to point out the problems of public opinion 
in a democracy based on mass-society. But what can public 
opinion achieve directly in the political sphere?* With Mac- 
Iver, we can answer that public opinion can take sides for and 
against some principle or general programme of government, 
a principle or programme formulated either by the govern- 
ment itself or by an organized group or party. Secondly, it 
can express its pleasure and displeasure with the general re- 
cord of the administration in power and determine accord- 
ingly, through periodic elections, whether to retain or to 
"oplace the existing government. In doing so, it is not expected 
that public opinion will act with all available elements of 
reason and information. An assumption of rationality in such 
a case would be to expect too much from the people. The 
more important question is the relevance of these postulated 
actions to the functioning of democracy. And if it is assumed 
that democracy is a way of determining who shall govern and 
how, w^ should admit that it sets up no standards by which 
one can judge the intrinsic merits of any specific contribution. 
So long as opinion plays freely over the basic points of govern- 
ment* and so long as no one holding an office is shielded from 
ultimate responsibility lor liis actions, the essential condition 
of democracy may be said to be provided for. In a democracy, 
public opinion is not supposed to be a substitute for leadership. 
It does not have to invent those arts and compromises which 
are essential for the running of a democratic government. It 
has rather the task of acting as the ultimate guide to democratic 
government. 

* Rcj^son, Myth and Public Opinion. In the classical li- 
beral imagination, man was viewed as a rational social unit. 
The image of a rational man endowed with a capacity of being 
reasonably informed and equipped with an ability to calculate 
the merits and consequences of the governmental policies, has 
not been accepted by modern political analysis. The idea 
of a rational citizenry blessed with a sense of rational upder- 
standing of the political process may act as a relevant assump- 
tion behind democratic thinking, but to portray man as a 
being who already possesses the power of rational decision and 
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judgment means, in fact, an unwarranted generalization. Such 
a theory also errs in believing that a rational public could 
always be moved by a rational opinion and that this could 
produce the best groundwork for representative democracy. 
History has shown that the rational faith in the power of edu- 
cation was largely misplaced. The rise of dictatorship and the 
flight from freedom in some of the advanced parts of Europe 
indicated that, taken alone, education is a poor guarantee for 
rational political behaviour. Similarly, the penetrating in- 
sights of modern psychology have allowed us to view man as 
a combination of rational and non-rational elements. Man, 
^we know, is capable of rational behaviour but he is also cap- 
able of being led by non-rational elements. The capacity ‘Cf 
myths, symbols, stereotypes and other such elements to shape 
the opinions, attitudes and decisions of the people and the 
public should be taken into account. 

Psycho-analysis has revealed that the roots of attitudes and 
opinions lie in the deeper subsoils of the subconscious zones of 
the mind. It has shown that certain attitudes may be a direct 
or an indirect reflection of family relationships ; to take a 
specific example, anarchism or any other form of radicalism 
may be due to a revolt against authority in general, resulting 
from the revolt against the father in particular. I.asswefl has 
utilized such methods in his analysis of radical leaders and 
Erich Fromm has shown how the pattern of family authority 
may influence the reactions to political movements. Walter 
Lippmann’s reference to the influence upon human behaviour 
of stereotypes provides another indicator of the non-rational 
basis of opinions and attitudes. Moreover, the very idea that the 
individual basis of human behaviour is always important in 
a democracy, seems to be based on a misreading of the political 
process. Thus, according to David Truman, evidence from a 
variety of sources indicates that voting is a group experience. 
The studies of Paul Lazarsfeld and others also suggest that 
individuals tend to vote in conformity with the preferences 
dominant in the social groups with which they are most 
assoQated. 

From these findings it may be apparent to some that public 
opinion, since it seems to be governed in a large measure by 
unreason, must be conceived as a liability r^ather than an 
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asset. Such an attitude goes too far. On our part, rather 
we should be prepared to admit that in a democracy public 
opinion usually does not always reveal an inherent tendency 
to submit to all forms of unreason. To say that it can mis- 
behave does not imply that it has always misbdiaved. Public 
opinion may be interpreted as a very important political 
factor which may be exploited by the open manipulators and 
the hidden persuaders. It may, however, be employed with 
an improved sense of purpose and rationality, provided we 
are ready to use this delicate instrument with the proper know- 
ledge and conviction appropriate to the demands of science 
and freedom. 
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Chapter IX 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS 

A POLITICAL party acts as a bridge between the political forces, 
ideas and ideologies and the official authoritative institutions 
of the political system. The growing importance of the role 
of the political parties is, in part, a consequence of the recog- 
nition of the fact of mass-ascendancy in politics. It is no 
longer possible to be satisfied with a formal study of the laws 
and the offices of the state in order to understand the nature* 
of a political system. The substance of politics can be pro- 
perly understood only when one concedes the importance that 
the political organizations including parties and pressure groups 
in reality deserve. With the gradual broadening of the base 
of political action, the sources of potent participation can be 
studied only when we focus our attention on the vast networks 
of mass-partnership represented by the political parties,, •for a 
party in its very essence signifies partnership, in a particular 
organized frame, just as it also indicates separation from others 
by a specifically charted system of ideas and programmes. 
The pattern of the party organizations, their attractions and 
repulsions, their manner of competing for power, the myths 
and ideologies sustaining their banners, and other sueh related 
questions are of immense importance to a student of politics. 
Without an insight into these structures and processes the 
world of modern politics would, in a large measure, elude the 
grasp of political analysis. 

In general the modern political party may be defined as ^he 
articulate organization of society’s active political agents, 
those who are concerned with the control of governmental 
power and who compete for popular support with another 
group or groups holding divergent views. The element of 
competition for power is usually absent in a dictatorial political 
system ^because here the party that comes to exercise power 
has to monopolize all the sources of political power. In fact, 
the party in a dictatorship is largely a misnomer because the 
element of partnership within it happens to be i^ostiy a pro- 
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duct of forced behaviour. The ruling party in a dictatorship 
is almost synonymous with the ruling authority and such a 
convergence sets it apart as a class by itself. It represents a 
close hierarchy of perpetuated power which mainly acts as 
the source of justifying the existing power relationships. This 
is very different from what happens in an open political system 
as envisaged by democracy. 

The Evolution of Parties. On the whole, as Maurice 
Duverger comments, the development of parties is bound 
up with that of democracy, that is to say with the extension of 
popular suffrage and parliamentary prerogatives. To a cer- 
tain extent the rise of parties is due to the rise of parliamentary 
groups and electoral committees. This is not to deny the 
importance of the extra-parliamentary origin of some parties. 
Parties originating in the second way differKConsiderably from 
the parties of parliamentary origin. A party finds it difficult 
to forget its origin. It is small wonder that interior or 
parliamentary parties consider the winning of seats in political 
assemblies to be the essence of the life ol' the party whereas 
the ’^parties born outside the shade of a parliamentary 
chamber may show a much greater independence of parlia- 
mentary political considerations. Historically, it may be ob- 
s«rved, that up to 1900, the greater number of parties originated 
in the first way and that the other way came into sharp pro- 
minence only later. This fact, of course, applies more to the 
European political scene and when we come to the politics 
of the developing areas of the East, we will have to modify 
our reading of history to a great extent. Anyway, the modern 
forms of party organizations in the liberal democracies of the 
West are, as Max Weber pointed out, the children of demo- 
ci^cy, of mass franchise and of the necessity to woo and or- 
ganize the masses, and develop the utnjost unity of direction 
and the strictest discipline. 

Adopting a rather broad definition of a party, Weber detects 
three stages in the evolution of political parties. In the first 
place, parties were, for instance, in England, pure followings 
of aristocracy. In the second stage, the parties of notables in- 
dicated the rising power of the bourgeois. In the third stage, 
the notables and the members of Parliament ceased Jo exer- 
cise arbitrj^ rule, and professional politicians outside Parlia- 
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ment took the organizational controls in hand. The power 
of these professional elements has already transformed the re- 
lationship between the parties and the government and has 
finally done so between the leadership and the members within 
the parties. 

Types of Parties. The themes around which political 
parties are organized reveal a great variety and the parties 
may be based on political, moral, social, economic, class, 
personal, religious or elitist issues. In most cases these issues 
tend to overlap, and yet one may distinguish political parties 
by referring to the dominant theme around which a party 
attempts to act. Even if all of them are by definition interested 
in the political issues facing the society, some of them may be 
excessively dominated by the personal qualities of their leaders. 
Parties based on personal qualities are known as charismatic* 
parties. The leadership of Lassalle in Germany between 1863 
and 1875 over the socialists showed such a tendency. In most 
cases the socialist and the communist parties are based on 
social, economic and class issues, though the element of class 
consciousness seems to be losing some of its earlier charjft in 
the case of the democratic socialists of the West. The pre- 
dominantly Christian political parties of Europe reveal the 
overwhelming influence religious interests can have over a poli- 
tical party. According to Robert Michels the Fascist Party 
experiment and the Soviet Communist Party can be classified 
as dite parties. Such parties want to show to the outsiders 
their faith in the people but at the same time they insist on 
the right of a few to rule. Again a party may be simply based 
on a political principle without paying much attention to social 
or related issues. The history of European politics is full of 
instances of parties which have defended monarchy, republi- 
canism, nationalism, rfgionalism, etc. Evidently, it is not easy 
to classify all the different types of political parties into neat 
categories. What is necessary, however, is that one should 
not forget the complex range of the different shades of political 
opinion. A knowledge of'the relative emphasis on a particular 
aspect hflps us to understand the nature of the party processes 
in a more fruitful way. 

* Mix Weber uses this term to express the personal halo of a leader that acts 
as the most important element in the leadership. 
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Party Systems. The general pattern of party life within 
the political order of a society depends to a great extent on 
the particular party system that has been attempted. A systeih 
in such a case may refer to the degree of freedom that is allowed 
in organizing parties. Thus, in a closed patty system the political 
authority may by legal regulation refuse to permit the existence 
of any party other than the ruling party. The one-party 
system of the U.S.S.R. is a product of such a closed system. 
A closed system may also permit the existence of more than 
one party — as the Peoples Republic of China has done — pro- 
vided the * other ’ parties are prepared to conform to the 
demands and the expectations of the ruling party. In such 
an instance the existence of a plurality of parties becomes only 
a matter of necessary fiction and nothing more. On the other 
hand, the open party system guarantees the free competition of 
parties. Granted an open system the number of political parties 
in a particular political system may be one, two, or many. 
The variation of one-party rule within the framework of an 
open system is, of course, not a common phenomenon. In the 
state governments within a federation, one particular party 
may sometimes attain such a predominant position that it may 
not be unfair to talk about one-party rule in such areas. 
For example, this kind of pattern is actually found in some 
states of the U.S.A., especially in the southern states. 

Two Parties. In a two-party system the entire political scene 
is dominated by the keen rivalry between two major parties. 
It does not mean that there cannot be any other political 
party in such a scene. The fact is that in the major countries 
adopting the two-party system there have been many smaller 
political parties as well, though these scattered entities do not 
Ui any way play an important role. Thus, in Britain and in 
the U.S.A., apart from the,.major parjies playing'their parts 
in the two-party system, there are mother political parties but 
the smaller parties have little capacity to influence the course 
of politics in the national political scenes of these two countries. 
The existence of a two-party systeifl in Britain may be charac- 
terized as a historical accident which tlie plurality system of 
elections and the single-member constituency have helped to 
maintain. In the U.S.A.j the original factors which jnoulded 
the party System into a dual form may be said to be respon- 
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sible for preserving it even today. They included the con- 
frontation of the country with a vital issue that could divide 
it into the ayes and the nays; the debate over the adoption of 
the constitution. Here the two-party system was also shaped 
to a certain exteAt by the existence of two major complexes of 
interest in the country. Be that as it may, the broad results 
of the two-party systems in Britain and in the U.S.A. are a 
gain of political stability. From this, a rather erroneous 
assumption has grown up in many quarters that not to have 
a two-party system would mean inviting the forces of 
instability. 

^any Parties. In the case of a multiple-party system one 
finds the existence of a fairly large number of parties which 
tend to compete with one another. The plurality of major 
parties may pose a problem — as it did in France till the Fourth 
Republic — to the extent that no single party may hope to 
achieve a stable majority behind it and as a consequence a 
succession of unstable coalitions may follow. Bm it is not 
necessary that instability must haunt the countries which have 
preferred to push several parties into the political limelight. 
This has been proved by the Scandinavian and the Swiss ex- 
periments in multiple-party systems. For example, in Sweden 
and in Switzerland, multiple-party systems have worked out 
a process of co-operation among the major parties which has 
offered an excellent form of stability and efficiency. The im- 
portant fact to note is that a particular number of parties can- 
not be taken as a sufficient index of political values. Much 
more, it seems, depends on the national character, the state 
of sdcialization of the basic values of the political system, and 
the general preparedness of the people to support the basic 
norms of the political system. Generalizations, therefore, btisod 
on insufficient cases, should be avoided iti any study of the role 
of the party-systems. 

One Party. Although dictatorship is as old as the hills, 
says Duverger, dictatorship based on a party is a new kind of 
political system. The one-party system is only the adaptation 
to the noeds of a dictatorship of a general technique that had 
its origins within the framework of democracy. The Soviet 
constitation of 1936 provides an important example pf a single- 
party political monopoly sanctified by the fundamental law 
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of the regime. The Soviet, and for that matter, the total!* 
tarian, form of one-party state is, in some respects, different 
from other dictatorial experiments. In the Soviet case the 
party acts as the comprehensive instrument by which the entire 
social system may be manipulated. In the traditional forms 
of dictatorship the single ruling party tends to be less com- 
prehensive — it acts more as an essentially political instrument 
of the ruling power. In both these closed systems of single- 
party rule the opposition has no place. Power is monopolized 
at the centre and the ruling 6lite cannot be in any way dis- 
tinguished from the leaders of the party. Indeed the idea of 
the party is a significant innovation of the great dictators gf 
-eur century. 

Role of the Political Parties. The development of poli- 
tical parties has profoundly altered the nature of the political 
process. The classic idea of democracy as a continuous dia- 
logue between the government and the governed has now been 
substituted by one which requires the interposition of political 
parties as the link between the people and the authority. Thus, 
a repf-?sentative of the people is now first chosen by a party; 
the people are supposed to ratify this choice through the elec- 
toral system. In a dictatorship the people have no choice; 
they have to ratify the decision of the party. In a democracy, 
however, the people m..y choose from among several Candidates 
offered by a plurality of parties. Thus, a representative in a 
democracy has to receive a double mandate — one from the 
party and another from the electorate. The method of pro- 
portional representation, if adopted by a democracy, would 
again tend to increase the influence of parties over candidates. 
Here the general influence of parties on the preparation of the 
lists, is considerable and the consequence both of cross-voting 
and of the preferential vote is much morg to give the elector 
a greater freedom of choice among the candidates proposed 
by the parties than to malce free candidature possible; , Ac- 
cording to Duverger, only the double-ballot simple majority 
system makes a relative freedom of candidature possible if it 
coincides with small constituencies, ^d even in sucl\ situa- 
tions the party candidates enjoy a differential political advan- 
tage. A particular way of correcting this type of inflyeijce 
may be initi^ed by the political parties themselves, provided 
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they arc eager to promote a relative flexibility about their own 
internal system. 

The role that the parties play during the electoral operation 
in a democracy is twofold: in the phase of preparation they 
nominate the -candidates of their choice and in the second 
phase they try to influence the peoples’ choice between and 
among the candidates offered. The c^»mpaign is an occasion 
for the demonstration of the doctrinal and the organization ' 
position of a party. In a spate of propagandistic activities a 
party seeks to make its policies and ideas known to the people. 
Organizing the electorate in this way serves both the parties 
and the people, and a modern democracy is almost incompre- 
hensible without this important role of the parties. ElectoraL 
activities apart, the parties also assume the responsibility of 
continuous communication with the people. They mobilize 
public opinion on important issues and keep the people abreast 
with the affairs of the political system. After a party becomes 
victorious in an election, it has to control the government. On 
the level of agitational action, the parties, especially the radical 
parties, seek to organize mass movements which in sorrre cases 
may adopt a rebellious character. In the opposition they act 
as the forum for continuous criticism. The ruling party very 
often finds it difficult to hide its debatable activities from the 
ceaseless vigil of the opposition parties. In the case where the 
ruling party ultimately has no choice but to leave the seat of 
power, the opposition acts as a ready substitute. If it can fill 
the gap left by the retiring rulers — which has been the case 
in many democracies — the political system acquires an im- 
portant safety-valve which gives it a significant anchorage. 

The economic, social and educational roles of the parties 
cannot be neglected in any serious analysis of the parties.. In 
an underdeveloped country facing the urgent task of rapid 
economic growth, the task of planning requires a consensus 
behind the operation of the plans. In a democratic context, 
many parties may come together to form a basic area of agree- 
ment which may help the planners. They may also choose 
not to agree and in that case their negative role has to be 
taken into account in the calculations of the planners. Demo- 
cratic parties having an accent on socialism perform a valuable 
task through the integration of the various interest groups into 
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a political mould. Some parties do not engage completely in 
agitational commitments and they may initiate a network of 
social welfare activities including campaigns for educating the 
public. 

In an authoritarian political structure the role of the party 
follows a different course. Most of the roles and functions 
mentioned above refer to democratic systems and we come to 
a very different picture when we consider the unique role of 
the party in either a dictatorship or a totalitarian system. To 
gain membership in the Soviet Communist Party, for example, 
is, an achievement and a distinct political privilege. The party 
members, in a single-party authoritarian system arc virtually 
tjie superior citizens. In a totalitarian system, the mystiqutr 
of the ruling ideology is propagated by the party. The party 
controls the government, watches the administration, mobilizes 
peoples' active support for the government, conducts ceaseless 
propaganda campaigns, makes the people conscious of their 
destiny, continuously weeds out voices of dissent with the sup- 
port of the government, and urges the people to fulfil the 
targets of the state plans. The .social, cultural and the literary 
norms ‘are set forth by the party directives and the party care- 
fully seeks to obliterate the democratic distinction between the 
private and the public choices of an individual. In a single- 
party close system, the party acts both as the conscience and 
as the commissar of the peoples’ affairs. No one can dare 
challenge the consecrated charisma of the party leadership. 
The party can do no wrong in a dictatorship — that is the guid- 
ing doctrine of the respective dictators. 

Power and Pressure Groups. In the giv(^ and take be- 
tween the government and the governed, observes V. O. Key, 
Jr.,. the formal apparatus of government may be supplemented 
'by a system of private associations, which in the U.S.A. are 
cabled pressure groups. Sometimes grovfp activity has been 
viewed in a broader frame — that of interest groups. Accord- 
ing to David Truman’s analy.sis, an interest group implies any 
group that, on the basis of one or more shared attitudes, makes 
certain claims upon other groups in society. .Social, economic, 
political and other groups may be comprehended within the 
ambit of a broadly defined interest group. On the level of 
effectivity tl.e trade unions, agrarian associations, cdlturail 
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groups, associations of businessmen, professional associations, 
irrespective of size and organizational design may nearly all 
have strong voices in the political process of a country. Again, 
the concept of group interest as a shared attitude also permits 
one to consider certain aspects of politics that usually escape 
us because too often political analysis seeks to limit the notion 
of group to organized structures. An operative, though not 
necessarily organized, group may come into being in response 
to a specific problem in a ‘ community ’ sector of politics. 
Such clusters, identified by Truman, as potential groups, may 
have important political significance. 

More commonly a pressure group moves the government to 
.fction. As a country of ‘joiners ’, the United States has gi. 
rich share of diverse pressure groups. In Britain they work 
more unobtrusively and with less glare of publicity than in the 
United States. In France there is often a tendency for poli- 
tical parties and pressure groups to coalesce on an organiza- 
tional plane. The various pressure groups in India have, on 
the whole, less concretized patterns than their Western counter- 
parts. To be sure, in Britain and India, cabinet government 
and relative party rigidity do not seem to go well with'a very 
strong pressure group system. Things are quite different in 
the United States where because of a relatively individualist 
accent on flexible party control, political bargaining by the 
pressure groups assume a great importance. Since the formed 
structure of the government here fails to reflect faithfully any 
large segment of the interests due to the excessively hetero- 
geneous nature of the polity, the interests tend to seek 
ijaformal ways of influencing the government. 

While political parties are mainly, although not exclusively, 
'Concerned with who shall exercise power, pressure groups and 
lobbies are mainly concerned with how power shall be exer-' 
cised. Some pressure groups are extremely partisan and they 
are more closely related to political parties. The lobbies are 
confined to a narrower frame of intention and performance’; 
fhe y concentrate m ainly upon the b usiness of the legislature in 
s&sion! They are concerned more with the passage or defeat 
ot particular bills awaiting consideration. Most pressure 
groups have their own lobbies. The lobbyists in the United 
States’ are employed on professional terms. The^ act as legis- 
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lative agents and are usually well versed in the art of per- 
suading the legislators. Small wonder that in the United 
States the political process seems to be a continuous game of 
power between parties, pressure groups, lobbies and indivi- 
duals. In this game the parties in the United States do not 
always come out as the winners — sometimes the pressure 
groups may overwhelm the other participants in this game. 
The same, however, is not true in respect of other political 
systems — at least not to the extent of the American scene. \ 

Party Behaviour, Democracy and Oligarchy. On^he 
level of logic and evaluation, maintains Leiserson, the problem 
of democracy is to be visualized in the setting of an institution- 
alized system of political authority, charged with the functional 
responsibility for unifying and co-ordinating a differentiated 
social structure, a well-administered economjp system and a 
formal structure of governmental authority. In these terms, 
the party system is to be judged by its instrumental contribu- 
tion toward this equilibriating and integrative process. A 
party system has to prove its worth in a democracy by a func- 
tional fulfilment of the requirement of a competitive leadership 
recruitment system in a society in which political power is 
dispersed and shared. Democracy is able to survive and pros- 
per .to the degree the modern party system can succeed in per- 
forming the above tasks. The relation between democracy 
and the party system thus seems to be one of great importance. 

A persistent theme of some Continental thinkers like Mosca, 
Pareto and Michels has been one which seeks to point out the 
inevitability of oligarchic tendencies in democracy. Michels, 
for instance, argues that, the party regarded as, an entity, as a 
piece of mechanism, is not necessarily identifiable with the 
totality of its members, and still less so with the class to which 
these belong. The party is created as a means to secure an 
end. By a universally applicable social law* every organ of the 
collectivity creates for itself, as soon as it becomes consolidated, 
interests peculiar to itself. The existence of these special in- 
terests involves a necessary conflict with the interests of the col- 
lectivity. In addition, social strata fulfilling peculiar func- 
tions tend to become isolated. Gradually these isolated strata 
are transformed into distinct classes. These phenomena seem 
to prove, for Michels, that society cannot exist without ^ do- 
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minant or a political class. No collectivity thus can escape 
minority rule — the inevitable rule by an oligarchy. In an- 
other essay, Michels reiterated that our consistent knowledge 
of the political life of the principal civilized nations of the world 
authorizes us to assert that the tendency toward oligarchy 
constitutes one of the historic necessities, one of the iron laws 
of history, from which the most democratic modern societies 
and, within those societies, the most advanced parties, have 
been unable to escape. 

Now, social logic scarcely cares for any law, let alone iron 
laws or golden laws. Nourished by the aristocratic thoughts of 
Mosca, Pareto and Ostrogorsky, Michels has compressed the 
story of the evolution of all human collectivities in his own 
tight mould. The Continental scene which offered good 
grounds for Michels’ pessimistic reflections cannot be sufficient 
for him to generalize in such a sweeping way. To depend on 
a crude crowd-sociology in order to formulate an iron law of 
oligarchy may be satisfying to Michels and his modern fol- 
lowers but there is hardly any reason to rely on such formula- 
tions with an air of certitude. In a democratic party the 
dite is equally exposed to the influences of the rank and file. 
There is a continuous rc-shuffiing of the leaders and the status 
of leadership is dependent to a great extent on the control 
exercised by the members. In a democratic party especially, 
the hierarchy acquires the nature of a control-polyarchy. The 
plural system of control evidenced in a genuine democratic 
party defies the law-builders’ groove. Functionally stated, the 
instrumental capacity of the leadership is dependent on the 
norm of the collectivity as a whole. Upward mobility in a 
democratic party is not throttled to the extent of classifying 
the leadership as a closed status-group with a fixed role, It 
is easy to assert that the internal organization and functioning 
of parties is oligarcliic^l and that therefore democratic party 
government is impossible. Such simplistic procedures of des- 
cription and judgment obviously do not carry us very far. 

What Michels noted in his analysis of the structure of some 
socialist parties and notably of German social democracy may, 
of course, be prophetically true about the closed type of doctri- 
naire socialist or communist types of parties but when applied 
to the democratic and the democratic socialist tyfpes of parties. 
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they mostly tell us what the aristocratically oriented political 
philosophers feel about the democratic processes — they do not 
always disclose the nature of the processes themselves. It can- 
not be denied, however, that there is much scope for further 
democratizing the existing political parties in* a democratic 
system. It is also interesting to note the insights afforded by 
Hatschek’s law. This attempts to show that the existence of a 
realizable programme is not necessary — a party lives by the 
strength of the organization and programmes are usually 
reduced to side-issues. But all these are not reasons why a 
historical or a probable trend should be equaled with an ‘ iron 
law ’. 

Whether political parties are compatible with democracy or 
not, is a question that may be answered with reference to the 
concept of democracy that one has in one’s mind. We have 
discussed already the instrumental nature of a realistic concept 
of democracy. The functions of pa rties in a democracy enume- 
rated by us earlier indicate the simple fact that the necessary 
instrumental contributions expected from the democratic 
parties arc not impossible to realize. At least a cheerful pessi- 
mist may conclude that both internally and externally, the 
democratic political parties have already played their part 
wirti a great degree of success, and if the past serves as any 
indication, the coming struggle for a more successful democracy 
has much to expect from the political parties and the various 
interest groups. 
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Chapter X 

DEMOCRATIC AND AUTHORITARIAN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Forms and Arrangements. Modern political analysis 
prefers to classify the forms of government with reference to 
distribution of power. There are different aspects of allocating 
power and all these are to be considered if we are to have ah 
zydequate classification. Thus, democracy refers to a system of 
shared political power where no unit in the system suffers froni 
a severe deprivation of power. In a dictatorship, on the other 
hand, political power is concentrated in the ruling unit only. 
Corisidered from the territorial angle, a unitary government is 
one where all power is geographically concentrated in the 
centre, whereas in a federal government power is distributed 
between the general and the regional governments in a co- 
ordinate manner. Analysed institutionally, a parliamentary 
government is one which prefers to allocate the major political 
responsibility to exercise power to Parliament and in a presi- 
dential government, the president shares power with Parlia- 
ment. Some of these features, in fact, co-exist in most govern- 
mental arrangements. For instance, in India we have a demo- 
cratic government based on a federal system and relying nor- 
mally on a parliamentary arrangement. In Britain democracy 
operates in a unitary political frame with Parliament having 
the major responsibility for decision-making. In the United 
States one finds a democratic government operating within a 
federal framework with the President sharing power with<the. 
national legislature. . The Soviet system of government is based 
on dictatorship of the proletariat, but it has, constitutionally 
speaking, a federation and a parliamentary arrangement. In 
some Latin American countries presidential government co- 
exists with a dictatorial and unitary or federal arrangement. 
All this would indicate the obvious inadequacy of the sixfold 
classification of government advanced by Aristode who thought 
monarchy to be the best form and democracy to be the worst 
form of government. As we know today, monarchy has been 
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found to be compatible with democracy in Britain and demo- 
cracy has commanded an almost universal assent for being a 
highly desirable form of government — at this stage we had 
better say at once that it is not necessary to award certificates 
of merit to any form for our analytical purpose— thus making 
Aristotle’s scheme an obsolete one. In a way the most funda- 
mental question that is nowadays asked is about democracy 
and dictatorship or democracy and totalitarianism. These 
terms are so popular that their glib use often hides the essential 
character of the governments referred to. Further difficulties 
huve been introduced by the fact that the modern dictators, in 
their quest for popularity, seem to prefer to utilize the name 0|| 
democracy for their regimes. 

Democracy. Apparently, democracy is one of those terms 
which can be recognized by everyone and yet defined by none. 
Not that political theory lacks a definition of democracy; rather 
it has so many that choosing one out of the bunch becomes a 
well-nigh impossible task. And then there is the question of 
separating practice from pretension : when most of the dictators 
adopt the title of their enemies, democracy has reasons to be 
perplexed. For the common observer it is too difficult to clarify 
the linguistic jargon in order to arrive at the meaningful 
ided. The experts do not always appear to help because 
their own intellectual screens cannot be easily pierced through. 
Where then do we go ? For our purpose it would be better to 

confine ourselves to a modest workable definition on the basis 

• 

of which we can proceed further. The worth of our choice 
might be judged in terms of the contribution that it makes to 
an analysis of the fundamental problems confronting the demo- 
cratic systems. 

, Meaning of Democracy. The starting point of any attempt 
to define democracy has been ..well stated, by Joseph Schum- 
peter: d emocracy is a political method, that is to sav. a 
certain type of institutio nal arrangement for arrivin g at p olitical 
decisions and hence inc apa ble of being an end in itself, irrespec- 
tive of what .decisions , it will produce under given historical 
conditions. It is better to refer to a democratic process 
tEaiTto a final product. To view it as the last point of achieve- 
ment is to misunderstand its pature. With each new pqjnt of 
experience oue may reach a new point of democracy. If 
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democracy is a principle and a method for adjudicating the 
basic political conflicts in a political system, it cannot remain 
static. Its answers to the problems of conflict are not given 
in one form of a holy gospel. Man changes his environment 
as he himself changes. Political methods arc adapted to the 
changing needs of man and democrac)' also similarly proceeds 
step by step in tunc \vith changing human conditions. 

By setting up an ‘ ideal type in the style of Max Weber, 
we can imagine tlie most extreme or pure type of democratic 
system. Such an ideal type has nothing to do with something 
good that one ought to endeavour to realize- it only refers to 
^an imaginary pure type for the equivalent logical understanding. 
After doing so we can measure the degree of proximity of ohr 
‘ real type ’ to the proposed ideal type. In this way the pro- 
blem of democracy becomes one of measuring the continuous 
approximation of an operative democratic government to the 
ideal type of democracy that we have in our mind. And as an 
ideal type, democracy implies a form of government in which 
the political functions arc exercised by the people with maxi- 
mum intensity, effectiveness, and extensiveness in the CiSnstitu- 
tional manner. 

A proper theory of democracy is likely to lay emphasis on the 
political form: the question of the substance of democracy 
should not directly enter into the discussion. We can begin 
with a minimal definition, as suggested by Robert Dahl, saying 
that democratic theory is concerned with the political processes 
by which ordinary citizens exert a relatively high degree of 
control over their leaders. Applied to the plane of government 
it means a procedure of equal treatment of the people’s pre- 
ferences. Elcctorally it means a procedure by which the 
people’s choice may find its unhindered expression. Political 
authority in a dcipocracy has to be responsible to the people 
and has to provide au open ground of political opportunities 
to the people. On the other hand, the people are also sup- 
posed to act according to the rules of the democratic pro- 
cedure. Thus, democracy may be defined as a political system 
which supplies regular constitutional opportunities for chang- 
ing the governing officials, and a mechanism which permits 
the largest possible part of the population to influence major 
decisions by choosing among the contenders for pblitical office. 
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Abstracted from the ideas of Joseph Schumpeter and Max 
Weber, this definition, suggested by S. M. Lipset, is expected 
to serve our analytical purpose well. 

Democracy and Majority. A defence of democracy has 
often led to a glorification of the numerical’- majority. In 
their desire to emphasize the role of the common people, poli- 
tical philosophers have sometimes paid so much blind tribute 
to the value of the multitude that not infrequently such state- 
ments have weakened the rationality of the democratic prin- 
ciple. Thus, Locke wrote that ‘ The majority having .... upon 
rfien’s first uniting into society, the whole power of the com- 
munity natural in them, may employ all that power in making 
laws for the community from time to time . . . . ’ Lincoln 
claimed that unanimity is impossible; the rule of a minority, 
as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that 
by all means the majority principle must be enshrined in ’the 
political system. De Tocqucville was more explicit: the 
very essence of democratic government consists in the absolute 
sovereignty of the majority. These descriptions or prescrip- 
tions, torn from their context, sound more irrational than in 
practice they really were, but the point remains that the at- 
tempt to identify democracy with the unlimited power of ma- 
jorifies has been a persistent theme of many democratic poli- 
tical writings - and they are important writings at that. 

The majority principle cannot, however, be judged in com- 
plete isolation. It should be seen only as part of a tightly knit 
set of principles making up a democratic political system. If 
everything were left to the mercy of the majority, democracy 
itself would be reduced to a meaningless dogma. We cannot 
define democracy simply as majority rule. As Maciver points 
qut, «under democracy all minorities possess certain major po- 
litical rights. The majority arc not a determinate body who 
force it over a minority. In a democracy the government 
elected by a majority vote, may take away the privilege or tax 
down ihe properties of the minority, but they cannot suppress 
their opinions, or tht'ir faiths, or their right to appeal to the 
electorate, or their right to the due process of law, for demo- 
cracy alone offers guarantees against tyranny over the mind 
and heart of^man. Macivqr seems to speak more of what 
democracy shhuld be rather than what it can be because, as 
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a matter of political fact the majority when determined a.lld 

persistent, does get its way; obviously so in a democracy with 
parliamentary supremacy, but no less so in systems where this 
is not immediately apparent. But to say that a majority can 
get its way is hot the same as to say that a majority always or 
generally does so. The critics of the majority principle usually 
have a low opinion of the mzisses and it is, therefore, strange 
that they should ignore a vital fact about modern democracy, 
namely, that even in a democracy the basic decisions about 
policy are, in practice, taken by a smaller group of men who 
are generally selected by the representatives of the majority. 
Government everywhere is run by a relatively small group of 
people. In a democracy the difference is that this particul&r 
group is constitutionally and politically responsible to the 
people and accountable to them. The masses, even in a de- 
mocracy, hardly take policy-initiatives and the elaborate safe- 
guards and built-in balancing mechanisms that can be found 
in a democracy would rarely allow tyranny to be imposed on 
the minority by the majority. 

Requirements of Democracy. No government, Bryce observed, 
demands so much from the citizens as democracy, and none 
gives so much back. Before we consider the consequences 
of democracy, we must give our attention to the tHings 
which democracy requires for its operation. Democratic poli- 
tical systems can thrive better when they are based on a com- 
munity that is prepared to receive democracy in a proper 
spirit. Such a preparation should be supported by a readiness 
to act whenever democracy requires the citizens to act. The 
citizens under a democratic government are expected to be 
more than passive supporters. If the elements of continuous 
criticism and vigilance are not there, the governing dite*may 
not do their best for the governed. What is more important, 
there must be a democratic mentality, an attitude of respect 
to the basic democratic values, without which no democracy 
has a chance to prosper. The democratic attitude is one of 
tolerance. Some political behaviourists insist that there is an 
authoritarian type of personality — a type which can never 
help democracy to prosper. Such a person, according to a 
detailed study made by F. W. Adorno and otheri, is a supreme 
conformist. He is rigid and shows limited imagination. He 
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18 \verd-m\ndc<3i and a pYiony conservadve. A. moral purism of 
an artificial sort characterizes him. By contrast with him 
his opposite, the extremely democratic personality, is a man 
with a mind of his own: he is a flexible individual, adjusting 
readily to new situations. He is sensitive to the’ part h^ plays 
in conflicting situations and is ready to take responsibility foi- 
his own behaviour. The authoritarian personality thinks that 
life is a power system into which he must fit. He does not 
have to wield the power himself so long as he can be near 
power, sharing it vicariously. Such a tendency makes him an 
exfcellent camp-follower. But the democratic personality re- 
fuses to surrender his individuality to a so-called great man,’ 
alfhough he may submit to rational authority by choice when 
he believes that such authority is based upon equality, superior 
ability, co-operation and popular accountability. It is not 
necessary to rely on each of these generalizations but they do 
point out the important link that exists between personalities 
and political systems. 

In the sphere of social organization, democracy requires 
the minimum degree of social security which is necessary to 
eliminate vital discontent from the political plane. Laski’s 
idea that democracy is genuine only when it rests on a socialist 
framework is not tenable — the welfare activities of modern 
liberal capitalism are certainly compatible with democracy. 
Economic security, and not necessarily economic equality, 
paves the road to coherent social support of democracy and 
beyond that whatever happens, or whatever one would 
like to happen, are matters that have no necessary relation 
to the social background required for the success of democracy. 
Certain institutional conditions, in the form of fundamental 
rights; the checking of legislative or executive tyranny 
through adequate safeguards, a healthy operation of parties 
and pressure groups and an effective assOciational life are also 
important requirements for the effective functioning of demo- 
cracy. 

Democracy and the Developing Areas. When democracy 
begins its first journey, a rigid insistence on all these require- 
ments may not be possible. For instance, in the under- 
developed countries one cannot expect to have all these con- 
ditions at once.' Yet in some developing areas democracy may 
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initially operate with a large measure of success, though if it 
is interested in an enduring success, attempts must be made 
to approximate such conditions as soon as time and situation 
permit. Character and consensus evolve slowly. Education, 
experience, economic growth and the rise of an appropriate 
political culture, given time and opportunity, are capable of 
intensifying the democratic character of the political systems 
in the developed as well as the developing areas. It is a mis- 
take U) suppose that democracy can operate only when all 
the people are consciously prepared to work for it. That 
may be a condition for the ideal success of democracy. For 
•the initial operation something less might meet the purpose. 
The slow evolution of democracy in the West and its equally 
slow break from the aristocracy have something significant to 
sugg<;st. 'J'he rise of the new 6lite interested in establishing 
democracy is more important than the rise of the masses im- 
mediately - the latter invariably takes more time. The de- 
mocratic elite in the developing areas, of course, has a more 
diflicult tiisk to perform: it has to build a consensus, to lead 
economic development and to initiate the new politicabculture. 
A difficult task, however, should not be confused with an im- 
possible one. 

Debate on Democracy, i’he idea of demtjcracy has 'been 
a subject of great controversy among the political philosophers. 
In defending and criticizing democracy various philosophical 
positions have been used. Without going into the intricate 
philosophical foundations, it may be useful to discuss some of 
the more interesting points of this great debate. Here it is 
important to remember that political philosophers have used 
the term ‘democracy' in various meanings. Often what the 
defender is defending is not the same as what a critic is ewtievz- 
ing. Each side has apparently utilized the word in the way 
which best suits its pOrposc. 

The Defenders. The defenders ol democracy have argued 
that democracy offers the greatest possible opportunity to the 
common people. It is a system of shared values, as John Dewey 
observed. The Benthamite principle of the greatest good of 
the greatest number finds an apt expression in such a view of 
democracy. But many political philosophers tfollowing Ben- 
tham have sought to modify the principle enunciated by him. 
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For, in its pure form, it may lead to a system of majority 
tyranny. The modified view advocates democracy on the 
ground that a harmony between the majority and the minority 
is possible only in a democratic system. Democracy meets the 
problem of the usurpation of power by establishing a political 
system that is founded on consent — not, to be sure, a universal 
consent, but that genereJ consent that derives from a broad 
agreement on the fundamentals of the political and social 
order. 

The assumption of harmony docs not rule out the possibility 
of conflict within the democratic body politic, but it is to the 
credit of democracy that under this system conflicts can be, 
solved peacefully. The voluntary adjustment of disputes 
achieved through a peaceful manner is facilitated by the fact 
that democracy relies on a unique compromise function. Elec-, 
toral contest, political debate, opposition politics, free advocacy 
of all criticisms — all these are obvious democratic channels for 
expressing the voices of dissent. .\nd when persuasion per- 
forms the task well, there is no need to resort to coercion. 
The minimum use of the coercive apparatus in a democracy 
is possible because it provides other means of solving the dis- 
putes before the latter reach an extreme point. 

As the disputes in a democracy get settled through peaceful 
means, no severe crisis in the legitimacy of democracy is ex- 
pected to follow. In such a case political changes can be 
initiated through changing the policies anrl the personnel of 
the government in question. Democracy thus has an unusual 
capacity for inviting revolution by consent which makes it 
unnecessary for persons of even extreme political affiliation to 
advocate revolution. They might do so in a conspiratorial 
spell pf intoxication but the masses would not usually pay heed 
to their exhortations. The appeals of commynism, for example, 
tend to be minimal when democracy operates at the maximum 
level of efficiency. Sudden and catastrophic changes take 
place mostly in those states where the governmental structur(' 
does not allow normal democratic political operations. 

Due to the irrelevance of revolutionary or conspirat^orial 
changes it is possible for a democratic system to enjoy an 
orderly succession of rulers. As H. B. Mayo points out., de- 
mocracy is pre-eminently an answer to the question which no 
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alternative system can answer convincingly in the modern 
climate of opinion : how to find and change the rulers peace- 
ably and legitimately. This gives the whole system a supreme 
anchorage in stability. And in a stable political system the 
rulers are not haunted by anxiety; they have less distrust for 
the people. Such a system of trust allows the rulers to be 
more liberal in their policies and approaches. 

Denial of freedom usually springs frtun a distrustful relation 
prevailing between the government and the governed. How- 
ever, democracy being rooted in the consent of the governed 
has no reason to fear the granting of an elaborate system, of 
^rights and freedom. Political equality animates the demo- 
cratic faith, and when equal rights are tolerated, there is jio 
reason why equal freedoms should not be granted. As a con- 
^ sequence of freedom diverse schools of thought can compete 
freely. A hundred flowers of thought are allowed to bloom 
in a democracy not by a convenient concession of a dictator’s 
strategy; democracy itself happens to be a theory of a hundred 
flowers — here alone the flowers are not liable to be classified 
as weeds if their fragrance fails to fascinate the ruling«class. 

Science, art, literature and all other free pursuits are un- 
hindered by any irrational bondage in a democratic system of 
government. The democratic politicians do not transgress 
the frontier of intellectual privacy. Artists do not parade in a 
state uniform in a democracy — they have every freedom to ex- 
press their ideas. As A. D, Lindsay points out, to try to force 
people to embrace something that is believed to be good and 
glorious but which they do not actually want, even though 
they may be expected to like it when they experience its re- 
sults, is the very hall-mark of anti-democratic belief. 

Although a philosophical defence of democracy is usually* 
loaded with value-judgment, in a way it may be said th5t, 
being closest to the spientific method, the democratic way of 
politics is the most scientific one. In a democracy there is a 
rational attitude of welcoming criticism. In a democracy al- 
most everyone seems to say, I may be wrong and you may be 
right^ and by an effort, we may get nearer to the truth. This 
attitude of reasonableness, says Karl Popper, is very similar 
to the scientific attitude, to the belief that in^the search for 
■trutii we need co-operation, and that, with the help of argu- 
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ment, we can in time attain something like objectivity. 

Maximum prosperity, it has been argued, can be promoted 
by democracy. Given a system of political democracy, the 
people can choose a liberal economic order or they may prefer 
to have a democratically planned economy. In the develop- 
ing areas, as the Indian experiment shows, planned growth 
can be followed on the basis of peoples’ consent. Such plan- 
ning, without instituting a new oligarchy, may provide the 
necessary regulation combined with the fundamental freedoms 
of man. A planned policy of developing the resources, full 
finployment, extensive social security arrangements, the means 
of securing expansion, breaking bottle-necks, encouraging vital 
investment and promoting a rising standard of living — all these 
can be promoted within a democratic framework. 

Democracy, then, seeks to unfold the best possibilities of the 
human personality. Psychologically, it prepares the ground 
for the development of an integrated personality free from mal- 
adjustment and alienation and, therefore, capable of sustaining 
the foundations of a sane social architecture. Morally, says 
Reinhold Neibuhr, man’s capacity for justice makes democracy 
possible and man’s inclination to injustice makes democracy 
necessary. Moral man, according to John Middleton Murry, 
obeys, the law, not as an external command, but as the ex- 
pression of his own better self, which wills to act in obedience 
to a law which its reason recognizes to be necessary. Freedom, 
universal obligation and responsibility, promote an ideal type 
of personality and since all these are possible in a democracy, 
the latter may be treated as the best procedure of government. 

Many of these justifications of democracy refer to the ideal 
vision of democracy’s abilities. In practice, the working of 
'demoo'acy, naturally, may not conform to the above vision. 
A^ain one may like democracy for some of the above ideal 
attributes and it is not necessary that one should agree to all of 
them. The subjective clement implicit in these justifications 
is also obvious. Perhaps considerations of forms of govern- 
ment and especially of their functional necessities are always 
likely to incorporate some sort of subjective judgments — tjicse 
are largely inescapable. 

The Critics^ ^ase. Democracy has been attacked fr^m 
many different i^uarters. Most of these attacks follow a simple 
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pattern. First of all, the critics formulate an extreme, if not 
absurd, case for democracy according to their own conveni- 
ence and temperament. Then they set out to attack these 
cases with all possible vehemence. The aristocratic critics of 
democracy point out that democracy means mob-rule. The 
mob is constituted of the ignorant masses. Democracy, there- 
fore, means the rule of ignorance, inefficiency, corruption, un- 
reason, crowd-emotion, mob-tyranny over the efficient and 
cultured dite and all that. The pattern of such criticisms is 
hardly convincing. For, no one really claimed, at least not 
the democrats of our day, that the ignorant masses should rule 
.directly in a democracy. Even in an underdeveloped country, 
democracy recruits successfully the services of an enlightened 
and responsible (‘lite to formulate and execute the basic policy 
decisions. 

The Marxist attack on democracy is more important. De- 
mocracy, according to the Marxists, rests on the foundation of 
class-domination. The ruling classes use the outer .screen of 
democratic pretensions only to perpetuate an exploitative social 
and economic sy.stem. Such democracy establishes a system of 
privilege for the capitalists. The discipline of capitalist demo- 
cracy, observes Laski, is in decay because the principle of ca- 
pitalism cannot be squared with the principle of democracy. 
The authority of those who possess political power is limited 
by the will of those who own the instruments of production. 
Herein lies the root of the crisis in democracy. The Marxist 
application of class analysis to the democratic process evidently 
forgets — perhaps consciously ignores — the formal possibility of 
the democratic mechanism which may be equally consistent 
with either liberalism or socialism. By identifying democracy 
with capitalism it attempts to score a point that is morp pole-* 
mical than logical. 

According to Pa'-eto no association can do without a 
dominant class, but the dominant classes undergo rapid de- 
cay. At first they become enervated; then they experience a 
process of dissolution ; finally they morally and physically suc- 
cumb and yield the field to a new dominant class that arises 
from the people. The people, Michels declares, ‘ as a col- 
lectivity never can democratically govern itsel|f, but the rulers 
themselves change continually.’ The idea of the intrinsic im- 
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possibility of popular rule cannot, however, be equated with 
that of the similar impossibility of democracy. For, as we 
have seen above, democracy is not the same thing as popular 
rule — it implies rather a rule by the experts who command 
the confidence of the periodically chosen represehtatives of the 
people. The 6Iite may very well acquire a popular basis and 
democracy never denies the role of the new 61ite — it only de- 
mands an accountability and a sense of responsibility to the 
people. Democracy favours the growing number of dite 
groups, and an attitude of shared power upheld by the new 
^Ike. It destroys the exclusiveness of the elite and changes 
its principle of selection and internal composition. A demo> 
cratization of the ^lite processes requiring a high degree of 
social mobility seems to offer opportunities on the widest pos- 
sible scale without destroying the necessary element of com- 
petence and efficiency. 

The older prophets of despair, arguing from obsolete psycho- 
logical premise or doubtful biology, anthropology or sociology, 
have either asserted the undesirability of democracy or its im- 
possibilky or both. Almost all of them were fascinated by the 
capabilities of the exclusive elite — a phenomenon that is bound 
to break down with greater social mobjlity, and mass ascen- 
dancy, and lesser stratification. Such theories should not be 
confused with the recent investigations about the operations 
of the power-elite, the organization-man, the authoritarian 
personality or the lonely crowd. The recent critics mostly 
point out the possible or existing gaps in the democratic ex- 
periments of our day. There is always a welcome note of 
cheerful pessimism in their works — a feature that possibly warns 
the democrats in a friendly manner. Friendly warnings may 
• be tijeated as tributes rather than oppositions to democracy. 

Authoritarianism. Autocracy, despotism, dictatorship 
and totalitarianism, are some of the variations on the theme of 
authoritarianism. Despotism is autocratic, but all autocrats 
do not behave in a despotic way all the time. Dictatorship, 
similarly, is largely based on a despotic practice, but all dicta- 
torial attempts are not necessarily despotic. Modern dictator- 
ship in some cases — certainly not in all — utilizes a totalitarian 
mode of politics. Dictatorship and totalitarianism are fgund 
to be close associates in contemporary political practice, but 
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they cannot be necessarily equated. The term ‘dictator’ is 
derived from classical Rome, but the type of ruler which it 
denotes was perhaps invented by the Greeks. The feverish 
life of the city-states of classical Greece threw up the Tyrannos 
as a recurring phenomenon and, as G. P. Gooch points out, 
in many cases he was not so much a ‘ tyrant ’ in the modern 
sense of the word as a real or presumed superman, who seized 
power in an emergency and was tolerated or even welcomed 
by his fellow-citizens. He was always regarded as a transi- 
tional ruler. The Roman dictatorship was a magistracy, 
clearly defined in authorization, scope and duration, and- it 
should not be confused with a system in which power is arro- 
gated by an individual or a group with an undefined scope and 
duration. 

Autocracy implies a government whose power is independent 
of the consent of the governed. The element of autocracy can 
be found in the dynastic regimes and it can also be discovered 
in the dictatorial and the totalitarian processes. However, 
dynastic autocracy bears no direct relation to dictatorship, 
the essence of which is personal or group pre-emineji'ce, not 
legal title or princely birth. An autocrat or a dictator can 
choose to exercise power in a despotic way or they may prefer 
to pursue a more enlightened way of abandoning — at deast 
provisionally — the direct use of despotic means. As Alfred 
Cobban maintains, the theory of benevolent despotism was 
intimately connected with the idea of natural law, and al- 
though the idea might be diverted to authoritarian ends, it 
could not completely deny its own nature. Which means 
that while acting as the voice of universal law, a despot may 
not act as a despot — he then behaves as an autocrat but does 
not rule in a despotic or a tyrannical way. Similarly, a dictator 
enjoying wide popular support and national enthusiasm may 
not always have to. use despotic means. But the general 
tendency of the autocracies and dictatorships may be said to 
be one that favours despotic means. 

Types of Dictatorship. When a dictator exercises his 
power through the coercive means only, we have an example 
of a crude dictatorship. Such a form usually appears in social 
situations which are singularly lacking in polit'cal conscious- 
ness and where cliques and conspiracies have a dominating 
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political role to play. The second form of dictatorship may 
be termed as Caesaristic dictatorship. Here a new element 
enters: the need for popular support. Cromwell, Napoleon I, 
Louis Napoleon, arc some of the great Caesaristic figures in 
the history of dictatorship. Some of the modern dictators in 
Asia and Africa can be said to oscillate between the crude and 
the Caesaristic types. But it should be remembered that in 
cither case the scope of dictatorship mainly remains confined 
to the political sphere — here dictatorship does not mean the 
control of all social life. Under the third form of dictatorship, 
i.e., totalitarian dictatorship, society ceases to be distinguished 
from the state; it is totally controlled by the dictator’s power. 
The existing dictatorships of the U.S.S.R. and China, for 
example, are totalitarian dictatorships. 

Modern Dictatorships. Dictatorship has been defined as 
the government of one man, who has not primarily obtained 
his position by inheritance, but by either force or consent and 
normally by a combination of both. According to this defini- 
tion all power is supposed to emanate from the dictator’s will 
and the scope and duration of power is dependent on the capa- 
city of the dictator. Government in such dictatorship is car- 
ried on by decrees rather than by law and the dictator himself 
is not responsible to any other authority. This seems to be 
an absolute exercise of authority, but, in fact, such a concept of 
dictatorship is quite limited in its approach in comparison 
with its totalitarian counterpart. The most important modern 
dictatorships from the Fascist experiment in Italy down to 
contemporary Communist regimes would show how dictator- 
ship, by transforming itself into totalitarianism, gives rise to 
the most comprehensive absolute pattern of rule. 

Totalitarianism, unlike ordinary dictatorships, has a mystique 
to* support it. The totalitarian mystique is founded on a 
historicist doctrine. Historicism refers ,to the doctrine, as 
Karl Popper puts it, that history" is controlled by specific his- 
torical or evolutionary laws whose discovery would enable us 
to prophesy the destiny of man. Historicism can be illustrated 
by one of its simplest forms — the theory of the chosen people. 
This theory assumes that God has chosen a set of people to 
function as selected instruments of His will and that these 
chosen few will always inherit the earth. Modern histoncist 
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doctrines illustrated by the historical philosophy of racialism 
or fascism on the Right flank and the Communist historical 
philosophy of inevitable triumph on the Left reveal a more 
elaborate concern for sophisticated philosophical justification 
and are obviously cast in a more rigid mould. 

The political philosophy, of totalitarianism, however, begins, 
according to Russell and Popper, in the exhortations of Plato. 
As depicted by them, Plato’s political philosophy recognizes 
one ultimate standard, the interest of the state. Morality in 
Plato becomes a matter of political hygiene. Plato’s demand 
for the unchallenged domination of one class over the rest was 
uncompromising, but his ideal was not the maximum exploi- 
tation of the working classes by the upper class; it was the 
stability of the whole. In Hegel, the political philosophy of 
totalitarianism acquires a more rigid character. No other 
philosophical system, declares Ernst Cassirer, has done so 
much for the preparation of Fascist totalitarianism as Hegel’s 
doctrine of the state — this ‘ divine idea as it exists on earth ’. 
If Plato and Hegel provided the philosophical foundations of 
Right totalitarianism, it was Marx who did the same'for Left 
totalitarianism. His determinism and ideological mystique, 
conferring a ‘ Messianic ’ role on the proletariat, prepared the 
ground for the totalitarianism of the new' 6lite as presented by 
the Lenin-Stalin modification of his theories. In general, poli-. 
tical Messianism, based upon the assumption of a sole and 
exclusive truth of politics, postulating a pre-ordained, harmo- 
nious and perfect scheme of things, to which men are irresistibly 
driven, and at which they are bound to arrive, has been one 
of the grave consequences of the above philosophical theories. 

Totalitarian Messianist approaches are usually wrapped in 
an ideological cover. The ideology lends an impersonal air 
to the exercise of power and to the scheme of total terror de- 
signed by the ruling, leadership under totalitarianism. Com- 
mon sense is replaced by an ideological super-sense. What 
totalitarian ideologies aim at is the elimination of all unpre- 
dictibilities which spring from the fact that men are creative. 

The concentration camps of total terror of the totalitarians 
aim at the transformation of human nature in order that it 
may suit the tailored politics of the ruling (|ictators; these 
camps are the laboratories where changes in human nature are 
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tested. The contempt for human dignity is one of the basic 
features of totalitarianism. The barbaric extermination of the 
Jews by the Nazi regime of Hitler and the systematic liquidation 
of the alleged opponents of the Soviet regime by Stalin and 
his successors bear testimony to the fact that periodic cam- 
paigns of liquidation are essential features of all totalitarian 
dictatorships. 

In all these campaigns the totalitarians utilize a monolithic 
party system that is unique in human history. The party of 
the rulers is the only party; it dictates all the basic policies, 
watches over the administration, sells the ruling ideology to 
the people, engages in a massive propaganda campaign, un-» 
atiimously — in the communist forms at least — supports all the 
acts and the reversals of the previous acts of the great leader 
and recruits popular support by continuously campaigning 
amidst the people and educating them in the ‘ proper ’ way of 
life. The party is the great instrument for mobilization, re- 
cruitment, communication and justification in favour of the 
dictator’s cause. Its charismatic leaders can do no wrong. It 
is the embodiment of the light of history. 

No sphere of life can remain outside the scope of the tota- 
litarian ruler. The economy is carefully planned — the basic 
purptise of this planning being the strengthening of the state. 
Society becomes equated with the state. The scientists are 
encouraged more than any other intellectuals because techno- 
logical gain offers great scope for strengthening the state and 
earns a propaganda value at the same time. If the masses are 
demanding more earthly freedom, a space conquest move can 
keep them quieter. Art, literature, music, sports — nothing in 
fact escapes the purposeful planning of the dictators. 

,Fo»ce, naturally, becomes an object of extreme glorification. 
Internally it acts as a massive threat agajnst the potential 
sources of challenge and externally it acts as a bond of solidarity. 
If the dictator can show to his nation and to outsiders that he 
has a command over spectacular force, this is a ‘ convincing ’ 
proof, that his arguments are really strong. The voices of 
freedom are silenced completely for in a dictatorship thgre is 
no scope for a plurality of ideas. The dictator himself de- 
clares with all*solemnity that the people do not need any,op- 
position. Elections may be held, a parliamentary form may 
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be maintained, constitutional covers may be adopted, but these 
are mostly expected to act under the inflexible orders of the 
dictator. Fundamental rights may be granted, but they will 
always mean the right to agree with the dictates of the ruler. 
Education is" used as an instrument to mould the people to 
the dictator’s pattern. Communication with the liberal 
societies is not encouraged. In all respects the totalitarian 
dictators attempt to build a society that is the basic anti- 
thesis of the open type of democratic system. 

Military Dictatorships. A less comprehensive design of 
dictatorship is represented by military dictatorships arising 
f mainly in the underdeveloped countries. The dangerous accu- 
mulation of armed power in the single source of the military 
ilite and the problem of civilian control over armed establish- 
ments in the modern states have raised a grave problem. The 
magnitude of this problem is undeniably less in the strong 
democracies. Wherever the normal political order has failed, 
the case for a usurpation of power by a strong determined 
group becomes obvious. In the underdeveloped countries 
the failure of the ruling group to maintain order 4oes not 
always produce another alternative group capable of maintain- 
ing the needed order. The lack of a conscious popular feeling 
and the want of articulate political organizations may* thus 
offer an excellent ground for the armed prophets — the army 
leaders, backed up by a concentrated coercive force sufficient 
to suppress the forces of disorder, who now pose as the new 
saviours. The rise of military dictatorship in a number of 
underdeveloped countries has, however, shown that this form 
is usually interested in political dictatorship only. In most 
cases the army leaders are not interested in elaborate Messianic 
philosophies. Their pragmatic capability of solving a'sitqa-' 
tion of crisis is greater than their ability to invent a positive 
social system of an enduring character. Usually they do not 
insist on totalitarian control and they may not always succeed 
in winning a charismatic quality in their leadership — a feature 
that is so necessary for the modern totalitarians. Military 
dictatorships — so frequent in Latin America and the Middle 
East — are not, however, always simply transitional pheno> 
mera. Despite difficulty, they sometimes ti<y to invent a 
pseudo-ideology and may seek an enduring support from the 
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people by taking a keen interest in the social and political 
purposes of the people. They may also try to reconstruct the 
legal structure by establishing some formal institutions. Some 
military dictators openly proclaim their transitional role and 
express their intention only to set the political .house in order 
so that democracy may subsequently function. The most 
striking experiment of a temporary delegated dictatorship was 
seen in the politics of Burma when General Ne Win suppressed 
democracy for a temporary period in order to build up the ne- 
cessary basis for a successful democracy. The Burmese transi- 
tion may be treated, after all as an exception rather than a 
rule — a sort of interlude that may or may not be followed by 
an end to dictatorship. The recent revival of dictatorship fh 
Burma indicates the dangers of such delegation of authority. 

Democracy, Emergency and Dictatorship. Constitu- 
donal dictatorship may arise in a crisis situatmn in the demo- 
cratic systems when the leaders of a particular democracy may 
have to utilize dictatorial principles for a limited period of 
time. According to Clinton Rossitcr, constitutional dictator- 
ship is^a rag-bag phrase, and into it can be tossed all sorts of 
different institutions and procedures of emergency govern- 
ment. The exact nature of the institutions and of the proce- 
duses of such expediency dictatorship would, naturally, vary 
with the different contexts and necessities. Emergency action 
in a democracy may be of two types: the crisis of rebellion 
may be dealt with primarily in an executive fashion and may 
call for the services of some sort of temporary military autho- 
rity and dictation, and the crisis of economic emergency which 
may be dealt with essentially through emergency laws calling 
for law-making by the executive branch of the government. 
Thg executive and the legislative actions may be supposed to 
*be either exclusive or complementary — the latter being more 
commonly needed by the logic of the crisis* situations. Execu- 
tive action usually invokes martial rule which implies an emer- 
gency extension of military authority to the civilian population. 
In the common law countries the form of martial rule to be 
adopted is known as martial law — ^roughly the same as what is 
known as state of siege in the Continental and the*Latin- 
American systems. 

Democratic constitutionalism cannot be a silent spectator 
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when the forces of disorder openly try to destroy it. A system 
of legislative delegation of special power to the executive is 
thus an obvious necessity. The important condition for the 
exercise of emergency powers is that the objective be legiti- 
mate, that is t© say, that the concentration of powers be em- 
ployed for defending the constitutional order, and not for 
destroying it. In India, the constitution provides for elabo- 
rate emergency provisions by which, in times of crisis, the con- 
stitutional order can be maintained. The Indian practice so 
far has shown the utility of these provisions for preserving de- 
mocracy. However, these provisions together with similar 
systems in other countries do warn a democrat about the possi- 
bility of their being exploited for undemocratic purposes by 
politicians who may not have the required regard for demo- 
cracy. These warnings are appropriate, since it is important 
to know who delegates the emergency power to whom and 
how the determination of emergency is undertaken. The ques- 
tion of a time limit for exercising tlu* emergency powers is also 
important. Emergency dictatorial powers arc difficult to 
handle. They involve many delicate questions. In ^4n ex- 
treme emergency when the authority has amassed an almost 
absolute power, it may venture to exploit this situational gap. 
This is possible, though the possibility is remote in a political 
system that has a democratic maturity. One can never be 
certain about the exact behaviour of the emergency leadership 
and this uncertainty is a natural product of the threatening 
situation in an emergency. What is more important, is the 
fact that dictatorial instruments may be validly employed by 
a democracy to preserve its constitutional structure and funda- 
mental order. In doing so democracy does not necessarily 
surrender to dictatorship — it only asserts its own basic rjght^ 
to live, animated at the same time by a positive concern for 
the survival of the people and the government of their choice. 

Ideology, Democracy and Authoritarianism. As forms 
of government, the democratic and the authoritarian mecha- 
nisms can be said to be compatible with diverse ideological 
necessities. Democracy may serve the cause of a liberal, a 
welfarist or a socialist ideal or ideology. Some thinkers, how- 
ever, have gone too far in asserting that there maV be a totali- 
tarian version of democracy as well. J. L. Talmon, for in- 
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Stance, believes that the democrats are divided basically into 
the liberal and the totalitarian schools — the latter, according 
to him, treats all human thought and action as having social 
significance, and therefore as falling within the orbit of poli- 
tical action. For such alleged democrats, politics is defined 
as the art of applying an all-embracing philosophy to the organi- 
zation of society, and the final purpose of politics is only achiev- 
ed when this philosophy supremely dominates over all fields 
of life. Such a view of democracy is said to uphold the faith 
that popular sovereignty would lead to complete social, poli- 
tical and economic equality. The Salvationist promise of poli- 
tical Messianism is supposed to be the inspiring element behint^ 
totalitarian democracy. This is a new' way of stating an old 
attack against the majority principle and the common people’s 
exaggerated exaltation of social salvationism. But when the 
Messianic minority drags the majority with it. by social Ap- 
peal and acts in a way that defies all democratic liberties, how 
can it still be called a democratic effort ? Merely to gain po- 
pular approval is not a sufficient condition of democracy and 
we hav^ already seen that many dictatorships may also pretend 
to be based on popular approval. Talmon and others, indeed, 
have twisted the term democracy to prove their propositions 
and in doing so have missed the point. Terminological twists 
of this type only confuse democracy with popularly supported 
dictatorship. As w'e have already seen, democracy implies 
an elaborate mechanism of rational political arrangement con- 
sistent with the principle of consent and the corresponding 
rules of the game. Granting these as the basis of democracy, 
there is hardly any possibility of its totalitarian transformation 
— ^it may be compatible only in the case of an emergency- 
' defined purpose and that too for a limited period of time, when 
democracy struggles for its own life. 

Authoritarianism, as our disejussion has already indicated, 
may be conservative or revolutionary in its ideological orien- 
tation. The Nazi experiment in Germany and the Fascist 
experiment in Italy revealed the possibility of a totalitarian 
extension of the politics of the Right, just as the prole^rian 
dictatorships and the other communist experiments have shown 
how authoritalrianism can serve the politics of the Left Con- 
servatism, communism and the politics of expediency-ideals 
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without any ideological colour, may be equally compatible 
with authoritarian forms of government. Ideologies or ideals 
should, then, be separated from political instruments and forms 
of government. Different combinations between them may be 
possible, leading to the emergence of various types of political 
systems. For the sake of proper understanding and clarity, 
political science requires the analytical separation of the poli- 
tical forms from their social or ideological substance. To the 
extent we failed to do so, our comprehension of the basic pro- 
blems of politics would remain incomplete. 



Chapter XI 

CHARACTER AND KINDS OF CONStiTUTIONS 


Definition. The constitution is the fundamental law of a 
state. It lays down the basic rules according to which the 
state is governmentally organized. It provides, for instance, 
for the fundamental rights of citizens which no governmental 
authority is to invade and which the courts of law are to protect. 
It states the relationship between the executive and the legk- 
Ihture. It tells us which powers are assigned to the legisla- 
ture and which to the executive. It determines the status of 
the courts of law and the procedure for appointing and dis- 
missing the judges. This constitution may be v?ry detailed as is 
the constitution of India or it may be very short and confined 
only to general principles as in the case of the constitution of 
the U.S.A. 

Written and Unwritten. The chief merit of having a 
constitution is to be certain as to how we are governed. It 
makes the system of government steady over a period. There 
is, tor instance, no uncertainty in our mind as to how the Pre- 
sident of India is to be elected and at what intervals he is to 
be elected. We know again that when the executive govern- 
ment appoints someone permanently in an administrative ser- 
vice without the relevant public service commission being 
consulted, the constitution is being violated. This does not 
mean that in every instance the constitution is wholly written. 
At the present time written constitution is the rule, but in the 
•United Kingdom the constitution consists also of unwritten 
conventions and practices. There was a ‘time when the un- 
written portion was larger and the written portion smaller in 
the constitution of that country. But as a result of the Parlia- 
ment Acts, passed in 1911 and 1949, and the Ministers of the 
Crown Act in 1937, the written portion has become more pro- 
minent, but even so some basic matters are still determined not 
by constitutional law but by constitutional practice. The 
whole proems of forming a cabinet, for instance, is determined 
by convention. The relationship Isetween the executive and 
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the legislature is also similarly determined. That again the 
King does not veto a bill passed by the two houses of Parliament 
is also a matter of convention. Under the eyes of law he has 
still that authority. 

But just as ih a predominantly unwritten constitution there 
may be parts which are written, so in a written constitution 
also there may be important matters determined by convention 
and practice. The constitution of India is written, but the 
President’s relations with the Council of Ministers is deter- 
mined by conventions imported originally from the United 
Kingdom. In fact, all constitutions today are more or less of*a 
Ijiixed character. We have just referred to the Indian constitu- 
tion which, though written, is being worked in some particulars 
according to well-known conventions. In the United States, 
similarly, the constitution is written, but there also some provi- 
sion^ of the constitution are being worked on the basis of con- 
ventions. The President, for instance, was to be elected by an 
elected college of electors and this by exercising its own dis- 
cretion. But though the form of election by this college is 
still maintained, in reality the election of the President deter- 
mined by the popular voters and not by the members of the 
electoral college. The President’s Cabinet is again another 
development by convention. In any event distinction is •still 
maintained between the constitutions which are written and 
those which arc unwritten. A constitution whose major por- 
tion may be written but some of whose important features are 
determined by convention is still characterized as unwritten. 
The example is obviously provided by the constitution of the 
United Kingdom. The constitutions of India and the 
U.S.A. arc written documents, but one or two features of their 
working may be governed by conventions. In spite of these, 
however, these constitutions are placed in the category of 
written constitutions. • 

Flexible and Rigid. Constitutions have again been clas- 
sified as flexible and rigid. This classification was first made 
by James (later Lord) Bryce in 1884 when he delivered two 
lectures on the subject, entitled Flexible and Rigid Constitu- 
tions. The terms used were coined by him. But they were 
s6 apposite as to have found since then a rightful place in the 
vocabulary of all literature on constitutions. Flexible constitu- 
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tions are those that grow with the time and are cha ngeable 
without difficulty. They can be changed in the first instance 
very imperceptibly and even unconsciously by the gradup^- 
cofporation in constitutional practice of new changes and deve- 
lopments made necessary by the change in circumstances ^nd 
ne^s of the country. Flexible constitutions can be chan^d 
again consciously but without much fuss by the ordinary legis- 
lature in the same way as an ordinary law is changed. The 
example is to be found in the British system. Not only much 
in this system which is accepted as part of the constitution of 
tbe country has come about by slow, gradual and almost im- 
perceptible development in practice, but even when it has been 
consciously amended and changed, the alteration has been 
made by Parliament in the same way as it would change 
an ordinary law, like the Factory Act. One instance may be 
given in this regard. When the Parliament Act of 1911*was 
passed, changing the legal relations between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, it was a basic constitutional 
amendment but it was adopted by Parliament using the same 
procedure which it would adopt and follow in respect of chang- 
ing a most insignificant municipal law. No special procedure 
was necessary and no particular majority in cither House (say, 
two-thirds majority) was called for. The King in Parliament 
is the legal sovereign of the country and it can change any 
law, however fundamental it may be, at any time according 
to its own normal procedure. It may, of course, be demanded 
that when a bill for constitutional amendment is introduced, 
it must be based on a previously obtained mandate of the 
electorate. But it should not be forgotten in this connection 
that even in case of an ordinary bill of a controversial character, 
the ^ame mandate is asked for. 

Opposite to this flexible constitution is the rigid consti- 
tution which is not only written and available, as a rule, in 
one or more convenient documents but can be changed only 
in accordance with a difficult procedure. It is not subject to 
alteration according to the passing moods of the regular le^- 
lative body. Even if the ordinary legislature is empowered to 
“amend and alter it, it can do so only according to a procedure 
mbre^fficuU than it is required to adopt in changihg'an^di- 
nary law. tJnder the third republic in France the ordinary 
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legislature was given the authority to change the constitution 
but it could do it only when the two houses of the legislature 
met together as the National Assembly. Usually for the amend- 
ment of a rigid constitution a still more difficult procedure is 
adopted. In the United States of America, for instance, it is 
neither for Congress (which is the federal legislature) nor for 
the state legislatures to adopt an amendment to the constitu- 
tion by themselves. Two-thirds of each house of Congress 
must, in the first instance, ask for an amendment and this pro- 
posal must have the assent of three-fourths of the state legisla- 
tures. This is one of the methods by which the constitution, 
which is the fundamental law of the country and to the autho- 
rity of which all other laws are duly subject, may be amenderj. 

In India the constitutional procedure adopted for amend- 
ment of the constitution is equally difficult. In respect 
of many features of the constitution the right to amend them 
has been vested in Parliament alone. But the amendment 
must have the assent not only of an absolute majority of the 
total membership in each house but must have such assent of 
at least two-thirds of those members present and voting. In 
other matters, e.g., the distribution of powers betwe*en the 
Union and the States, the amendment must further have the 
assent of a majority of the state legislatures. , 

A rigid constitution, when framed, is drawn up and 
adopted after due deliberation and appropriate considera- 
tion. It is not thought desirable that it should be amend^ 
at the slightest provocation or because of a sudden change 
in the opinion of a transient majority in the legislature. 
Because of the change in circumstances a need for constitutional 
amendment may arise. But a watch is kept for some time 
to see whether the need is real and of a permanent character. 
If it is so deemed, amendment is made, otherwise the demand 
may be ignored. This is the main reason why the procedure 
for amending a rigid constitution is made difficult and compli- 
cated. Another reason in this regard is that the constitution 
as the fundamental law of the country, should command due 
respect and reverence of the people of the country. But if it is 
subject to change every time according as the wind blows from 
a different quarter, the document will be unrelif.ble and will 
comiAand less and less respect on that account. It is intended 
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to be a permanent document which should gradually strike 
root in the loyalty of the people. 

The advantages of the rigid constitution are the disadvan* 
tages of the flexible constitution and vice versa. A flexible con- 
stitution is an uncertain body of basic laws. “Its provisions 
may change along with the change of time and accordin g t o 
the wind of opinion that blows in the country. People 
consequently could not be certain as to what is their 
permanent constitutional law and what is only operative for 
the time being. In the midst of this uncertainty it is not pos- 
sible for the people to become very reverential towards ^e 
constitution. It is true that the English people have almos^ 
the same respect for their constitutional system as the people 
of the United States of America cherish for theirs. In Britain 
the constitution is not embodied in any single document as is 
the constitution of the United States. To the people of 'the 
United States the document is sacrosanct and any deviation 
from it will rouse their opposition. In Britain it is not any 
particular document but the system as it has been worked in 
the cotfptry which commands not only the confidence but also a 
kind of silent loyalty which outsiders may not notice but which 
the people feel in their innermost mind. So the flexible con- 
stitution, as operated in Britain, may also command the loyalty 
of the people. But here a word of caution should be uttered. 
In the Urxited Kingdom the constitution has evolved through 
the centuries. It has not only provided the people with a 
stable and highly successful governmental system but it has also 
won great and lasting reputation for them abroad. But any- 
where else without the long traditions of the English people, 
this system is unlikely to succeed. It will make for an unstable 
govea’nmental system and may, instead of commanding the 
loyalty of the people, become only a plaything in their hands. 

It should not, however, be denied that flexible constitutions 
have one advantage which the rigid constitutions happen to 
lack. The former may grow with the time. As circumstances 
change in a country the flexible character of the constitution 
will play its_part. It will adjust itself to the changing ^social 
and ^litical climate of the county. In a rigid constitution 
evett-when th’e time for an amendment has definitely arriy^, 
such an amendment may be diflicult, if not imp ossibfe. to 
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adopt. In such circumstances there is the risk that as the 
constitution cannot be bent, it has to be JSrokel L But when 
all factors are duly considered, it is easy to come to the con- 
clusion that in a new democracy like India, with its problems 
and dilemmas, a written rigid constitution is the most suitable. 
A flexible constitution would make it impossible for the govern- 
ment to follow any uniform policy towards any important ques- 
tion for any length of time. The government would become 
as fickle as the constitution. 
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Chapter Xll 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SEPARATION OF 
POWERS AND ITS OPERATION 

In this chapter one of the basic principles underlying the 
governmental organization of a democratic country is dis- 
cussed. Government is usually described as the organ of a 
state. But whatever its basic character may be, the fact re- 
mains that most often the government means the state. People* 
identify the state with the men who run its governmental 
machinery. They cannot think of the state apart from the 
government and the functionaries who carry out its responsibi- 
lities. So its organization has an importance oflts own. 

A government has through the centuries exercise dits respon- 
sibilities in three spheres — (i) legislative, (ii) administrative and 
(iii) judicial. It has to lay down the laws and determine the 
policy according to which the people are to be governed and 
their affairs conducted. Once the law has been made and the 
general policy formulated, it has to execute the laws and imple- 
ment the policy. It has again to adjudicate disputes as they 
arise between individuals and between individuals and the 
government. These arc the three main divisions of govern- 
ment. It is, of course, true that divisions arc not as clear-cut 
and as obvious as they arc described to be. Not only does one 
division shade into the other but now and again opinion has 
been expressed that the division is not even broadly correct. 

, It may be argued, for instance, that judicial duties are not 
sepai'ate from but part of executive responsibilities. It may 
again be pointed out that what is broadly.termcd executive 
really consists of two divisions, namely, executive and adminis- 
trative. But irrespective of these objections it should be em- 
phasized that the three divisions referred to above have been 
recognized for a very long time, and we may proceed in the 
following paragraphs to discuss the relationship which is to be 
maintained ai^d which is actually maintained between them. 

Montesquieu. That the three functions should b% in 
separate hands and exercised separately and independently of 
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each other was recognized, however vaguely, long before 
Montesquieu. But it was enunciated with a new emphasis 
as an instrument of liberty and good government in the middle 
of the 18th century by this French publicist in his book. The 
Spirit of Laws, He drew his inspiration in this regard from 
what he thought to be British practice. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that at the time Montesquieu was developing his thesis, 
the British government, though largely of an oligarchical 
character, was adjudged as the most progressive in Europe. It 
provided far more liberty than people in other countries could 
then conceive of. This liberty was ensured by what Montes- 
quieu regarded as the separation of powers. Legislative 
powers were vested in the Parliament, the execution of laws 
was vested in the King and the adjudication of disputes was 
the responsibility of the courts of law. It was taken for granted 
that as each of these authorities was independent of the other 
two, there could be no encroachment of one authority upon the 
jurisdiction of another. If this was the secret of good and 
progressive government in England and the liberty which her 
people enjoyed, it was apposite that this system should be 
emphasized and commended to other countries. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed further to analyse what Montesquieu wrote, 
it is necessary and important to see how this separation of 
powers figured in British practice and British thought. 

Before the Glorious Revolution of 1688 the lines of demarca- 
tion between the three functions of government were not only 
not clear-cut but rather blurred. It was not yet finally estab- 
lished that all legislative power was vested in Parliament. In 
fact, one of the reasons for the ‘ revolution ’ was the exercise of 
suspending and dispensing power by the Crown. In regard 
to the administration of justice again it was true that the dis- 
pensing of justice by executive commissions was practically 
done away with. But the judges who presided over the regular 
courts of law were still ‘ lions under the throne ’. In fact, the 
conditionsof service of the judges were not such even for a period 
after the revolution as to ensure full independence of the bench. 
Actually it was not till the Act of Settlement was passed by 
Parliament about a decade and a half after the revolution that 
this independence was fully ensured. It is true that the revolu- 
tion of 1688 created a new atmosphere in which there was not 
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much scope for subserviency. But even then the legal position 
had to be strengthened. 

Locke. In view of the conditions which led to the expulsion 
of the Stuarts and the installation of William and Mary on the 
British Throne and in view of the new relationshijj, established 
by the revolution, between the different factors of government 
it could be expected that John Locke, the philosopher of the 
revolution, would write about it in the way he did, though all 
his observations are not clear. In the governmental organiza- 
tion of the state he observed three powers — (i) legislative, 
(ii)* executive including judicial and (iii) federative. It should 
be noted that judicial function was not recognized by him as* 
disdnct from and independent of executive responsibility; he 
was still steeped in the older tradition of Britain. By the 
federative function he actually meant the conduct of foreign 
affairs (federative arising out oi faedera or treaties). Why’he 
emphasized the idea that the conduct of foreign affairs was 
separate from the exercise of general executive power is not 
exactly intelligible to us. This emphasis has had no signifi- 
cance in later British constitutional development and may be 
ignored. With regard to the relationship between the execu- 
tive and the legislature he appreciated that the former must 
be always in operation while the legislature would meet only 
at intervals. In view of this the two functions could not be 
combined. . Besides, there might be another reason why they 
Should be separate. ‘ ...it may be too great a temptation to 
human frailty, apt to grasp at power, for the same persons who 
have the power of making laws to have also in their hands the 
power to execute them ’. Here in anticipating Montesquieu, 
Locke thus appreciated the principle of separation of powers 
but only on a very limited basis. 

Later development in British practice was on lines rather 
different from those thought out by Locke. He had taken his 
stand on the situation created by the Glorious Revolution, but 
while the spirit of the revolution never ceased to be active, the 
lines of development diverged as much as political conditions 
made necessary. The Act of Settlement gave the judges ♦uch 
conditions of service as to make them fully independent of the 
other branches of government. This spirit of independence 
permeated all conduct of judicial business in spite of the fact 
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that in important aspects the judiciary was not theoretically 
separate either from the legislature or from the executive. To 
this day these anomalies (referred to later in some detail) 
continue. But while the judiciary, generally speaking, ibe- 
came separate from and independent of the legislative and 
executive branches, the relationship between the legislature 
and the executive gradually changed during Hanoverian rule. 
What is known today as cabinet government began gradually 
to take shape. It cannot be said that it took a definite and 
final shape till after the loss of the American colonies in the 
last quarter of the 18 th century, but it had taken some shape 
when Montesquieu started collecting his facts and thoughts. 
The executive (the Cabinet) instead of being separate frt)m 
and independent of the legislature (Parliament) became part 
of and responsible to it. Law which was to be made inde- 
pendently by the legislature came to be initiated by the execu- 
tive and its passage was controlled by it through the Parlia- 
mentary majority it commanded. 

But Montesquieu ignored these basic changes which were 
being effected in the British governmental system. He firmly 
took his stand on the principle that if three powers or even 
two of them were combined in the hands of the same function- 
aries, the liberty of the people would be jeopardized. Tn the 
case where the legislative and executive powers were com- 
bined in the same hands bad laws would be passed in order 
that they might be executed unjustly and badly and thereby 
the liberty of individuals would be undermined. Similarly, if 
the executive and judicial functions were combined in the same 
people laws might be executed badly and the unscrupulous 
action of the executive was likely to be upheld by the judi- 
ciary. This combination would, in consequence, become, a 
danger to individual liberty. This theory of the separation of 
powers has held the field of governmental organization for 
over two hundred years, though its limitations have long been 
recognized. 

Criticism. In fact, the theory of the separation of powers 
has been criticized, since it was first formulated, by people argu- 
ing from different points of view and approach. As pointed 
out already, this division of the governmental lield into three 
separate compartments has its detractors. They point out, in 
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the first instance, that judicial and executive powers should 
not be regarded as two independent divisions of government. 
They are only different aspects of the same power. One dis- 
charges executive responsibility as much in executing laws as 
in dispensing justice in cases arising out of the administration 
of a law. Judicial work is fundamentally of an administrative 
character and administration proper again requires a good deal 
of judicial discretion. Even in administering justice in civil 
courts the judges are required to undertake a good deal of 
work which is of a purely administrative character. Similarly, 
an Jtdministrative officer in discharging his responsibilities as 
such has to do work which is really of a judicial nature. In 
modem parlance this is administrative justice. Similarly, in 
modern times legislative and executive functions also cannot 
be definitely separated. Even in a country where there is a 
theoretical separation between the executive and the legisla- 
ture the executive has to undertake many duties of a legislative 
character. Laws are often passed by the legislature without 
details being incorporated in them. These detailed provisions 
(going b> the name of rules or regulations) are made by the 
executive and they may or may not require further approval 
of the legislature. In any event what the executive does in 
this regard is legislative work. 

It has also been p)ointed out that the main governmental 
powers are not three but more. Executive power should, for 
instance, be distinguished from administrative responsibility. 
The executive body has the duty of determining the executive 
policy of the government and pr-^viding higher direction, but 
it is the responsibility of administrative officers to carry out 
the policy and act on the directions. In other words an attempt 
is madq to make a distinction between the powers of the higher 
dilatory, the political executive, and the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the permanent executive, the civfl service. This 
distinction is not as valid as it is made out to be. But this 
provides one line of criticism against the principle of separation 
of powers as enunciated by Montesquieu. 

The Practice of Dififerent Countries. The practice of 
different countries has varied in respect of the operation of Ihe 
principle of sept.ration of powers. In all democratic states 
some kind of loyalty to the principle has been shown no doubt 
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in theory but in practice it has been considerably diluted, more 
in some countries than in others. In the United Kingdom, for 
instance, the principle of the separation of powers has been com- 
pletely gone back upon so far as the relations between the exe- 
cutive and the legislature are concerned. It is true that the 
example of this country had given inspiration to the father of 
the theory. But even at the time Montesquieu’s Spirit of Lam 
was being published, circumstances had so changed as to make 
legislative and executive separation out of date and even 
archaic in Britain. But even then the fusion which was being 
brought about in the relationship between the executive and 
the legislature in the United Kingdom eluded the notice of 
observers. Montesquieu was a foreigner, but even Blackstone 
who wrote his Commentaries about a decade and a half later 
did not perceive that the legislative and executive powers were 
being fused instead of being separated in England. 

United Kingdom. Today in the United Kingdom there 
is what is called the parliamentary system of government 
under which the members of the supreme executive, namely, 
the Cabinet, are not only members of either house of 
Parliament but are jointly and severally responsible to the 
House of Commons. The Cabinet is really a committee of 
Parliament and subject to removal by the representative cham- 
ber. In other words there is no separation between those who 
make laws and those who execute laws. The Cabinet, in 
fact, makes laws with the consent of the Parliament and their 
execution is also its responsibility. The two functions have 
been combined in the same hands. But the fear once enter- 
tained by Montesquieu in respect of this fusion has not come 
true. He said, it may be repeated, that in the case of the com- 
bination of executive and legislative functions in th^ same 
hands bad laws would be made and they would be badly 
executed, both to the detriment of individual liberty and the 
people’s welfare. Nobody would say in respect of the United 
Kingdom that such a contingency has been the result of the 
fusion of executive and legislative functions. 

While in the United Kingdom the fusion of legislative and 
exefcutive functions heis been the keynote to its political 
organization, in respect of the judiciary it may be said 
th&t though in this field also there is some theoretical 
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fusion and confusion, civil justice proper is in independent 
hands. Tlie reputation of the civil judiciary for independence 
and impartiality has been great. The House of Lords is a 
legislative chamber, part and parcel of the Parliament. It is 
also the highest judicial body in the country. This may ap- 
pear as a fusion of powers with a vengeance, but in practice 
this judicial work of the House of Lords is so organized as to 
make any exercise of political influence upon judicial decisions 
out of the question. The highest judicial functionary, namely, 
the Lord Chancellor, is also a member of the Cabinet and pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the House of Lords. In other 
words, although he is a judge he is also a member of the exe- 
cutive and a legislator. Such a combination of functions is* 
ordinarily incongruous and deleterious to the proper main- 
tenance of liberty. But such has been the tradition of the 
country as not to make this incongruity harmful fo the interests 
of individual liberty and the independence of the bench. As 
in the case of the highest rungs so in the case of the lowest 
rung of the judicial ladder also there is some fusion. In the 
rural arias the justices of the peace are not only required to dis- 
pense justice but have a hand also in the maintenance of the 
police. The control over the police is vested in a joint com- 
mittee consisting of an equal number of members of the county 
council and justices of the peace. In this field also there has 
not been any rumour th 't because of this fusion there has been 
any miscarriage of justice. 

Subject to these cases of combination of functions in the same 
hands, the civil judiciary is not only a body separate from the 
executive and the legislative authorities but also enjoys a great 
reputation for independence. All judges are appointed by the 
I executive. This has indeed been taken exception to. The late 
PVofessor Laski, for instance, wanted the judges to continue to 
be appointed by the executive no doubt but Wanted them to be 
so appointed on the recommendation of a panel of sitting 
judges. If judges are appointed by a large legislative body 
or elected by a large body of voters, people without judicial 
balance and without proper qualifications might be appointed. 
Any one of these arrangements should consequently be ruled 
out. But at rhe same time the executive should not have a 
free hand in matters of choice. It should be guided b^the 
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advice of a properly chosen panel of judges. This suggestion 
has not been accepted and to this day the judges are appointed 
on the responsibility of the executive, and, as a rule, the selec- 
tion has been correct and apposite. 

The judges, have again an excellent security of tenure. They 
are not appointed for a short term but on a permanent basis. 
Those who are in the higher rungs are appointed during good 
behaviour and cannot be removed except on an address made 
to the Queen by the two houses of Parliament. This means 
that except on grounds of heinous crimes committed by the 
judges they cannot be removed from the bench once they have 
been appointed to it. In the lower rungs the judges act no 
'doubt under other conditions of service, and though theoreti- 
cally they are removable by the executive, in practice they can 
be so removed only on the ground of a definite offence being 
coipmittcd. In view of this it should be clear that the judges 
are not dependent upon the executive or the legislature for 
their tenure of office. Consequently, they have sufficient in- 
dependence to decide cases only according to the laws of the 
land and the facts involved. They are responsible .only to 
their own conscience. It may thus be concluded that while 
in Britain there is fusion between executive and legislative 
functions, the civil judiciary is at least in spirit, though npt in 
every detail in form, separate from and independent of the 
other branches of government. Apart from the ordinary courts 
of law which administer civil justice, there has, of course, been 
a considerable development of administrative justice in the 
United Kingdom. This we shall consider later. 

U.S.A. While in the United Kingdom the principle of the 
separation of powers has been observed in a way of its own, 
in the United States of America it heis found more logical ac- 
ceptance and application. The constitution of Britain his 
grown, that of the United States of America was made; made 
at a particular time' (1787-88) by a particular set of men. 
Those who framed this constitution regarded the doctrine of 
the separation of powers as an essential principle of free govern- 
ment. Without that, they thought with Montesquieu, there 
would be an end to the liberty which they prized more than 
anything else. They had also been accustomed in colonial 
days to the system of separation of powers, the executive au- 
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thority being exercised by the Governor, the legislative func- 
tion by the Assembly and the judicial duty by the courts of 
law. In any event separation of powers became the basic 
principle of the governmental organization which was put into 
operation in the U.S.A. in 1789. 

The executive power was in that country vested in 
the President who would neither be elected by the 
legislature nor be responsible to this body. In the 
United Kingdom the King is an essential part of the legis- 
lature (the Parliament) which consists of the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords and the King. In India the legis- 
lature of the Union also consists of three branches, namely, the 
House of the People, the Council of States and the President*. 
In the United States of America, however, the President, 
though endowed with certain responsibilities regarding legis- 
lation, has not been declared to be a part of the^^ legislature .(the 
Congress) which consists of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. The independence of the executive in its relations 
to the legislature was the keystone of the constitution framed 
by George Washington and his colleagues at the Federal Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. As regards the federal judiciary, it 
should be stated that its independence heis been ensured in its 
organization as far as practicable. All federal judges are ap- 
pointed by the executive ‘ by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate ’ but they arc appointed during good behaviour. 
They cannot be removed from office except for high crimes 
and misdemeanours. Nor can their salary be reduced during 
their tenure of office. This ensures as full an independence to 
the bench as is practicable and desirable. 

We have said above that separation of powers was 
an article of faith with those who framed the constitution 
bf ^he United States of America. But they could not 
go the whole hog and make the executive, legislative and 
judicial departments completely insulated from each other. 
Such a watertight separation is not really possible in the gov- 
ernmental organization which is an organic whole and does 
not admit of such separation. In fact, another principle which 
influenced the fathers of the American constitution was ta some 
extent inconsistent with the principle of the separation of 
powers. They believed in checks and balances so that no 
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branch of government could be all-powerful. The main- 
tenance of liberty of the people was the one desideratum which 
weighed with the fathers. This would be, in their eyes, better 
ensured if one authority was checked and balanced by 
another. 

That is why it was laid down in the constitution that a bill 
passed by Congress would be subject to a limited veto by the 
President. A bill so passed must be presented to the President. 
He may veto it. But if the vetoed bill is passed again by a 
two-thirds majority in each house of the Congress, it becomes 
law over the head of the President. So the executive has been 
given authority to check the decision of the legislature. Simi- 
larly, in making appointments and in entering into treaties thg 
President has to act by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate which is the upper house of the legislature. To the 
extent that the legislative power of the Congress is checked by 
the executive and the executive power of the President in 
matters of appointments and treaties is checked by the Senate, 
there is dilution of the principle of the separation of powers. 
It should also be emphasized that the President has beeiKgiven 
the right of sending messages from time to time on the state 
of the Union to the Congress and in such messages he is free 
to propose new legislations or amendments of old legislatipn. 
In practice the President not only proposes new legislation but 
drafts bills which he thinks necessary and urgent in the interests 
of good government and has them introduced in the Congress 
by appropriate persons. All this is deleterious to the principle 
of separation of powers but necessary and proper for efficient 
government. It may be said that though both by constitu- 
tional provision and by convention and practice the principle 
of the separation of powers has been blunted and diluted in 
the United States of America, it is still a live doctrine cherislied* 
by the people. It* is the secret of liberty of the American 
people. 

The System in India. In India there had been a long 
tradition of concentration of power in the same hands. This 
is what was called by Sir Cecil Beadon oriental theory of 
goverifment. But even when the British government was ope- 
rated on a purely bureaucratic basis, the judiciaHy except in 
the Idwer rungs of criminal judicial work was to a very large 
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extent separate. This had been a fact particularly since the 
establishment of the High Courts in 1861. In the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the lower reaches, however, a combi- 
nation of executive and judicial functions was the rule and the 
control over the criminal courts by the chief executive func- 
tionaries of the districts was the universal practice. So f;ir 
again as the legislative and executive powers were concerned 
it need not be emphasized that until 1920 they were largely 
combined and the control of the executive over legislation was 
undisputed. In 1921 (with the operation of the Government 
of India Act, 1919) the principle of cabinet government was 
partially introduced in the provinces, and today this is the 
principle on the basis of which the relationship between the 
executive and the legislature (both in the Union and in the 
States) is organized. 

In other words the system which has been “operated in the 
United Kingdom for two centuries has been introduced in 
India. Under the Constitution executive power of the Union 
is vested in the President and that of a State is vested in the 
Govefnor. But the Council of Ministers which actually exer- 
cises the executive authority is collectively responsible to the 
legislature and is an integral part of it under the constitution 
of the country. As in the United Kingdom, there is no execu- 
tive and legislative separation. On the contrary, there is fusion. 
In the higher rungs, the judiciary is completely separate from 
and independent of the other two branches of government. The 
judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts are appointed 
(practically) during good behaviour subject to the age limit 
of sixty-five in the case of the judges of the Supreme Court and 
sixty in the case ol‘ the judges of the High Courts. They are 
appointed by the executive but according to a procedure 
*akin to that recommended by the late Professor Laski for 
Britain. In the lower rungs of criminjil justice the separation 
is not yet as complete. But it is one of the directive princi- 
ples of state policy, as incorporated in the constitution of the 
country, that ‘ the State shall take steps to separate the 
judiciary from the executive in the Public services of the 
State ’. In conformity with this directive steps are beinf taken, 
and it is expected that in the near future everywhere in the 
country lower criminal judiciary will be as separate frdbi and 
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independent of the executive as the higher judiciary already is. 

Administrative Law in England. We have referred in a 
previous paragraph to the rules and regulations framed by the 
executive by way of preparing for the application and opera- 
tion of a statute made by the legislature. This responsibility 
of the executive for supplementing the framing of laws has 
been a new development prominently noticeable in many 
democratic countries during the last fifty > ears. This is usually 
called administrative law. 

It is true that if the legislature so decides it may make the 
adoption of the rules framed by the executive departments 
concerned subject to approval by itself. It may and usually 
does provide also for this that rules framed by the depart** 
ments, instead of being made subject to its direct sanction, 
shall be placed on the table of the legislature for a certain 
period and during this period any member may raise objection 
to one or more of these rules. If the House should uphold 
the objection it would be necessary to redraft the rule in the 
light of the opinion of the House. But the number of rules 
framed every season is so enormous and the members C-f the 
legislature remain otherwise so preoccupied that the rules 
framed by the executive departments practically go into force 
without much intervention by the legislature. Both in the 
British Parliament and in the Parliament in India a committee 
called the Committee on Subordinate I.egislation has been 
set up. It depends a good deal on the way this committee 
functions whether the rules framed by the departments will be 
good or bad. 

However inevitable this aspect of the development of ad- 
ministrative law might be, it has not been taken with good 
grace by many thinking people, particularly by those who ^re 
punctilious about the separation of powers and have a pathe- 
tic confidence in thd principle of law-making being the con- 
cern of the representatives of the people assembled in a legis- 
lative body. Thirty years ago protest came in a rather shrill 
voice both against the development of administrative law and 
against administrative justice from a very important quarter 
in England. Lord Hewart, then Lord Chief Justice, came for- 
ward to protest against these developments by wriftng a book 
entitled New Despotism. We cannot say that his protest 
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was entirely unavailing. Since he wrote, two committees in 
England have investigated the problem and their recommen- 
dations have resulted in certain checks being provided. But 
the growth of administrative law could not be retarded. So 
complex are the legislations and so large is the'ir number that 
it is impossible for Parliament to provide in an Act every detail 
necessary to put it into operation. Elaborate rules and regu- 
lations must be made by the executive departments concerned. 
It is true that this rule-making is only subordinate legislation 
and not legislation proper, but all the same it is law-making 
and to the extent it is done by the executive department, the 
principle of separation of powers is abrogated. 

• A dmini strative Justice. During the last fifty years 
there has also been a parallel development in justice 
being administered by Administrative Officers, Boards and 
Tribunals. This development is not entirely the same as the 
system of administrative justice w'hich has prevailed in France 
even after that country broke away from royal despotism and 
became wedded to representative democracy. Droit Admini- 
stralif and administrative courts headed by the famous Council 
of State have remained important features of French admini- 
stration. The French people have interpreted the principle 
of Separation of powers in the light of their own traditions. 
They have thought that the executive officers of the govern- 
ment should not be made amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts of law in the execution of their official respon- 
sibilities. If they were made .so amenable, the civil courts, 
which are another branch of government, would acquire con- 
trol over the executive branch. That would be a violation of 
the principle of separation of powers. So to a great extent 
the«officers of the government w'erc made immune from the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts. But in order that they might 
not remain uncontrolled, a chain of administrative courts with 
the Council of State as the apex was duly constituted and the 
officers of the government were made amenable to their juris- 
diction. So in a continental country like France administra- 
tive courts have a significance of their own. 

But the Upited Kingdom has had a different tradition. In 
this country the ‘ rule of law ’ has been an article of faith* with 
the people and government. . In the words of Dicey this rule 
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of law presupposes that not only ‘ no man is above the law, 
but (what is a different thing) that here every man, whatever 
be his rank or condition, is subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribu- 
nals’. If, consequently, any administrative officer does anything, 
in the course of his functioning as such, which is beyond his 
jurisdiction or which oversteps the bounds of law he is answer- 
able to the ordinary civil courts of the realm and not to any 
administrative court as in France. 

But as due to change of circumstances administrative law 
has developed apace in the United Kingdom, so for the same 
masons administrative justice has also become a special fea- 
ture of public administration in this country particularly duf- 
ing the last fifty years. The principle of laissez faire which 
dominated 19th century political thought and action so much 
has had to be gradually abandoned in the present century. 
New functions and responsibilities have had to be increasingly 
undertaken by the government principally by way of amelio- 
rating social conditions in the country. A definite beginning 
was made in this regard by the passing of the National In- 
surance Act in 1911. The practical application of measures 
like this involved the performance of many duties which were 
of a judicial or quasi-judicial nature. The settlement of dis- 
putes of this character could not be entrusted to the civil courts 
because these courts had an elaborate procedure which would 
not only create a considerable delay in the disposal of cases 
but would involve a good deal of expenditure which an ordi- 
nary individual who wanted to be a beneficiary of the law 
could hardly be expected to meet. In view of this, administra- 
tive officers or boards would decide these cases, so that the 
decision might be prompt and inexpensive. • . 

But it is not to Ije expected that in every case the decision 
would be very just. A tradition has long grown as to the fair- 
ness and impartiality of the regular courts of law. If in such 
courts after utilizing all the provisions for appeals, a man loses 
a case, he is to thank his own stars for it. He cannot reuse 
any accusing finger against the system of justice in the coun- 
try. But administrative officers discharging these judicial or 
quasijjudicial functions have not behind them suet great tradi- 
tions of impartiality. Consequently, not infrequently the voice of 
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opposition has been heard against the system of administrative 
justice which has evolved during the last half century. Many 
trained in law have found fault with it. We have already 
stated how thirty years ago Lord Hewart, then Lord Chief 
Justice, hurled a broadside against the systeni. As a result 
of public criticism, steps have been taken in recent years in 
Britain by way of increasingly judicializing the procedure of 
administrative justice. Under the Tribunals and Inquiries 
Act, 1958, again a Council on Tribunals has been set up to 
keep watch on the working of tribunals and to suggest how 
inquiries should be made. But, however reformed, adminis- 
trative justice has come to stay. All political parties have be*- 
come convinced that in the modern age in which socialist 
thought so very much predominates and in which the functions 
of the government have increased and are increasing, admi- 
nistrative justice has become a basic concomitant of public ad- 
ministration. It is, indeed, a violation of the principle of the 
separation of powers. But as in the field of the relationship 
between the legislature and the executive so also in the field 
of the relationship between the executive and the judiciary, 
the logical observance of the principle of separation of powers 
will be inconsistent in the modern age with the general in- 
ter^ts of the people. 

Administrative Law in India. Both in regard to admi- 
nistrative law and administrative courts, developments have 
taken place more or less on the same lines in India as in the 
United Kingdom. In some fields, in fact, administrative justice 
is older in India. The revenue courts in many of the provinces 
have been, for instance, throughout manned by revenue offi- 
cers. The lower criminal courts again, though bound wholly 
by a* judicial procedure, had been manned by executive offi- 
cers. Recently in other fields also administrative justice has 
become prominent. In regard »o the application of taxation 
laws, for instance, there is no doubt an appeal in many cases 
on law points to the High Courts, but previous adjudication 
is done by administrative officers and tribunals. It is neither 
possible nor very much desirable that the tide should be 
turned and ciyil courts should be substituted for these tribunals. 
Administrative justice has come to stay. 
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Chapter XIII 

THE EXECUTIVE: ITS CHARACTER AND FORM 

The Executive — Its Basic Position. The executive is the 
sword of the state. As a factor of the governmental organiza- 
tion of any state, it occupies a position which is peculiar to 
itself and indispensable to the interests of tfie people. The le- 
gislature and the judiciary arc both important limbs of the 
government. In a democratic organization particularly, both 
th^e factors of government are necessary and important. From ' 
the standpoint of constitutional government the legidature 
should, indeed, be assigned the first place which Locke assigned 
to it. But there is no gainsaying the fact that in ihe absence of 
both legislature and judiciary, government can exist. The ab- 
sence of the executive, however, makes government impossible. 
If ever an emergency arises all the three functions of govern- 
ment, namely, the executive, judicial and legislative, may be 
exercised by the executive alone. But in the absence of the 
executive there will be no machinery to run the organization 
and anarchy will set in. 

It is the duty and function of the executive to protect 
' the frontiers of the. Si te and ward off external danger. 
It is its responsibility to maintain internal law and order 
and keep up general security in the country. It is again not 
only to put into operation the laws passed by the legislature 
and carry out the policy laid down by it but to help in the 
formulation of policy and the preparation of Bills which are 
• later placed before the legislature for di.scussion and approval. 
Among the duties of a judicial nature again there are many 
which have to be decided in modern times not by the courts of 
law but by administrative officers. It is for these reasons that 
the executive has been characterized as the residuary legatee 
in governmental matters. It is not enough to say that the execu- 
tive branch discharges only execiUive responsibilities. It has 
to undertake on most occasions the duty of acting and deciding 
on things which are not infrequently part of the responsibilities 
of the other branches of government. 
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Promptitude, vigour, quickness of decision are in the 
light of the functions of the executive its chief virtues. 
It is the duty of the legislature to deliberate upon public 
questions from all their angles. Many heads have to get 
together for' the purpose and a long time has to be passed 
in discussion and in making decisions. In a judicial court also 
it is necessary for the judge to hear all sides, take into consi> 
deration all evidehce before he can be ready to pass judgment 
in a particular case. But the executive has to take many 
decisions at short notice. It may have to decide things on 
the spur of the moment. In view of this it is necessary and 
even urgent that while the legislature should be a compara- 
tively large body, the executive must be small in size. In the 
eighteenth century the idea was popular particularly with 
American thinkers that the executive should not only be small 
in size but it should be singular in composition. All final au- 
thority in the executive field should be vested in one func- 
tionary. This would not only help in making decisions quickly 
and promptly but would make possible the fixing of responsi- 
bility. When the executive is plural and consists of a board, 
it is difficult to know who is responsible for a policy which has 
been successful or which has gone wrong. It is not possible 
in such circumstances to apportion praise or blame. Ifj how- 
ever, one man was given the entire responsibility, people would 
immediately know when he was entitled to praise and when 
he was open to blame. In no great book has the question of 
the executive being organized on single or plural basis been 
analysed so ably and beautifully as in the pages of the Fede- 
ralist (a compendium of essays published by way of persuad- 
ing the American people in 1787-88 to accept the American 
constitution as framed by the Federal Convention at Philadel- 
phia) . 

Executive in the U.S.A. In the United States of America 
the principle was adopted that the whole executive responsi- 
bility should be vested in one functionary — ^for the American 
Commonwealth in the President. This decision was taken 
partly out of reverence for the old British tradition under 
which the King was the supreme head of the government. 
Parliament after the Glorious Revolution mighi be responsible 
for the enactment of laws and for the voting of grants to the 
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government but it wzis for the King as the head of the executive 
to operate the laws and spend the money as raised, granted 
and earmarked by Parliament. It is true that under the Hano- 
verian kings the principle of executive action was changed 
beyond earlier calculation but these changes came slowly, im- 
perceptibly and without any deliberate design behind them. 
Between the King and the Parliament there was the gradual 
•evolution of the Cabinet, a collegiate body of ministers working 
more under the leadership and chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister than under the leadership of the King. In other 
words the executive in England became increasingly plural and 
collegiate in character. But even when Blackstone wrote his 
Commentaries early in the reign of George III the legal position 
was more emphasized therein than the actual development. 

It is no wonder that the framers of the American constitu- 
don were more abreast of the legal aspect than^of the actual 
character of the British system. It is true that when the 
American colonies revolted, British policy had been more the 
handiwork of the King than of the ministers. Consequently, 
the American leaders were more familiar with the King as the 
executive head than with the Cabinet which worked on his 
behalf. Later after the loss of the American colonies and the 
installation of the Younger Pitt as Prime Minister the cabinet 
system was, indeed, finally confirmed in the United Kingdom 
but it eluded the American statesmen. In any event the facts 
stood out that either out of reverence for British tradition or 
out of their own constitutional 'hinking it was decided by 
them that the total executive responsibility must be vested in 
one man and not in a body of men. To this day that principle 
holds good. 

• The ^residential System. The President w'ho is the executive 
head of the U.S.A. and is responsible alone for the direc- 
tion of executive policy, for the oporation.oflaws and for the 
spending , of money granted by the Congress was intended by 
the constitution to be elected indirectly. A number of people 
were to be chosen by the primary electors for their standing 
in the country, for their probity and honesty and above all 
for their balanced judgment on men and things. These elected 
representatives would form the electoral college which in its 
turn would select the best man available for the presidency. 
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But, as is well known, the electors no longer make the choice. 
It is the popular electors who make the choice and elect the 
electors on the understanding that they would vote for this or 
that candidate. The framers of the American constitution 
were rather suspicious of the general public. They were con- 
vinced that if the choice was left to them an unworthy man 
might be chosen. The judgment in election was to be exer- 
cised not so much by the primary voters as by the electoral 
college. But in practice the process has been reversed. The 
primary electors now make the choice and the electoral college 
has become only a rubber stamp. 

The President is again intended under the law of the consti- 
tution to remain secure in office for four years, the period for 
which he is elected. He can be removed from office only by 
the procedure of impeachment. In such a contingency the 
House of Representatives is to accuse the President of high 
crimes and misdemeanours and the Senate is to judge. There 
has been during the last one hundred and seventy years of the 
operation of the United States constitution only one instance 
of the President being impeached and even in thai instance 
the proceedings failed. Otherwise during the period fixed for 
his tenure of office he is not subject to removal. If Congress 
has a majority which docs not support the President or his 
policies, that would be inconvenient for the President but with- 
drawal of support by the Congress or any branch of it would 
not amount to his removal from office. This is the difference 
between the system in vogue in the United States of America 
and the system as operated in a country like the United King- 
dom or India. 

In the latter countries there is not only the cabinet system 
which we shall soon discuss but also the responsible, system 
which flows from the cabinet system. In simple words in these 
countries the caoinet is not only part of the legislature but is 
responsible to and removable by it. It will remain in office 
only so long as it enjoys the confidence and support of the 
majority of the popular house of the legislature. Once it loses 
this support, it has to go out of office and give place to another 
ministry. This is called the cabinet or parliamentary system 
of government. In the United States of America, on the other 
hknd, the system prevailing there is known as presidential. 
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Not only is the executive responsibility vested only in the Pre- 
sident but he is also an authority separate from the Congress 
and not responsible to it. The President stands by himself. 
Even if he loses the confidence of Congress, it may be repeated, 
this may place him in an inconvenient and difficult position, 
but as he is not responsible to this body he cannot be removed 
by it by a vote of no-confidence. 

Cabinet or Responsible Government. The cabinet form 
of government of which the British system is the type is 
in character the opposite of the presidential system as it pre- 
vails in the United States of America. Cabinet government, 
as the name implies, is a collegiate organization. The execu- ' 
tive responsibility is vested not in one man but in a body of 
men. A number of ministers constituting the cabinet have 
to take counsel together and decide upon the general policy 
of the government. It is true that this cabinet works under a 
chief, called the Prime Minister, who presides over its delibera- 
tions and provides leadership for the team. He is in a sense 
the cornerstone of the whole cabinet edifice. The fabric 
would collapse but for his vigilance and guidance. Where the 
leader is weak, unimaginative and has no power of leadership, 
the cabinet loses reputation and dies of inanition. But when 
all thR is said, the fact remains that the Prime Minister is not 
vested with the sole responsibility for the conduct of govern- 
ment. The other ministers are appointed no doubt on his 
recommendation. But they are not, at least theoretically, his 
subordinates but his colleagues. The policy of the govern- 
ment is not merely the policy of the Prime Minister but of the 
whole cabinet. For this policy and its execution again the 
whole cabinet is jointly and severally responsible to the legis- 
fatnre. It is on the confidence of the legislature that the cabi- 
net lives and thrives. Once it loses this coi^dence, it has to 
leave the stage, however efficient" and well-meaning it might 
have been otherwise. 

Joint and Several Responsibility. It has been mentioned 
above that the cabinet is jointly and severally responsible 
to the legislature. By legislature here the lower or the popylar 
house is meant.. In Britain it is the House of Commons and 
in India it is the House of the People to which the cabinej is 
responsible. In Britain the joint responsibility of the ministers 
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to the House of Commons implies that all major policies are 
formulated not merely on the initiative of the department or 
departments concerned. They must have been thoroughly 
discussed in the cabinet and finally decided upon by this body. 
Consequently, the responsibility for policy must attach not to 
the departmental ministers only but to the whole body. There 
is another historical reason also why the principle of joint res- 
ponsibility was introduced and gradually struck root in the 
country. We have seen above that there was a time when the 
executive responsibility was vested in the King and the ministers 
were appointed and dismissed as he pleased. But when in -the 
18 th century the cabinet system was evolving, the ministers 
found that unless they held together, they might be individually 
interfered with and even got rid of by the King. So they 
presented a joint and united front to the King. If the cabinet 
wa'is not to the liking of the King or if it was pursuing a policy 
hateful to the King, the King’s will might prevail only with the 
dismissal of the whole cabinet which was a far more serious 
business than the dismissal of a particular minister. 

The common and joint front made to the King came gra- 
dually to be made to the House of Commons as well. But the 
adoption of joint responsibility has not altogether superseded 
the individual (or several) responsibility of the minister's. It 
is quite possible that a minister in charge of a particular depart- 
ment might initiate and carry' out a policy without previously 
consulting either the Prime Minister or the cabinet. That 
policy may go wrong and there may be a howl in the country 
and in the Parliament against it. In that case the individual 
minister may alone be held responsible unless his colleagues 
come to his rescue and insist on sharing his responsibility. 
In the last century when Lord Palmerston recognised tke cqup'' 
d'etat in France ^by Louis Napoleon, he did it on his ow'n 
without consulting .the Qiieen and his cabinet colleagues. 
The Prime Minister saw to it that he alone was made res- 
ponsible for it. He had to resign. In the present century 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Foreign Minister, entered into a 
pact French counterpart, M. Laval, regarding Italian 

affairs which were then deeply concentrated in ^Ethiopia. 1 his 
supposedly done on the Foreign Minister’s own responsi- 
bility. Meanwhile there was an outcry in the country and 
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in Parliament regarding the pact. So Hoare had to resign. 
The cabinet continued. The British convention that the 
ministers are jointly responsible to the legislature has in India 
been given constitutional sanction. The constitution provides 
for it. It is not stated, however, in our constitution that a 
minister is in some circumstances individually responsible also 
to the House of the People. But that is implied. 

Swiss System. Between the presidential system of govern- 
ment in the United States and the cabinet form of government 
in the United Kingdom a compromise has been made in the 
Confederation of Switzerland. A form of executive has been 
devised there which stands midway between the two systems. 
The executive there is collective and collegiate as in the United 
Kingdom. The executive consists of the Federal Council 
consisting of seven members, who by rotation become the head 
of the Council and of the Confederation for a tcrrft of one year. 
The members of the Federal Council arc elected by the legisla- 
ture fora fixed term and, as a rule, are re-elected when the term 
expires. The council and its members are bound by any 
decision of the federal legislature but is not technically res- 
ponsible to it. The members of the Federal Council carry out 
the laws as they are passed in the country in their own way. 
If any* decision as to how a particular affair is to be approached 
is made by the legislature, the Federal Council is bound to 
act on it. If any action taken by the Federal Council is dis- 
approved by the legislature, the former does not resign as the 
Cabinet should on such occasions in the United Kingdom. 
The Federal Council would then drop its own line of action and 
carry out the decision of the legislature. 

So far as the collegiate character of the executive is concerned 
^Switzerland has emulated Britain, and so far as the executive 
remaining in office irrespective of any decision by the legisla- 
ture is concerned the Swiss people-»have emulated the example 
of the United States of America. This system has consequently 
the virtues and vices of both systems. It has been pointed out 
that the Swiss system is more apposite in the field of local 
government than in the field of a national political organization. 
Because Switzerland is a small country with comparatively 
simple problems to be tackled by the government, this system 
has become successful there. In a big country with big pro- 
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blems it is unsuitable. In such a country the executive would 
not allow its decision to be turned down by the legislature and 
at the same time remain in office. It would regard itself as 
eating humble pic if it had to give up its own decision and carry 
out with alacrity the decision of the legislature. 

One-man Executive has also to be collegiate in action. 
Wc have said above that cabinet government is collegiate 
government while presidential governnient implies a one-man 
executive. But executive work cannot be done effectively and 
efficiently by one man particularly in the present age. The 
executive work also involves deliberation and pooling of more 
resources of mind than one man may be expected to command. 
That is why in the United States of America the President 
in whom the executive responsibility had been vested by the 
constitution has to take advice of others in the discharge of this 
responsibility. In the absence of a constitutionally organized 
cabinet he has to improvise one. The secretaries who were 
departmental heads came to constitute his council, his cabinet. 
Whenever he required colh-ctive advice on a particular matter, 
he might refer it to this informal cabinet. He would hot allow 
his own responsibility to be replaced by the responsibility of 
the cabinet. He would remain both theoretically (as the 
constitution enjoined) and practically responsible for levery 
action of the executive. But he might take the guidance and 
assistance of the cabinet in shaping his policy and deciding 
upon action. This cabinet continues to this day with expand- 
ing personnel. It should, how'cver, be repeated and empha- 
sized that this cabinet exists not by legal provision but only as 
a convention. 

The President is not bound to take its advice and far less 
to act upon it in any particular matter. In fact, jusb as he* 
may consult the cabinet and arm himself with its advice, so 
he may consult othf-r people, both official and non-official. 
President Wilson was known to rely for a number of years 
more on the advice of Colonel House than of his cabinet. 
The business of the executive has considerably increased and 
become progressively more complicated all over the world 
and no less so in the United States of America. ^But, in theory, 
the President still remains singly responsible for the carrying 
out of this increasingly vast executive duty. Apart from what 
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is done by the cabinet as a collective body and by its members 
as departmental heads, the President has an Enormous field 
to cover. He has to bear the responsibility for whatever is 
done or left undone by the departmental heads and the num- 
erous other agencies. So it has been thought wise in recent 
years to reorganize the personal office of the President. Apart 
from his cabinet subordinates, he also gets help both in the 
form of executive assistance and in the form of advice from the 
assistants of great experience now provided for him in his per- 
sonal office. 

. In this connection it may be stated that for a long period 
the British Cabinet worked under the leadership of the Prime 
Minister without any secretarial help. Its proceedings were 
private and confidential. No one who was not a member of 
the cabinet could be present and no record could be taken of 
what was said or decided upon in the cabinet. During the 
first World War the incongruity of this arrangement caught 
the attention of the Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, and 
he introduced the rule that henceforward there would be a 
Cabiifet Secretary who would not only remain present during 
cabinet meetings but record its proceedings. He would other- 
wise also make such arrangements as arc necessary to make 
discussion fruitful and productive. Today the Cabinet Sec- 
retary' is not only an important functionary as such but he is 
also ex-ojficio one of the secretaries to the Treasury and head 
of the Civil Service in Britain. He has an elaborate office. 

The Indian statesman of old, Kautilya, said that a single 
wheel would not move. The government could n<5t be run by 
one man depending upon himself. Nowhere can the execu- 
tive remain single. Whatever the constitution may provide 
the executive has to become collegiate in practice. In Britain 
and India there is constitutional provision for the executive to 
consist of a number of men and^ these ^reii are collectively res- 
ponsible for running the government. In the United States of 
America it may be single by constitutional provision but it is 
also largely collective in practice though both legally and 
outwardly the President alone remains responsible. 

V Strength^ of the Cabinet. We have already emphasized 
that modem administration is far too complicated a business 
to be put through by one man according to hLs own o]^nion. 
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Besides, simply because the decision can be taken only by one 
man, it is not necessarily likely to be prompt and quick. He 
may be as vacillating as any group of men. In view of this 
the executive has everywhere become collegiate in character 
and this irrespective of external form and legal requirements. 
The question is what should be the maximum strength of the 
cabinet or council which should either by its own right or by 
convention discuss public policies and possible lines of execu- 
tive activity. The reply is that neither any maximum nor 
any minimum number may be or should be arbitrarily fixed 
for a cabinet. In the 19th century the British cabinet was a. 
small body of twelve or thirteen members. In the 20th century' 
it at one time reached the number of twenty-two. But when 
war was in progress both during 1914—18 and during 1939-45 
there was a War Cabinet, small in size and continuous in 
session. In India the Union Cabinet consisted until recently of 
thirteen members. At the time of writing it consists of eighteen 
ministers. In the United States the President’s informal cabinet 
consisted for many years of ten Secretaries. During Eisen- 
hower’s Presidency the Vice-President and the Chairm'an of 
the United States Civil Service Commission were added. 
President Kennedy wanted to create a new department and 
place its officer in charge in the cabinet. The attempt has failed. 
The number is nowhere fixed except in Switzerland where the 
cabinet consists of seven members. It varies with circum- 
stances. But it should not be either too large or too small in 
size. In a far too large body despatch of business would be 
tardy, decision slow and talk repetitive and unfruitful. In a 
too small body again there would be little diversity in sugges- 
tions or freshness in the expression of ideas. It is not indeed 
possible to be dogmatic on the question of the numerical ^ 
strength of a cabinet, but the usual view is that in normal 
times it becomes most qseful when it consists of not less than 
ten and not more than fifteen members. In wartime the 
strength should be still smaller because of the urgency of 
maintaining the confidential character of the discussions and 
decisions. 

PerjSianent Civil Service. The cabinet is the highest exe- 
cutive directory. It determines executive policy and decides 
upon basic lines of approach in regard to the administrative 
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work in different departments. Each of these executive and 
administrative departments is in charge of one of the ministers. 
In a country, with parliamentary form of government, the 
minister is the political head of his department and is respon- 
sible for its working to Parliament. Associated with the 
minister in charge there may be one or two other political as- 
sistants, who may help him both in parliamentary work and 
in the performance of administrative duties. But for the purely 
administrative work of the department there is a large body 
of permanent civil servants. The development of this perma- 
nent civil service has been a growing phenomenon in modern 
democracies. In countries like the United Kingdom and Ind^a 
she permanent civil service is really a permanent body with 
its members enjoying a permanent tenure of office and having 
the right of promotion to higher and higher offices according 
to rules framed by the government. They hate the right and 
the duty of retiring on attaining a particular age on a suitable 
pension as prescribed by law. In both the countries there is 
an independent civil (public) service commission to hold com- 
petitive examinations by which the civil servants are recruited. 
They are appointed, in other words, not by favour but on the 
ground of merit. For all non-technical posts again the exami- 
naCion that is held for judging merit is a general examination 
in liberal arts and sciences, i.e., the subjects which they may 
have read in schools and colleges. They are not to be examin- 
ed in subjects with which they would be required to deal after 
appointment. The object is not to test their knowledge but 
to test their general ability and merit. 

In the United States of America the civil service rules 
and general organization are different. There in the 
Jast* century was developed what has been called the spoils 
system. As a new President was elected, his party men, 
particularly those who had worked for* his election, would 
expect to be provided with jobs under the government. So 
the old incumbents, from top to bottom, would be turned out 
and new men would fill the vacancies. For every turning of 
the presidential wheel there would be wholesale changes in 
the civil service organization. As the federal government grew 
in size and tfie number of people to be employed under it also 
grew, it became a heart-breaking responsibility to makS such 
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changes and recruit new men for civil service posts. Nor 
would there be sufficient posts for all the candidates who would 
turn up. Those who would be disappointed were far too 
many. This created discontent and vengeance was actually 
vowed by some: President Garfield was shot at by a disap- 
pointed office-seeker. 

This made civil service reform urgent and in 1883 what has 
been called the Pendleton Act was passed by the Congress. 
Under this arrangement a number of posts were taken out of 
politics and appointments to them were made under civil ser- 
vice rules. Men so appointed became career officers. But at 
fit;st they occupied only the lower rungs of the organization. 
Gradually more and more offices were taken out of politic? 
and civil service rules were applied to them too. This progress 
was maintained up to the time President Eisenhower took 
office.* Most of the posts except really top ones had by this 
time become career offices filled by permanent men. But 
Eisenhower found that many of them were occupying offices 
which were policy-making in character. This was not to his 
liking. The result was that on expert advice he retarded the 
progress. Many of the important posts which had been taken 
out of politics came again to be filled by political candidates 
from outside. The spoils system has been abolished in the 
United States of America so far as the lower posts are con- 
cerned. But in the higher and more responsible posts the in- 
cumbents of which are to help the President in the making of 
executive policy, appointments are still made on a political 
basis. 

Recruitment to the posts made under civil service rules 
is made in the American system on the basis of an 
examination held under the auspices of the Federal , 
Civil Service Commission. Its members are appointed 
by the President with . the consent of the Senate. It is 
to be seen that all members are not chosen from the same 
political party. The examination that is held for choosing 
candidates is diflerent in principle and methods from those 
followed in the United Kingdom and India. For every kind 
of job there is an arrangement for a separate ejcamination. 
For those, as, for instance, who would be appointed for non- 
techniced posts in the postal department there would be one 
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examination ; for such posts in the department of agriculture 
there would be a separate examination. The object of these 
examinations is not so much to test the general intellectual 
calibre of the candidates as to test their knowledge on matters 
with which they, if chosen, would be required to deal after 
appointment. For a possible employee of the postal dcpari- 
inent, for instance, the candidates would be examined on postal 
rules and regulations. 

In the British and Indian systems the object is to test merit 
and general intellectual calibre. If a civil servant has the re- 
quisite intellectual ability he can easily pick up within a short 
time the rules and regulations he would be required to apj>iy, 
avhile on the job. The chief merit of this system is that as a 
civil servant is expected in India and Britain not only to move 
from one job to another but gradually to go up to higher and 
higher responsibilities, his general ability ntakes it easy for 
him to fulfil this objective and adjust his mind to new environ- 
ments and new Idnds of work. But if he was recruited 
on the basis of special knowledge suitable for a particular job, 
he wbuld do that job well no doubt without being fitted for 
any higher or different work. In the United States people say 
that the candidates who have general education to their credit 
in* schools and colleges have already that general ability and 
adaptability. It is unnecessary to test them again on this 
matter. What should be tested is their special knowledge for 
the job to which they would be immediately appointed. 

There was' a time in the United Kingdom when the 
permanent civil servants had one duty, namely, that of 
carrying out the policy which either the cabinet or the 
individual minister in charge of a department formulated. 
^ In» other words policy-making was the responsibility of 
the ministers while the execution of that policy was 
the duty of the permanent civil servants of the department 
concerned. But today the work has become so complicated 
that it is not possible for a minister, particularly if he is new 
to the department, to formulate policy or help the cabinet 
in formulating policy for his department without previous ad- 
vice from the senior civil servants. The civil servants have, 
consequently, in modem times a dual role to fill. They are 
the advisers of the minister and the cabinet in respect oi^policy 
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to be framed and at the same time it is their duty to execute 
and carry out that policy. When we say that the civil ser- 
vants are the advisers of the ministers, we do not say that they 
can dictate policy. It is for them to put forward all the facts 
in favour of and against a particular line of action. It is for 
the minister to decide what to do. His decision may run 
counter to what the top civil servants may have in view. But 
as the minister has taken his decision the civil servants have 
one duty to perform, and that is to execute the policy loyally 
and efficiently. They have had their say before the policy 
was finally formulated, and once it is formulated it is not for 
them to reason why but to carry out what has been decided 
upon. • 

In India in British days the government was bureaucratic 
in character. Consequently, the civil servants were as much 
the framers of the policy as it was their duty also to carry it 
out. But with the achievement of independence and the es- 
tablishment of the responsible system of government, the mi- 
nisters are on top and the civil servants have had to adjust 
their position accordingly. Their position today is the* same 
as that of the civil servants in Britain vis-a-vis the ministers 
and the cabinet. In the British Civil Service anonymity has 
been a healthy tradition. Whatever civil servants do theyido 
behind the minister. In India civil servants formerly filled 
virtually a public role, and it has not been possible in all cases 
to introduce the system of anonymity obtaining in Britain within 
a short space of time. But adjustment is taking place as fast 
as possible. 
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Chapter XIV 

THE LEGISLATURE 

Character of the Legislature. In the governmental orga- 
nization of a modern democracy the legislature constitutes the 
most important factor. Its role is vital and even pivotal. It 
not only ‘ commands the purse but prescribes the rules by which 
the duties and rights of every citizen are to be regulated It 
would be wrong to dismiss it again merely as the law-making 
body. It is the custodian of the general interests of the people, 
and it is its duty to see that the policies are so formulated and 
so carried out as to make possible the safeguarding of these 
interests in a proper way. It is the res|)onsibitity of thedegis- 
lature to raise money from the people, grant it to the different 
departments of the government for meeting their expenditure, 
make laws for the good government of the country and under- 
take deliberations on important public questions of the day 
so that the executive government might not be in doubt as 
to what the representatives of the people expect it to do in 
different circumstances. In many of the democracies the ex- 
ecutive is part of and responsible to the legislature. In such 
countries the legislature has the duty of constantly keeping 
watch upon what the executive does, and if it goes the wrong 
way it is the responsibility of the legislature to dismiss the 
executive from office and help in the constitution of another. 
Even in those countries in which the executive does not owe 
any formal responsibility to the legislature and is expected to 
jict independently of it, the legislature has both the right and 
the duty to be informed of what the executive is doing and take 
necessary action when it goes wrong. ^ In the United States 
of America, for instance, the executive is formally independent 
of Congress but there are frequent investigations undertaken 
by Congress through appropriate committees into the activities 
of different departments of the executive government. 

Composition) Bicameralism. The question now arises 
as to how in a democratic state the legislature should be organ- 
ized. In the United Kingdo/n for historical reasons Plirlia- 
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mcnt has been a bicameral body. Apart from the King (or 
Queen) it has consisted of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords. In a federal legislature again (as in the case 
of the United States Congress) the bicameral system has been 
thought necessary and proper in order that the two houses 
may represent two basic principles. The lower house should 
represent the nation-idea and is expected to uphold the interests 
of the people of the country as a whole, while the upper house 
is to represent the states (the component units of the federa- 
tion) as such and safeguard the interests of the federal units 
whenever necessary. Apart from these reasons there are othfr 
tjfeighty grounds on which bicameralism has been supported 
and advocated for every legislature, whether in a federal pr 
in a unitary state. Wherever, in fact, the legislature has im- 
portant functions and responsibilities, it has been organized on 
a two-chamber basis. Single-chamber legislature is in the 
opinion of many ‘ the apotheosis of democratic rashness ’. ‘ We 
need a brake on the wheel. We need a mechanism that en- 
ables us to delay the first, rough impulses of a body fresh from 
its contact with the electorate and eager in its inexperience to 
embrace every kind of novelty. A second chamber provides 
exactly this safeguard.’ ‘ The same reason which induced the 
Romans to have two consuls makes it desirable that there 
should be two chambers: that neither of them may be exposed 
to the corrupting influence of undivided power, even for the 
space of a single year.’ 

The general opinion in most countries has, in fact, been for 
many decades that in all legislative affairs there should be an 
opportunity ^or appealing from Philip Drunk to Philip Sober, 
What has been done by the. lower chamber should be checked 
by another legislative chamber. Besides this duty of checking - 
and revising, there are other reasons also why bicameralism 
has been advocated. Legislative business has grown from de- 
cade to decade in moefern times. Its complexity h^ increased 
several-fold. It is true that in a two-chamber legislature a bill 
passed by one house will have to be introduced in another for 
consideration. Consequently, it may seem that the congestion 
will not be relieved as a result of the legislature being a bica- 
meral body. But in a bicameral legislature wflile important 
itemi of business may come up first in the lower house, other 
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items may be introduced first in the upper house. When a 
bill has been first thoroughly considered in one house, the other 
chamber need not be required to devote as much time to it 
as it would have been necessary for it to devote if the items 
were first introduced there. 

We have stated above the general opinion in different 
countries as to the necessity and utility of a second 
chamber in their legislative mechanism. But it would 
be incorrect to say that this opinion is universal. There 
are some virtually in every country who hold that the 
addition of a second chamber to the legislature is unnecessary 
and unwise. It only creates greater complexity in the di*- 
charge of legislative business. Not infrequently these opposi- 
tionists take shelter under the wing of an epigram. The lower 
house is a popular body, directly elected as it is by the general 
voters of the country. Consequently, any checlf'imposed fipon 
a decision of this body would amount to a check upon the 
wishes of the people. If the upper house agrees with the lower 
house, it becomes unnecessary; if it disagrees, it becomes mis- 
chievous. So it should be eschewed. In the United Kingdom 
again the advocates of a unicameral legislature took their 
stand upon their opposition to the hereditary and privileged 
character of the House of Lords. It was a body of vested 
interests. The best way of doing away with this check of vested 
interests upon the will ol the representatives of the people was 
to advocate unicameralism, and make the-House of Commons 
the sole repository of legislative authority. But as a result of 
the clipping of the wings of the House of Lords by the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 (as amended in 1949), the animus against 
this body has decreased considerably even in Labour circles. 

‘ Ip fact, the number of those who on. principle advocate a uni- 
cameral legislature today is small eveiywhere. 

That there should be a second chamber in a legislature 
is the generality of opinion in the world even today. It 
would be unwise to dismiss it as a 19th-century fad. 
The question is what should be the relationship between 
the two houses 'and how the second chamber is tj be 
constituted and composed. So far as the Senate, of the 
United States is concerned there is virtually an equ^ity 
of position on its part with the House of Representatives. 


P. P. 8. 15 
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It is true that finance bills cannot be introduced in the 
Senate but barring this the two houses have the same powers 
in all legislative matters. This equality of position is enjoyed 
also by the second chambers of the state legislatures. In the 
United Kingdom, however, the Parliament Act of 1911 not 
only formally deprived the House of Lords of all say in financial 
matters but in respect of ordinary legislation also the power 
of veto retained for this body was made definitely limited. If 
a bill, passed by the House of Commons, was negatived by the 
House of Lords and if the former body remained insistent on 
placing the bill on the statute book, it would be open to it to 
do so over the head of the House of Lords after the lapse of a 
period of time and by the House of Commons taking action 
on particular lines. So the House of Lords lost all authority 
over money bills and retained only a suspensory veto over 
ordinary legislation. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 had been passed in a state 
of political excitement. In view of this it was decided 
during the first World War to have an authoritative 
opinion as to the utility and position of the upper house 
in the United Kingdom. Accordingly in 1917 and 1918 
a conference was called to meet under the chairmanship 
of Viscount Bryce. The problem was discussed at lehgth 
in this conference but no definite resolutions were adopted by 
this body. Lord Bryce as chairman of this conference, how- 
ever, wrote a letter to the proper quarters and in this letter he 
embodied the generality of opinion expressed in the conference. 
As to the functions of a second chamber he stated them 
as follows. 

1. The examination and revision of bills as passed by the 
House of Commons. This had become important in view 
of the fact that the House of Commons had to act under 
a severe time limit and under special rules of debate. 

2. The initiation of bills of a more or less non-controversial 
character. If placed and discussed in details in this 
chamber, they would have an easy passage through the 
House of Commons. 

.3. The interposition of so much delay (and nq more) in the 
passing of a bill into law as may be needed to enable the 
opinion of the nation to be adequately expressed upon it. 
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4. Full and free discussion of large and important questions 
of the day particularly in respect of foreign affairs. 

The general opinion of the conference was that there should 
be a second chamber and its purpose would be to serve as a 
brake but not too tight a brake upon law-making. 

It is more or less on this basis that in many countries 
the authority and jurisdiction of the second chamber 
have been determined since the end of the first World 
War. In India the principle of having a second chamber 
in the central legislature was incorporated in the Govern- 
mfcnt of India Act, 1919. It provided for a second cham- 
ber, called the Council of State in the Indian Legislature? 
Uhder the present republican constitution also, India is com- 
mitted to the principle of bicameralism not only at the Union 
.level but in many of the states as well. But neither the Coun- 
cil of States which is the second chamber of the Union legis- 
lature (Parliament) nor the Legislative Councils in those states 
in which they exist have been given any authority over finan- 
cial matters. There will be general discussion there on such 
matters and recommendations may be made by the second 
chambers in this regard but such recommendations are not 
binding upon the lower house. So these chambers are to all 
intents and purposes inferior in status and authority to the 
other houses. 

If these are the functions of the second chamber, by 
the discharge of which it may serve a useful purpose but 
not rival the authority of the popular house, the question 
arises as to how this body should be constituted. The 
predominantly hereditary character of the British House 
^ of Lords is no example in this regard for any modern state 
to erfiulate. The popularly elected Senate of the United 
States of America cannot also be the pitftern on which we 
can determine its constitution. ’We have seen already that for 
many reasons the United States Senate has been given vir- 
tually the same legislative powers as tlie House of Representa- 
tives. Consequently, the popular character of the Senate is 
no bar to its proper functioning. The elective character of 
both the houres introduces rivalry no doubt, but such rivalry 
was intended by the fathers of the constitution. However, 
where the second chamber has been given a definitely subordi- 
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nate role to fill, it should not be elected on as popular a basis 
as the lower house. In India it has been provided that the 
Council of States will consist of not more than two hundred 
and fifty members, twelve members being nominated by the 
President from among those who have established some repu- 
tation in the fields of art, literature and social service and 
other members being representatives of the States and Union 
territories, the latter being chosen in a manner prescribed 
by law by Parliament. Representatives of the States are elected 
indirectly by their legislative assemblies. The Council of States 
does not consequently consist of members elected directly by the 
people and is not expected on that account to have the pre- 
tensions of a popular body. In those states where Legislative 
Councils have been brought into being, these bodies consist 
partly of members elected by the lower house and partly of 
those who arc elected by special constituencies composed of 
university graduates, teachers and members of local bodies. 
In addition, some members arc nominated by the Governor on 
the ground of reputation in the fields of art, literature and 
social service. 

Who to Vote for Lower Houses? As regards the lower 
house of the legislature in a modern democracy there is un- 
animity of opinion today that it should be elected on the basis 
of universal franchise. There was a time when many people 
firmly believed that the vote should be given only to those 
who deserved it. The right to vote was not an inherent right. 
It was a privilege conferred on those who deserved it. Men 
who had property to manage or education to enlighten the 
mind should be those invested with the right of electing mem- 
bers of the legislature. The electorate is an important factor 
of government, and it was thought that the character cf 
the government of a country depended very largely upon the 
character of the electorate. A river could not rise above its 
source and in the same way the nature and character of an 
elected body could not be better than the nature and character 
of those who elected it. If the latter were unlettered, ignorant, 
guided by self-inter(?st and the passion of the moment, the 
elected legislature would also not acquire any reputation for 
sobriety, judgment and business ability. So not all the people 
of a given age but only those among them who had opportu- 
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nities of enlightening their mind and acquiring otherwise the 
power of discrimination and discretion should be admitted 
to the vote. Those who had property were regarded as hav- 
ing a stake in the country and those who had sufficient educa- 
tion were regarded as having the power of discrimination be- 
tween good and evil. The rest should be regarded as an ig- 
norant crowd. Ideas in this regard have now completely 
changed. Property is no longer a sine qua non of franchise. 
Education in most democracies has become compulsory. Where 
it is not yet compulsory^ and universal, steps are being taken to 
make it so. Besides, while formal education is regarded as 
helpful it is no longer regarded as indispensable for the exer-» 
cise of the vote. So universal franchise has become the 
rule. 

The next question is that of how the electoral system 
is to be organized. This question is largely mixed* up 
with the problem of minority' representation. Democratic 
government is, of course, government by the majority. 
It is not to be expected that when a measure is adopted 
and when it is executed all people will agree. There must 
be some who will raise their eyebrows and some w'ill shake 
their heads. In spite of this a decision has to be taken and 
carried out. When again a representative is elected, it would 
be unreasonable to expect that he would have the support of 
everybody who has any say in the election. In modern de- 
mocracies again political parties are the order of the day and 
people are divided in their allegiance to different parties. 
The party that has the largest support among the voters has 
its candidates returned. 

This arrangement of things has not been to the liking 
^of many thinking men. During the last one hundred 
years there has been a good deal of sjjeculation about 
this matter. It has been pointed , out that if large 
sections of people virtually go unrepresented because they do 
not back the winning candidates, democracy cannot pretend 
to be real and the government cannot be said to be based on 
the will of the people as a whole. John Stuart Mill advocated 
on this account just one hundred years ago that there should 
be proper representation for political minorities. To this end 
he commended for public approval a complicated scheme of 
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representation propounded by one Thomas Hare. The scheme 
was mathematically sound but practically difficult to work. 
It may be explained shortly. The number of electors in the 
country should be divided by the number of seats in the legis- 
lature to be ‘filled. The quotient is the number of votes a 
candidate should secure to get returned to the legislature. These 
he may secure from all parts of the country. In other words 
the whole country might become in a sense one electorate and 
from anywhere in this wide and far-flung constituency the 
candidates might try to secure the necessary quota of votes. 
The scheme did not, of course, envisage the abolition of local 
.constituencies. But a voter in a constituency might vote for 
any one candidate standing from anywhere in the country. 
The scheme again provided that if a candidate for whom a 
voter had cast his vote was not returned, the vote might be 
transferred to another candidate according to preference. 

While the bold scheme referred to above has found hardly 
any support anywhere, there have been other schemes pro- 
pounded from time to time for minority representation. One 
of them is known as the principle of cumulative vote. For 
giving effect to this principle it is necessary for the constitu- 
ency to be a plural-member one. It must be given the res- 
ponsibility of electing at least two members. Each voter would 
have in that case two votes, but instead of casting the two votes 
in favour of two candidates he may cast both in favour of one. 
The result would be that although a particular group may be 
in the minority in the constituency it can double its strength 
and may have thereby a chance of getting its candidate 
returned. 

There have been other devices popularized from time to 
time for ensuring due representation of the electorate. Theje 
may, for instance^ be a constituency which is to return three 
candidates to the legislature. But the voters are not to vote 
for more than two, one vote being cast for each of the two 
candidates. One party, though in a majority, will, as a result 
of it, be deprived of the right of sweeping the electorate and 
getting all its three candidates returned. ' One may go to a 
minority group. A more meticulous arrangci^ent consists in 
what has been called the system of single transferable vote. 
In this regard also the constituency should be called upon to 
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return three or four candidates. But although the consti- 
tuency is a piural-member one, each voter will have only one 
vote. This vote he may cast in the first instance in favour of 
a particular candidate, but he is to indicate in the voting paper 
(ballot) the other candidates who will get this vote in succes- 
sion if his vote was not required for the election of the candidate 
for whom he has the first preference. The voter will have as 
many preferences as there are seats to be filled. But he is to 
state who will get the first preference, who the second pre- 
ference and so on. This arrangement is far too complex for 
the ordinary voter in a popular constituency to appreciate and 
follow. But this method has not infrequently been adopted 
when a select body is to elect members to another body. 
When, for instance, the legislative assembly in an Indian state 
elects its representatives either to the Legislative Council or to 
the Council of States this method is followedr 

In some countries again although none of the above me- 
thods of minority representation could find a foothold, double 
election has sometimes been resorted to so that none might 
be elected without a large support in the constituency. There 
may be a number of candidates asking for the support of the 
voters. In the first election none may receive an absolute 
majerity of votes cast and some may have received only poor 
support. Those at the bottom will be eliminated for the second 
election and the contest would remain confined to those who 
have had appreciable support. The second election will then 
be held and it will be the deciding factor. The object is too 
obvious for further explanation. It is to see that none are 
elected without sufficient electoral support. 

The most acceptable form of electorate is the single- 
member territorial constituency. The state is to be divided 
into as many territorial constituencies as there are seats 
to be filled. As a result of this arrangernent two purposes 
are likely to be gained. In the first instance, this division 
is likely to ensure minority representation to some extent. 
It is not to be expected that in every constituency one 
particular party ■^ill have the majority of voters on its side. ' 
Other groups are likely to have sufficient support in some of 
the electoral areas for getting their candidates returned. So 
although in any particular constituency only the 'victonous 
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party will get representation and the other groups will be with- 
out any, on the whole each party is likely to have some repre- 
sentation in the legislature through this method provided it 
commands real support in the country. Secondly, as a result 
of the adoption of this method of election it will be possible 
for the successful candidate to remain in touch with his voters. 
This close association between the voters and the member 
elected is an important factor of the efficiency of the repre- 
sentative system of government. In a very large amorphous 
constituency it becomes difficult for the member to keep close 
to the voters, but a single-member constituency is compara- 
tively small in size and population and, consequently, the 
member, if he so desires, may maintain intimate contact with 
the constituency and look after its interests in as effective a 
manner as possible. 

This single-member territorial constituency system for elec- 
tions to the popular house of the legislature has met with the 
approval of general opinion throughout the world. In the 
United Kingdom there were until recently representatives 
elected by the universities. This was the only representation 
of special interests provided for in that country in the House 
of Commons. This has now been eliminated. The idea that 
there should be some enlightened men to represent the 
^lite of the country in the representative house of the 
legislature has lost support, and it has now been accepted that 
democracy is best served by representation through territorial 
constituencies alone. It is true that in this country all the 
constituencies are not yet single-member electoral areas. But 
the tendency is towards that achievement. In the United 
States the House of Representatives consists of men each of 
whom represents a territorial constituency of his own. * , ‘ 

System in India. In India during British rule two systems 
of electorates were \yorked simultaneously. There were the 
territorial constituencies and in addition there was a number 
of special constituencies. These latter were carved out so that 
the special interests such as trade, commerce, the plantation 
industry, landlords and labour might all hkve their due share 
of representation in the legislature. In a democracy such 
special representation in the popular house has been regarded 
as an anachronism, and under the constitution at work in the 
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country today this has been abolished. Only in regard to the 
composition of the second chambers there is some arrangement 
of special constituencies though largely not of the same kind 
as prevailed in pre-independence days. We have dealt with 
this matter in connection with the composition of the Council 
of States and the Legislative Councils of the states. It should 
be added that when the republican constitution came into 
effect in 1950 all constituencies for electing members of the 
House of the People at the Union level and the Legislative 
Assemblies at the state level were not single-member bodies. 
But by an amendment of the Representation of the People 
Act all constituencies arc now single-member electoral areas. 
India appears to be committed to this principle of electoral 
organization. 

Functions of the Legislature. \Vc have discussed above 
the composition of the legislature. We havoalso already re- 
ferred to the fact that the legislature is not merely a law-making 
body. Its duty is not simply to consider the bills introduced 
in either chamber. This is indeed its basic duty, but as a 
delibcr&tive body it has other important functions as well. 
Debates are held on important public questions of the day. 
If a situation arises in foreign affairs, which calls for immediate 
consideration by a legislative chamber, arrangements are made 
for such debate and discussion. In home affairs also members 
may feel that an important thing has happened and that upon 
this the house should have an opportunity of public discussion. 
In such circumstances the opposition party may ask for ad- 
journment of the normal business of the day so that a debate 
on the subject in question may be held. In a parliamentary 
system of government again it is a privilege of the members 
qf the legislature to put questions to the government. This 
has, in fact, become an cflective mcthfid of controlling the ad- 
ministration in the details of its work. In' presidential system 
like that of the U.S.A. where neither the President nor the 
departmental heads arc members of either house of the Con- 
gress and are not present there to answer questions, this method 
of keeping the administration in trim could not be adopted. 
But whenevej any chamber of Congress feels that with ftgard 
to an important matter administration is not being run pro- 
perly, it may constitute a committee of investigation and before 
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that body officers of the department concerned may be called 
upon to appear. 

Procedure of Law-making. But law-making is the most 
important business of the legislature. There is a detailed 
procedure adopted in every modern legislature for law-making 
so that no bill is ordinarily passed in a hurry and in a hap- 
hazard manner. In a parliamentary democracy all important 
bills are introduced in the legislature on the responsibility of 
the cabinet by the minister in charge of the department con- 
cerned. It is true that any private member of the legislature 
has the legal right to introduce any bill which is not a finance 
bill but as a result of practice all important bills are placed 
before the house by a minister. Before a bill is drawn up jhe 
policy behind it must have been thoroughly discussed, and when 
the bill is drawn up it has to be submitted to the cabinet for 
appfoval. Only after this procedure has been followed, may 
a government bill be introduced in the legislature. In other 
words no bill is placed for legislative consideration except after 
mature administrative consideration. Even in a presidential 
form of government although every bill has to be foriTially in- 
troduced by a private member (there being no government 
member in the Congress) it may have been drafted not by him 
but on the initiative of the President by someone in his office. 
In fact, many of the important bills in the U.S.A. which find 
their way to the statute book are framed at the instance of the 
President and have mature consideration (both political and 
technical) behind them. When the bill is introduced in the 
legislature it cannot be passed in a single sitting. In fact, with- 
out suspending the standing orders no bill can be passed ex- 
cept through an elaborate procedure. It has to be considered 
thrice by the house. These are known as three readings. 
After the second reading there is a committee stage at which 
the bill is considertd in detail by a select (or standing) com- 
mittee. Passed by one house it has to be submitted to the 
revision of another. In spite of all these precautions, when a 
•bill has been finally passed, it is often found that the Act has 
both technical and general defects. In faev, modern legisla- 
tion Las become so complex that this elaborate procedure is 
not a mere time-honoured custom, it has considerable practical 
merk. 
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Dedine of the Legislature. There is a point of view 
rather widely held that the classical days of the legislature were 
those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The present 
century is the heyday of the executive. With the growth of 
powers of the government and the increasing. complcMty of 
these powers the importance of those who run the administra- 
tion has grown and the legislature which controls the govern- 
ment has declined in prestige. So far, however, as the legis- 
lature in a presidential form is concerned, there seems to be no 
decline in its prestige and authority. In America, the Con- 
gress, particularly the Senate, wields as much authority today 
as it did in the last century. In Switzerland, the legislature 
h^^s all along shared power with the people. Direct legislation 
in the form of referendum and initiative has been at all times 
a special feature of governmental organization in that country. 
In democracies with a parliamentary form of government the 
relationship between the executive and the legislature has been 
at all times rather peculiar. It has to be accepted that the 
legislature is not itself to run the government but to see that 
the got'ernment is not only run efficiently but run according 
to the policy laid down by the legislature. But such dictation 
of policy is feasible only when the executive which is a part of 
the legislature does not command a sure majority in that body 
for quite a length of time. If it possesses such a dependable 
and sure majority for a long period, the legislature would do 
what the executive would dictate. In other words the legis- 
lature may tend to become a rubber stamp of the executive. 

In the United Kingdom at the time of general elections 
which have to be held at least every five years people exercise 
their vote with an eye to the kind and character of govern- 
mer^ they desire to have. There are three political parties 
in the field and on behalf of them there are three leaders who 
call upon the people for support. One of these leaders catches 
the imagination of the people and he ’succeeds in securing a 
stable majority for himself and his government in the House 
of Commons. This does not mean that on every occasion a 
party leader would acquire that stable majority. Sometimes 
the majority he may be given is precarious. But the,^gtneral 
trend is for tte leader of one of the two major parties to secure 
a stable an d reliable majority in the House of Commons and 
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with its Steady and unquestioned support to cany on the 
government. This may give an impression that the legislature 
is at his beck and call. Government business largely occupies 
the attention of the House. Whatever the opposition may say 
and <fo, it wilLbc overborne by the stable majority the govern- 
ment commands. In view of this it may indeed be said that 
to oppose the government is only to break one’s head agzunst 
a stone wall. But all the same at question time the govern- 
ment has to answer for its conduct of business, and in all debates 
and discussion the members may say what they have to say. 
More than this is not expected of the legislature. 

In India, it has been observed, there is not a well-organized 
opposition and this is a handicap not only to the exertion /)f 
influence by the legislature but to the proper functioning of 
parliamentary government. This point of view has hardly 
any b^sis. There has invariably been an opposition both in 
the Parliament and in the state legislature. The strength of 
the opposition should not again be measured only by its nu- 
merical strength. It is to be judged also by the organization 
it possesses and the talent it can throw up. By these standards 
the opposition in the Indian legislatures is not to be belittled. 
If one party has maintained sufficient stability to occupy the 
government benches for a decade and a half, that should* not 
be taken objection to. In the United Kingdom, the Conser- 
vative government has been in office for ten years and there 
is no sign that its influence is abating. What is again to be 
emphasized is that in the Indian Parliament the private mem- 
bers of the government party have not infrequently a chance of 
speaking and saying things in a manner which may stagger a 
British Parliamentarian. 

In view of these facts we cannot say that the influence of thj 
legislature is dwindling. In France, it is true the wings of the 
Parliament have befcn clipped to a large extent under the Fifth 
Republic. But there the Parliament had since the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic tried to arrogate to itself a respon- 
sibility which no legislature should possess. Its desire and 
habit have been to make every effort to ruh the government 
on it# own account. But it should be repeated that this is 
not the legitimate function of the legislature. It is only 
to se« that the government is run properly and in the 
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interests of the people. It is not to run it by itself. 

In a modern democracy, the people generally have become 
far more curious, alert and assertive of their rights than previ- 
ously. Communications have become swift and media of in- 
forming the mind of the people have become m6re varied and 
effective. In view of this the importance of the general body 
of the people has greatly increased and the importance of their 
representatives in the legislatures has diminished correspond- 
ingly. But this is an inevitable change. Where the principal 
says his own say, the attorney has for the time to step back. 
But in the long run the attorney does not lose his importance. 
He has still a great role to play. 
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Chapter XV 
JUDICIARY 


Importance. The importance of the judiciary in govern- 
ing a country need not be emphasized. So basic is this im- 
portance that it has to be taken for granted and requires no 
explanation. The legislature passes the laws, the executive 
applies them and it is for the judiciary to decide whether the 
application has been proper and correct. It is for the judiciary 
to declare whether the executive in taking an action has ddly 
applied the law of the country or has acted arbitrarily and in a 
high-handed manner. In other words one of its chief duties 
is to’become the task-master of the executive. .Jtn those coun- 
tries again where there is a written and rigid constitution and 
the ordinary laws are made by subordinate legislatures and 
not by one with sovereign authority, the judiciary has t^ decide 
whether these laws are consistent with the constitution which 
is the fundamental law of the country or whether they are ultra 
vires. In other words not infrequently in modern days the 
courts of justice are as much the task-masters of the executive 
as they are the guardians of the constitution vis-a-vis the 
legislatures. 

But while. the importance of the judiciary in the mechanism 
of government is undisputed, it is in a sense the weakest limb 
in the body politic. The legislature commands absolute power 
over the purse and as such exercises authority which has to be 
respected. The executive, on the other hand, holds the sword ^ 
of the state and as such it also cannot be ignored. Bt5t the 
judiciary has no §uch spectacular authority. It issues only 
judgments, which to.be effective require implementation by 
the executive. As it is the weakest limb from this standpoint, 

. it is necessary that it should be as independent as possible of 
the other two factors of government. In view of the great in- 
fluei^e and power exercised by these other factors, it is neces- 
sary for the judiciary to be so appointed, to hava such a tenure 
of q^ce and to work under such other conditions of service 
that people might be sure of the independence of the bench. 
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This independence is its force. Subserviency to the executive 
or the legislature or the suspicion of it would undermine com- 
pletely the people’s respect for the bench, on which its usefulness 
depends. 

This question of the separation of the judiciary from the two 
powerful branches of government, namely, the executive and 
the legislature, and its independence of them both in theory 
and practice has been considerably discussed in the chapter 
on the separation of powers. Here further discussion on these 
points is unnecessary but their importance has to be emphasized 
again. 

Mode of Appointment and the Conditions of Service, 
of ojudges. The mode of appointment and the conditions 
of service of the judges are very much relevant to the problem 
of the independence of the bench. There is an opinion still 
held dear in some parts of the world that the judges should be 
elected directly by the people so that they may not be dependent 
either upon the executive or the legislature. If they were ap- 
pointed by the executive, they would owe gratitude to that 
body and become dependent on that account upon that power- 
ful factor of government. If again they are chosen by the le- 
gislature they would in that case owe allegiance to this body 
and diis would make them a mere tool in its hands. If again 
they were appointed by both these bodies jointly the inde- 
pendence of the bench would become a chimera. It would, 
in fact, become dependent upon both. So the judges should 
be as much the nominees of the people as the other two bran- 
ches of government elected by them. 

Popular election of the judges still prevails in the component 
states and municipalities of the American Commonwealth. It 
is„ however, the experience of all that this mode of choosing 
judges is the worst not only from the standpoint of the effi- 
ciency of the bench but also from the standpoint of its inde- 
pendence. Administration of law is a difficult business. Not 
only should the judges possess certain qualities of the mind 
which for an impartial judgment are essential virtues but they 
should have peifecf command over the principles and techni- 
calities of law .which only few can master. The judges shbuld 
have long experience of the profession of law and, secondly, 
they should have a judicial mipd. In a popular election these 
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matters are likely to be more ignored than emphasized. To 
elect a representative to the legislature is one thing. To elect a 
judge is different. In the first place, people generally know the 
kind of men they require for membership of the legislature and 
even for the executive. Secondly, the comparative merits of 
candidates are canvassed by the parties to which the different, 
candidates are affiliated. 

But in respect of the qualifications required of the judges 
the people themselves would have but a very hazy idea. As 
for the backing of the parties again that will be highly inap- 
propriate for the candidates to seek. For a future judge to.be 
^a party candidate would completely undermine his indepen- 
dence and make him unfit for the bench. If returned to, the 
bench by the patronage and support of a political party, a 
judge would be expected to show favour to that party and to 
the people affiliated to it and thereby stultify himself completely 
as a judge. In this connection the question of tenure of office 
should also come in for consideration. Wherever the judges 
are elected by general voters the tenure is, as a rule, short, 
though there arc long tenures (of as long as seventeen 
years). A judge once elected would naturally expect to get 
back to his office for the second or third time. This will oblige 
him to curry fiivour with the electorate and nurse it as far as 
practicable. In other words he would be compelled by cir- 
cumstances to become a willing tool in the hands of influential 
people in the electorate. Independence of the bench would 
cease to be a reality. 

Nor has (he election of judges by a large legislative body 
been proved by experience to be a suitable method for con- 
stituting the bench. It should, of course, be stated in extenua- 
tion that in Switzerland the Federal Court judges are ejected* 
by the legislature and the practice has gained respect in that 
country. The success of this experiment is partly due to the 
elaborate rules under which the selection has to be made by 
the legislature and partly due to the traditions under which 
the judges of the Federal Court have to work in Switzerland. 
Switzerland is a peculiar country. Many\)f its constitutional 
practices, though praiseworthy, cannot be transplanted to for- 
eign soil. It should be emphasized that the method of choosing 
judges through a large legislative assembly is likely elsewhere 
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to be as bad as their choice by a popular electorate. The same 
vices are expected to be present in this system as in the other. 
In the United States of America there is the constitutional 
obligation on the part of the President to submit the names of 
his nominees for the federal judiciary to the Senate. Without 
the approval of the latter body no appointment can be finally 
made. It is generally held in the United States that this system 
under which both the President and the Senate share respon- 
sibility for appointing judges has not only worked well but 
has resulted in the efficiency of the bench. The President is 
responsible for taking the initiative in choosing his nominees. 
He would naturzilly choose the best names as otherwise there* 
is the risk of his nominations being turned down by the Senate. 
But if there are stUl any vagaries in the choice made by the 
President, there is an opportunity of their being removed when 
the npminations come before the Senate for confirmation. * 

It has been claimed in many parts of the world that the ap- 
pointment of the judges by the executive alone is, on the whole, 
the best method of ensuring good appointments. It is largely 
expected to be uninfluenced by popular enthusiasm and cla- 
mour. It will discuss the comparative merits of all available 
men behind closed doors and finally make the choice. If the 
autheflrity given in this regard to the executive was shared by 
the legislature or by any of its branches, some of the best candi- 
dates would certainly not allow their names to be submitted 
for approval. In the United States this mixed method has 
proved successful. But candidates in other countries are more 
shy. They would not like their merit and experience to be 
discussed in a legislative chamber, and far less would they 
like their nomination as made by the executive to be turned 
Sawn by this legislative body. They would not take that risk. 
So the best method of choosing judges, so far devised, is that 
by the executive. 

In Britain all higher judges are appointed by the Crown on 
nomination by the Prime Minister. But the Prime Minister 
before submitting names consults the Lord Chancellor who has 
great legal experieA:e to his credit and is at the head of the 
judiciary, though he has other functions as well to perform. 
In India so far as the judges of the Supreme Court are con- 
cerned, they are appointed by .the President (i.e., by the execu- 
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live). But he has to consult as many sitting judges of the Su- 
preme Court and State High Courts as he may think necessary. 
In the case of appointing ordinary judges of this court he is 
under the constitutional obligation of consulting the Chief 
Justice. The*Judges of the High Courts are also appointed by 
the President. But before appointing the Chief Justice of a High 
Court he must consult the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and the Governor of the State concerned (i.e., the executive of 
the state). In appointing the other judges of the High Courts 
he must consult also the Chief Justice of the relevant High 
Court. The procedure adopted in India meets the objections 
yyhich the late Professor H. J. Laski raised in respect of ap- 
pointment by the executive on the basis of its own judgment. 
He wanted a panel of sitting judges to be consulted before the 
executive decided upon the selection. This principle has vir- 
tually been accommodated in the Indian system. 

Safeguarding Judicial Independence. In respect of the 
independence and efficiency of the bench, the system followed 
in appointing the judges is as important as the conditions of 
service under which the judges arc required to work. A short 
but renewable term of service interferes with the maintenance 
of the independence of the bench. It does not matter in this 
connection whether the judge is elected or appointed. '-The 
fart that he is chosen for a short period and is eligible for re- 
election or re-appointment will afl'ect his independence ofjudg- 
ment. He will have an eye on his rc-election or re-appoint- 
ment and, consequently, will have a tendency to trim his sail 
according to the jvind that might blow from the quarters of 
his appointers. ^n order that such a state of things may be 
avoided it has been suggested and practised in many countries 
that after appointment the judges should serve during .good* 
behaviour. This may mean virtually a life tenure as in the 
United States of America or a permanent tenure subject to an 
age limit as in India. In any event it should be the rule that 
once a judge has been appointed, he should have full security 
of tenure and must not be removed except on grounds of grave 
crimes and misdemeanours. In the Unit^ States a federal 
judgfc’ can be removed only by impeachn^nt. In the 
United Kingdom and India a judge of a superior court can 
only be removed on an address being made for his removal 
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by the two houses of Parliament to the head of the state. 

Promotion of a judge from a lower to a higher position is 
another important matter which has much to do with the in- 
dependence of the bench. The right of promoting may be so 
exercised as to affect independence very adversely. Every 
person in service (and judges should not be an exception), 
looks forward to promotion. But one who is in the good books 
of those who are the promoting authority may alone have an 
opportunity of going from a lower to a higher post. If this 
principle applies to the judiciary, a judge who has curried 
favour with the promoting authority will have a chance 
of securing promotion. This would undermine his inde-^ 
pendent judgment. He may develop the propensity and feel 
the necessity of deciding cases not in his own way but accord- 
ing to what the promoting authority may desire. It is on this 
account a practice in the United States of America that .the 
federal judges are not, as a rule, promoted. It is not the prac- 
tice there for a judge of a federal district court to be promoted 
to the Supreme Court. A person who has been appointed to a 
district court will be expected to remain there until he retires. 

Judges of the Supreme Court are appointed direct. Not in- 
frequently the Chief Justice of this court is also appointed 
direct, though it is cjpen to the President to nominate an Asso- 
ciate Justice of this court for the purpose. But it should be 
remembered that the difierence in pay and emoluments as 
well as in prestige and social position between the Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court is very small. 
The extra remuneration which the Chief Justice receives is too 
small to rouse the cupidity of the Associate Judges. In India 
there is, of course, the practice of promoting a judge from a 
lojver court to a higher court. A Munsif becomes automati- 
cally a Sub-Judge and by selection a District and Sessions 
Judge. There is, of course, at the same tinle the principle of 
selecting a number of District and Sessions Judges direct. In 
any event again there is the practice of selecting a portion of 
th6 judges of the High Courts from among those who have 
been District and Si^ssions Judges, the rest of the judges of the 
High Courts being chosen direct. The judges of the Supfeme 
Court have so far been chosen only from among those who have 
served as High Court Judges, though under the constitution of 
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the country it is open to the appointing authority to choose 
them also direct. The promotions have, however, been so re- 
gulated since independence as to create general satisfaction 
and as not to affect the independence of the bench. 

We have discussed above the system of choosing the judges 
and the question of their being promoted from a lower court 
to a higher one. It is necessary now to refer to the qualifica- 
tions which they must have to their cr»*dit before appointment 
to the bench. In this regard there are two principles which 
have obtained in the European continent and in the British 
Commonwealth and U.S.A. According to both these prin- 
ciples knowledge of law is an essential qualification. But while 
in the European continent the law is first practised by the 
judges after they are appointed to the bench, in the other 
group of countries it must have already been practised for 
quite a long period at the bar before a candidate can aspire 
to a position on the bench. In a country like France when a 
young man has passed the law examinations of a university, 
and acquired thereby sufficient proficiency in the subject, two 
lines are open to him. He may choose the bench or he may 
choose the bar. If he chooses the former, henceforward he 
will have his career confined to the bench. He must seek his 
promotion in that line. If he chooses the bar, he must 'limit 
his ambition to the laurels he may achieve there. He must not 
cast wistful looks at the bench. 

In Anglo-American countries, on the other hand, great stress 
is laid, in choosing men for the bench, on their previous prac- 
tice at the bar. A man who has not been behind the scenes 
of cases and fought them on behalf of clients before courts of 
law is not regarded ordinarily as capable of filling positions 
on the bench. Of course, not infrequently the possibly, cap-' 
didate’s experience in other fields is also taken into considera- 
tion. It is not always regarded as sufficient that a man should 
have seen people only at the law courts and acquired legal 
experience there. In Britain the experiences of the House of 
Commons which would afford great knowledge not only 'of 
the working of the government but of mcSi and things have 
often counted in the selection of judges. Lord Haldane has 
left it on record that judges chosen from among those who 
have not only established great reputation at the bar but have 
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acquired experience in the House of Commons have been 
generally the best. In the United States of America on many 
occasions judges of superior courts have been chosen from 
among those who have not only practised at the bar but filled 
elective and administrative offices. It is assumed that as a 
result 6f this experience, they have not only the requisite know- 
ledge of law but knowledge of the country and its problems. 
There have been again occasions when a man has been chosen 
for the bench not because he is a great practising lawyer but 
because he has acquired a reputation as a jurist, as a legal 
scholar. 

In India during British rule the judges in the district court* 
and to some extent in the High Courts were chosen on the 
basis of their administrative experience. Such people would 
have no experience of work at the bar. They would be en- 
couraged no doubt to read law either iji a university in Britain 
or in the Inns of Court. But in all instances they would not 
have any such qualification. They would acquire knowdedge 
of law as they sat on the bench. In other words the admi- 
nistrative experience was more emphasized than either ex- 
perience at the bar or even knowledge of law acquired by 
systematic study in a university or Inn of Court. It was as- 
sumed that the knowledge of men and things and insight into 
the character of the people which the future judges would 
acquire by doing duty as revenue officers would stand them 
in better stead than formal legal education and experience. 
As the civil servants w'ho became judges had an excellent 
general education already to their credit at the time of recruit- 
ment, it would be expected that they would gradually and 
automatically acquire sufficient knowledge of law for the 
*dischc.rge of their duties on the bench. 

Since independence there has been more insistence on legal 
practice at the bar for those who would.be chosen for higher 
judicial work. It is still not the practice to choose the judicial 
officers in the lower rungs from among those who have had a 
fafrly long practice at the bar. They are recruited on the basis 
of a competitive examination in which legal subjects are com- 
pulsorily included. They must also have a law degree to 
their credit. A large portion of these officers are in time pro- 
moted to the district bench and if as district and sessions judges 
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they fare well there is the chance of their being selected for the 
High Courts as well. So in the higher courts there will be 
judges whose chief merit would be judicial experience acquired 
in lower courts and knowledge acquired at the university and 
developed in trying cases in lower courts. 

The judges are thus chosen in India either for their consi- 
derable experience at the bar or for their experience of judicial 
work in the lower courts. Experience in other fields which is 
valued in the United Kingdom and in the United States and 
to which reference has been made above has not been given 
much attention as yet. In the constitution there is provision 
‘ that so far as the Supreme Court is concerned a judge may be 
appointed on the basis of his being a great jurist. In other 
words neither practice at the bar nor judicial experience would 
be neccssaiy' in such appointments. But so far there have 
been few jurists of reputation outside the bar. Possibly on this 
account attention to this clause of the constitution could not 
be pzdd up till now. 

The judiciary works according to an elaborate procedure 
which is adopted in order that the truth may come out and 
justice may be done to those who have to resort to the courts 
of law for the adjudication of their disputes. Apart from the 
general procedure to be followed there is an elaborate law of 
evidence only in conformity with which necessary evidence 
may be taken as to the truth or otherwise of a contention. 
In the general procedure again the principle is adopted that, 
as a rule, a person losing his case in one court will have two 
appeals in higher courts. It may be repeated that this elabo- 
rate arrangement for the adjudication of disputes has been 
made only to ensure proper justice. It is not expected th^t 
a court should be infallible in its decisions in all cas&s. So 
appeals against the decision are provided for. But this ela- 
borate procedure, to be followed not only in the first hearing 
of a case but in making appeals against the decision of the 
lower courts, is not only time-consuming but expensive. This 
delay in decision and the expense involved are the bane of 
modem judicial administration. 

Jn^dial Organization in a Federal Union. We have 
discussed federalism in another chapter. Here it is necessary 
to refer to the system of judicial organization which should 
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prevail in a federal union. In a state of this character there 
is the dual system of government — the government of the 
union and the government of the units. Union functions are 
carried out ordinarily by the federal machinery and the func- 
tions of the units by their own machinery. The purists may, 
consequently, say that the judicial organization should also be 
dual in character. In the United States of America there is, 
in fact, such a system. The constitution provides for the setting 
up of the Supreme Court for the union leaving to the 
discretion of the Congress the matter of establishing inferior 
federal courts. In the very first year of the operation of the 
federal constitution, however, the Judiciary Act was passed 
by Congress and under its authority the inferior federal courts 
were established. So since the beginning gf the federal union 
dual judiciary has worked in the United States of America. 
All cases arising out of the operation of the federal laws* are 
decided by federal courts and cases arising out of the operation 
of the state laws are disposed of in the state courts. In respect 
of cases^ involving the interpretation of the constitution appeals 
from state courts are brought to the United States Supreme 
Court. Otherwise the two chains are independent of each 
other. 

But the example of the United States of America has not 
been followed in some other federations. In the Dominion of 
Canada and in Australia there are the Dominion Supreme 
(High) Courts but the lower courts are common for federal 
and provincial (state) purposes. In India also the judiciary 
is unified. The same courts decide cases arising as much out 
of state laws as out of Union laws. In these countries it has 
not been thought necessary that there should be a complete 
chain of federal courts in addition to a complete chain of state 
courts. As the courts work independently of the executive and 
the legislature (both sfbte and federal) it Js not to be suspected 
that the state courts would so apply a federal law as to pre- 
judice the interests of the Union. Their business is to apply 
the law in individual cases and decide them according to the 
provisions of the law and the facts of the case concerned. In 
adjudicating eases they are not expected to grind either the 
axe of the State or that of the Union. They will try them ac- 
cording to their best discretion and judgment. There may be 
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a Strong case for the administrative machinery being separate 
in a federal union, but there is no such valid case in respect of 
the judicial machinery being separate for union and state 
purposes. 
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Chapter XVI 

UNITARY AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The Nature of the Unitary System. Ideologically govern- 
ment may be monarchical or republican, despotic or demo- 
cratic. Blit a democratic government in its turn may be or- 
ganizationally unitary or federal. There are states in which 
t^jie government is unitary.- In such states all governmental 
authority is finally and ultimately located in one centre and 
vested in one body of men. This one government is the r^ 
pository of all governmental power. The United Kingdom 
and France present examples of unitary government. In the 
former country all authority emanates from Westminster and 
in the latter country from Paris. In the United Kingdom 
there are diverse other authorities operating in dift'erent parts 
of the country. Mention may be made of local bodies like the 
County Councils and the Borough Councils. They have defi- 
nite powers to exercise and definite functions to undertake. 
But they derive their jurisdiction and power from the govern- 
ment at Westminster. In France, similarly, there are a con- 
siderable number of local authorities like those of depart- 
ments and communes but they exercise, those powers only 
under the authority conferred upon them by the central 
government at Paris. 

The Federal System. Opposed to the unitary system of 
government is the federal type which exists in countries like 
the United States of America, the Dominion of Canada, Swit- 
zerland and India. The federal system operates in a state 
which is a union of several states (or provinces) w'ith a large 
degree of political and administrative autonomy. The com- 
ponent states are formed into a union and together constitute 
a state on its own account but the units do not merge their 
Existence altogether in the union. They maintain their iden- 
tity to a considera4>le extent. In the United States of America, 
for instance, j thirteen independent states agreed in 1787*-88 to 
form a federal union. This Union became a state by itself but 
the component states nevertheless maintained their identity. 
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They retained autonomy in respect of the field of authority 
which was left to them by the constitution. The federating 
or component states can still call themselves states but with 
an apology. They no longer have full sovereignty which is 
a basic attribute of a state. Their government exercises 
powers on its own account but only in a field limited by the 
constitution. 

Federal government is dual government. Some of the 
powers are exercised by the common government (which 
is sometimes called central and sometimes federal govern- 
ment) and some of the powers are exercised by the state 
government. The distribution of power between the federal 
and state governments in a federation is one of the essentials 
which the architects of a federal union have to bear in mind. 
Several principles have so far been followed in this regard. 
In the United States of America the prineiple followed was 
that of enumerated powers for the federal government and the 
residuary jurisdiction for the states. The federal government 
was given authority only over those functions which^ should 
be discharged on a common basis. The conduct of foreign 
relations, the declaration and conduct of war, the conclusion 
of peace and international and inter-state trade were among 
the responsibilities delegated to the federal government.* It 
was neither feasible nor desirable that they should be exercised 
by the governments of the component units. That would have 
created a kind of anarchy to stop which the federal union was 
brought into being. 

The second principle, sometimes followed in regard to dis- 
tribution of powers, is the opposite of the one just enunciated. 
The component states are given only some definite enumerated 
powers of local importance while the residuary jurisdiction is 
left to the federal or central government. It was with this 
principle in view tfiat .the founders of the dominion of Canada 
shaped the fundamentals of the British North America Act of 
1867 which embodies the Canadian constitution. While the 
makers of the American Commonwealth wanted to mzuntain 
the states as the repository of residuary jurisdiction and dele- 
gate 6nly a few essential common functions and responsibilities 
to the central government, the founders of the Dominion of 
Candda wanted to follow the opposite principle of delegating 
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some specific functions of a local character to the Provinces 
and retain the rest of the political field for the Dominion autho- 
rities. As a result of judicial interpretation, of course, Domi- 
nion-Provincial relationship in Canada has worked on a basis 
different from what was intended by the founders. But this 
should not interfere with our emphasizing the intention of the 
framers of the British North America Act, 1867. 

The principle of distribution of powers between the Union 
and the States in India is different from what has been fol- 
lowed in the United States and is not altogether the same as 
the principle adopted in Canada. In the United States the 
powers and functions delegated to the federal legislature aje 
alone mentioned in the constitution, it being declared that the 
residuary jurisdiction is vested in the States. In Canada there 
are two main lists, one denoting the functions and powers of 
the Dominion government, the second presenting those of the 
Provinces. In addition, reference is made to some functions 
over which there would be concurrent jurisdiction of the two 
governments. It should be further emphasized that the powers 
of the Dominion authorities would not be confined to those 
mentioned in the Dominion list. The Dominion government 
would be entitled to exercise other powers for making laws for 
the* peace, order and good government of Canada provided 
these other powers were not in conflict with those assigned to 
the Provinces. In India the distribution of powers between 
the Union and the States has been more meticulous still. 
Three lists have been incorporated as schedules to the consti- 
tution of India — the Union list refers to the powers and func- 
tions of the Union government, the State list refers to those 
assigned to the States and the Concurrent list, which is fairly 
Jarge, refers to powers and functions over which both the 
governments have jurisdiction. In addition to this if the ques- 
tion of exercising any power not referred t6 in any of the three 
lists comes up, the Union government will exercise the power. 
The constitution has definitely provided that the residuary juris- 
^ction vests in the Union. 

Rigid Line of Demarcation. There was a time when it 
was regarded as an axiom of federalism that there muJt be a 
clear line of demarcation of authority and jurisdiction between 
the central and the state government. Each must clearly*know 
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how far its own jurisdiction would extend and where the juris- 
diction of another government would begin. Overlapping of 
fields of jurisdiction would be a negation of federalism. It 
did not very much matter where the line of demarcation was 
drawn. As one distinguished writer has observed ‘ the exact 
position of the line is not of the essence of federalism ’. The 
line may be so drawn as to keep wider jurisdiction in the hands 
of the units (states) and lesser jurisdiction in the hands of the 
central government. It may again be drawn with greater 
partiality for the centre. But in any event the line must be 
clear and definite so that each government may be supreme 
in its own field and not encroach on the jurisdiction of the 
other. , 

But in modern times governmental complexity has grown 
to such an extent that the maintenance of the line of demar- 
cation between central and state governments in a federation 
has become well-nigh impossible. Even in the classic land 
of federalism, namely, the U.S.A., it has not been feasible for 
decades past to keep to the line. Not only by judicial inter- 
pretation has there been a considerable accession of strength 
to the federal government in fields which had been hardly 
contemplated for federal jurisdiction by the founding fathers, 
but as a result of the operation of the federal grant-iir-aid 
system the federal government has been allowed to have a 
distinct voice in the administration of those affairs which had 
been exclusively vested in states by the constitution. In con- 
sequence of this development the classical idea that in a fede- 
ration two governments must have spheres of their own and 
their orbits would never cross has given place to what has 
been called co-operative federalism. Without this arrange- 
ment the two governments would not have separate spbereg * 
and fields of jurisdiction. Such separate spheres and areas of 
jurisdiction would b: there. But at the same time there would 
be opportunities of co-operation and mutual assistance in many 
important fields as well. In India this co-operative principle 
has been carried very far in the working of our republicafi 
constitution. 

Tw* Opposing Forces. We have referred abovp to the fact 
that under a federation it is not essential that the line of demar- 
catioK between federal and state jurisdiction should be rigidly 
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drawn. It may vary according to circumstances. This makes 
it necessary for us to discuss the circumstances under which 
the federal system of government becomes desirable and feasi- 
ble in a region. Two opposing forces must be at work in the 
region and imbue the mind of the people there.* There must 
be forces at work of union and of separation, forces of nation- 
alism and forces of localism and state particularism. As a 
result of the operation of such opposing and conflicting forces 
the people in the region may desire union but not unity. They 
may desire to make the whole region their national political 
unit but at the same time they may not desire to merge alto- 
gether the identity of their different localities within this wider* 
unit. People in different parts of the region may have suffi- 
cient unity of feeling and unity of purpose to form a union 
government and give allegiance to it in respect j)f affairs which 
touch the interests of the union as a whole. But in respect of 
more local matters and interests they may think only in terms 
of their own provinces. Each provincial unit may desire 
to have autonomy in regard to matters of provincial 
concern. 

The thirteen American states which had been colonies of 
Britain but which had seceded from the British Empire as a 
result of the War of American Independence in the 18th cen- 
tury had together many common interests including the de- 
fence of the region against foreign intruders and invaders. 
They had again common economic and commercial interests 
which could be served best by a common government. At the 
same time they had a long and eventful history and tradition 
of their separate areas. They had learnt for two centuries to 
think in terms of their own colony (state) and did not want 
merge its separate identity completrlv in the contemplated 
union. In the Indian Union most of the units were at one 
time provinces exercising authority as agents of the govern- 
ment of India. But gradually they became self-conscious, and 
became increasingly autonomous during the decades previous 
to^ndependence. Now they are full-fledged federal units ex- 
ercising powers denved from the constitution. Federalisiji is, 
in fact, a happy governmental compromise discovered in modern 
times by the American people in a difficult situation in w^ch 
centrifugal and centripetal forces were pitted against each other 
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and neither a fully centralized government nor a fully sov^ 
reign provincial government was desirable and possible. 

Of the two opposing forces of nationalism and state parti- 
cularism again, one set of forces may be stronger than the 
other. If in a* region where the provincial units are influenced 
more by centralizing forces and less by the forces of localism, 
it would be easy to make the federal government strong and 
powerful and the state (or provincial) government compara- 
tively weak. But if the situation is the other way about, the 
federal government must be made weak and the state govern- 
ment strong. In the United States of America the forces of 
localism were very strong when the federal constitution was 
framed and would not allow a very strong central government 
being set up. In the Dominion of Canada, on the other hand, 
it appeared in 1867 that the forces of nationalism had far out- 
distafneed the forces of provincialism, and in view of this distri- 
bution of feeling in the mind of the people it was decided to 
make the Dominion government strong and the government of 
the Provinces considerably weak. In India until recently na- 
tional feeling was far stronger than provincial feeling.* That 
would explain the large powers conferred upon the Union 
government. 

It should bo staled in regard to the juxtaposition of celitri- 
fugal and centripetal forces in a federation that the federal ex- 
periment becomes successful as a rule iu an area in which the 
forces of localism are not too strong. Such forces must indeed 
be there by the side of a sentiment for union, but if they are 
too powerful the national sentiment may be altogether en- 
gulfed and the forces for union may be submerged. In the 
United States of America for over seventy years after the fede- 
ration was brought into being the people were far mone at- ' 
tached to their own states than to the union. The local forces 
became far too predoipinant and as a result of this the country 
had to pass through a civil war before the federal experiment 
could be made truly successful. From the experiences of dif- 
ferent countries we may conclude that for the federal systehi 
to work without difficulty it is necessary tha{ not only the local 
and centralizing forces should at least be evanly balanced 
against each other but that the balance should more incline 
tow^ds the forces of centralization and nationalism. 
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Federation and Confederation. Federation should be clearly 
distinguished from another kind of union called confede- 
ration. Sometimes a confusion is made between the two 
either out of ignorance or deliberately. The Swiss state is, for 
instance, officially called the Confederation of Switzerland al- 
though there is no gainsaying the fact that the union is a fede- 
ration. This is accounted for by historical reasons. In a fe- 
deral union the central (federal) government has not only full 
authority over at least a few essential common subjects and is 
entitled to pass laws thereon but the implementation of the 
policies adopted is also the concern of that government. In 
other words the federal government acts directly upon thc^ 
peoiple as much as the state (provincial) government. Both 
for the execution of laws and policies as well as for the raising 
of revenue the federal government acts directly upon the peo- 
ple and not through the state governments. The federal gov- 
ernment is not dependent upon the authorities of the units. 
The spheres of jurisdiction of the two governments are separate 
and each is supreme and has direct association with the people 
in its oiVn sphere. The people living in the territory of a 
particular state owe allegiance as much to the state govern- 
ment as to the federal government. They have to obey and 
act on the laws passed by the central legislature automatically 
and not because the state government wants them to obey 
these laws. 

In a confederation, on the other hand, the units (states) still 
remain supreme and fully sovereign. The people are their 
people and the confederate government cannot approach them 
except through the governments of the states. If it is to raise 
revenue, it has to make requisitions to the states and the state 
^yerrvments may or may not comply. If it adopts a policy, 
it can be implemented only if the state governments agree to 
it and decide to execute it. In fact, a confederation is a loose 
union usually brought into being to tide over a particular 
emergency and get through a particular difficulty. In conse- 
quence when a confederation is set up, the confederate govern- 
ment is entrusted wTth one or two specific responsibilities and 
this also it can,discharge only with the willing co-operatioli of 
' the state governments. 

Such a union need not necessarily be a very temporary 
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afiair. The Swiss union was for many centuries a mere 
league or confederation but ultimately in the last century it 
was transformed into a federation. But, as a rule, a loose 
union like a confederation does not last long on this basis. 
It may develop into a federation or it may die of inanition. So 
long as the union of different states remains organized on the 
basis of confederation, virtually only one government (the state 
government) holds the field so far as the people are concerned, 
the confederate government not being in direct touch with 
them and not directly acting upon them. It acts through the 
state governments. But when the union is effected on a fede- 
rtil basis there are two governments,’ as Bryce observes, ‘ cov- 
ering the same ground and commanding, with equal dirset 
authority, the obedience of the same citizen '. 

, Written Constitution in a Federation. While the two govem- 
merrts in a federation act on the same people, their 
spheres of authority are as far as possible separate and dif- 
ferent. As has been emphasized already, there is a line of 
demarcation dividing the jurisdictions of the two governments 
as clearly as possible. In other words the distribution of 
powers between the federal and state governments is not some- 
thing nebulous and uncertain but definite and clear. To this 
end it is necessary that the constitution under which the fede- 
ral system would operate must be not only written but rigid. 
In a unitary state in which all governmental powers are exer- 
cised from one centre, the constitution may be either written 
or unwritten, rigid or flexible. The ordinary legislature which 
is the only instrument of legislation in the state may have the 
right to amend the constitution just as it would amend an 
ordinary law. Conventions may again be allowed to grow 
and determine the inter-relations of different factors of govern-* 
ment. But in a federation in which the powers and functions 
of the federal and state authorities are to be clearly and de- 
finitely demarcated, such flexible and conventional basis of the 
constitution is inappropriate. A written constitution with its 
provisions clearly stated is not only desirable but indispensable. 
It must not again be subject to amendment either by the fede- 
ral legislature or by the state legislatures, particularly in res- 
pect of the distribution of powers. There must be a separate 
and* more difficult machinery for amending the constitution. 
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Federalism implies a balance of power between the federal 
government and the state governments. This balance of 
power will be upa^t and will have no significance if it can be 
modified at pleasure either by the central or by the state legis- 
latures. It must be above them both. 

Bicameral legislature in a Federation. A bicameral legis- 
lature at the centre has usually been regarded as a desi- 
deratum of federal organization. It was at one time thought 
that the clear demarcation of authority between the union and 
the units was not enough. It was necessary that the federal 
legislature itself should be so organized as to make it responsive 
both to the forces of union and to those of particularism kj 
ths country. The national point of view should get its repre- 
sentation in the lower house and the state point of view should 
be represented in the upper house. The lotft’er house would 
be the house of the union while the second chamber shbuld 
be the house of the states. In the lower house different states 
would be represented on the basis of their population and this 
chamber would be intended to uphold the interests of the 
nation as a whole. But in the upper chamber the component 
states as such would be represented. In consequence as one 
state had the same status as another as partner of the federa- 
tion 'equal representation would be given to the different states 
irrespective of size and population. In the United States the 
state of New York has as much representation as the state of 
Delaware in the American Senate. Just as again the lower 
house is intended to protect the interests of the nation and the 
union 'so the upper chamber is to protect the interests of the 
states. This principle of equal representation of the different 
federal units in the upper house of the federal legislature has 
*not been accepted in all federal unions. It is followed in the 
U.S.A. and Australia. It is the bedrock of the federal system 
in the U.S.S.R. But it has not found. acceptance either in 
Canada or in India. 

If a bill should be introduced in the federal legislature which 
is*derogatory to the interests of the states as component units 
of the federation, it would be the duty of the upper charyber, 
as the house of the states, either to turn it down or to modify 
and dilute it. The experience of more than one hundred^aDd 
fifty years has, however, taught people that whatever may be 
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the value of a’ second chamber in the federal legislature in 
other matters, it has largely lost its utility as a house of the 
states. Party organizations have for many years been strong 
in every democratic country and members as much of the 
upper as of the lower house vote on party lines. Consequently, 
the members of the upper chamber have seldom an opportu- 
nity of voting on state lines. But although it is virtually a 
myth that the second chamber in a federal legislature will be 
in any special sense the protector of the interests of the federal 
units, the idea of having such a second chamber as a conco- 
mitant of federalism has not died out. The practice continues. 

1 J{efd of an Umpire. In a federal system both the federal 
and state legislatures are subordinate legislative bodies exer- 
cising only those powers which arc given to them by the con- 
stitution. They are the servants of the constitution, and just 
as a river cannot rise above its source so these legislatures also 
cannot assume any jurisdiction which is not earmarked for it 
or left to it by the constitution. But if left to themselves alone, 
there may be intrusion of one government into the field ear- 
marked for another. In order to make such encroachment 
impossible it is necessary to provide for a vigilant watch upon 
the exercise of their powers by ‘ an umpire independent of 
both ’. This ‘ umpire ’ has been found in different federal 
unions like the U.S.A., Canada, Australia and India in in- 
dependent courts of justice. Cases arising out of the interpre- 
tation of the constitution and the exercise of powers there- 
under by the federal or state government would be brought 
before them and in deciding these cases the relevant courts 
would declare whether the actions taken have been in con- 
sonance with the provisions of the constitution or whether they 
have been ultra vires the constitution. In the latter ca^e thfi 
actions would be invalid because of their inconsistency with 
the constitution. A distinguished American writer observes: 
‘ Our Courts are the balancing wheel of our whole constitu- 
tional system.’ It is their duty and responsibility to keep up 
the balance of power created between the federal and state 
governments by the federal constitution in the United States. 
In some countries as in India either the union government or 
a state government may be in doubt as to its jurisdiction in a 
matter in which it may contemplate taking action. In such 
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circumstances the matter may be referred to the Supreme 
Court for a declaratory judgment as to jurisdiction. 

It may be repeated that any law passed either by the federal 
or state legislature may be declared by the courts as uncon> 
stitutional and therefore inoperative if it is in conflict with any 
provision of the basic law of the country, namely, the constitu- 
tion. The supremacy of the constitution is the basic factor of 
federalism. It is ensured in most of the federations by the 
relevant courts of law. This is ordinarily called judicial supre- 
macy. But this judicial supremacy consists in the guarantee 
of the supremacy of the constitution of the country over ordi- 
nary legislative enactments and executive acts — ^guarantee pro- 
vided by the duly empowered courts of justice. It should, of 
course, be pointed out that in some of the federations there is 
no such judicial supremacy. In Switzerland, for instance, the 
Federal Court can declare a cantonal law invatid on the ground 
of its inconsistency with the federal constitution, but it cannot 
do so in respect of a federal law. In the U.S.S.R. also the 
Supreme Court has not been given any definite jurisdiction 
as to flie validity of laws adopted either by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. or by .the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
Republics. This jurisdiction has been given in the U.S.S.R. 
to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Judi- 
cial supremacy has been regarded by many with considerable 
justification as a bzisic factor of federalism, but its absence 
should not by itself be regarded as undermining the federal 
character of a constitution. 

Federalism and Quasi-Federalism. Sometimes a distinction 
has been made by writers between what is called federalism 
proper and what has been described as quasi-federalism. 
*^here may be demarcation of authority between the federal 
and state governments, but not only may federal jurisdiction 
be unduly wide but even over what is state jurisdiction the 
federal government may be given some say. Usually such fe- 
deral organizations are called quasi-federal. It should be 
stated clearly that in the present world not only has govern- 
mental authority irtcreased and functions of government multi- 
plied but formulation of plans in regard to the discha^e of 
responsibilities of even provincial character has become indis- 
pensable on a national basis. • Central control has consequently 
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increased and central>state co-operation has become essential. 
This has been the trend in all federations. It has been refer- 
red to above that even in the United States of America which 
is the land of classical federalism there has been considerable 
blurring of the line of demarcation between federal and state 
jurisdiction. It has also been pointed out that this new fede- 
ralism of today has been called co-operative federalism. In 
India and the U.S.S.R. this co-operation between the federal 
and state authorities had to be carried further because of the 
needs of planning. On this account it would be better if, in- 
stead of calling Indian and Soviet constitutional systems quasi- 
federal, we regard them as examples of co-operative federalism. 
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Chapter XVII 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION' 

Growing Burden of Public Administration. Public ad- 
ministration was, in most countries till the middle of the 19th 
century, a comparatively simple afl'air. It was in consequence 
of this that little stress was laid on the study of this subject. 
Emphasis was put on the forms of government, on the exten- 
sion of franchise, on the electoral organization and on the 
setting up of second chambers in legislatures. But until Sir 
Charles Trevelyan of the British Treasury paid his attention 
to the question of better recruitment and ovganization of the 
civil service in Britain in the forties and early fifties of thft last 
century, actual day-to-day administration was not regarded 
as a very serious affair. It had evolved in Britain in a rough 
and ready manner. In France some conscious attention had 
been paid to it by Richelieu in the 17th and Napoleon in the 
early 19th century. In Prussia also after the Treaty of Tilsit 
some conscious steps were taken for tightening and improving 
the administrative organization. But these were elementary 
steps ; perhaps more than this was not required in that age. 

The condition of things began to change before the mid- 
19th century. The industrial revolution which began in the 
late 18th and was completed in the 19th century brought its 
own problems. The advances made in science demanded 
changes in the technique of work in many fields. In any event 
not only functions of government and problems of administra- 
tion fnultiplied but the methods of administration had also to 
be adjusted to the new circumstances, l^oth the machinery 
of carrying on the administration and the principles of recruit- 
ing and training those who would run this machinery had to 
be improved in the light of changing times. 

In Britain the cen'tral government has had the advantage of 
not being burdened with the general administration of tjie lo- 
calities. EvAi the maintenance of law and order has been 
treated as a local responsibility. In 1829 the police org^iza- 
tion in the Metropolitan area of London was made a central 
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responsibility. But outside this area, police duties arc not per- 
formed by the government at Westminster. Even to this day 
policing is a local function though there is considerable control 
exercised by the central government in diverse ways. In fact, 
unlike India, Britain has no district administration entrusted 
to the care of the central government. The burden of public 
administration as conducted from Whitehall is to this extent 
lightened in Britain. 

But after the Napoleonic wars and particularly after the 
passing of the Reform Act in 1832 governmental functions in- 
creased and became progressively complicated. Even when 
the principle of laissez-faire was in the ascendant in Britain, 
the government had under force of circumstances to under- 
take responsibilities which could be dubbed as socialistic. 
With the growth of new functions and the increasing compli- 
catiohs in the performance of old duties it had to be brought 
home to the government that there must be improvement not 
only in the technique of work but in the qualifications and 
training of those who would constitute the main instrurpent of 
administration. 

In India in the 18th and a large part of the 19th centuries 
administration was still simpler. To stem the tide of 
anarchy which had swept over the country after the death of 
Alamgir, maintain law and order, systematize the revenue 
rules and organize proper land tenure system, these were the 
main functions of government. It was in the districts that 
these functions were mainly to be carried out. In fact, from 
the days of old, Indian administration had largely meant dis- 
trict administration. The state would be divided into a 
number of provinces and each province would be in its turn 
subdivided into a number of districts. The districts might be. 
divided again into s^maller units. At the bottom of the ladder 
there would be the villages. Not that the central government 
was not important. In fact, it was a vital factor. Without it 
there would be the dissolution of the state. The central goverr^- 
ment would have an organization and staft" of its own. It 
would be responsible for the enunciation of policy for the whole, 
and it would see to it that this policy was being pdt into opera- 
tion by the provincial governors and the heads of districts. 
People, however, lived in the districts and in consequence the 
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general administration including the maintenance of peace and 
order was, therefore, vital so far as it was run by the district 
officers. It depended largely upon them whether the people 
would live contentedly and act loyally. 

When British rule was established there was- at first some 
fumbling as to what should be the most important administra- 
tive unit of the state. But soon the tradition asserted itself 
and the district system was confirmed. Not only throughout 
the 19th century but practically until the close of British rule 
all the emphasis was put on district administration, although 
thf importance of the secretariat which was at first a very sim- 
ple affair grew with the change of circumstances. Never during 
British rule was the secretariat allowed to overshadow the dis- 
trict administration. Since independence, however, there has 
been a tremendous growth of public functigns both at the 
Union and at the State level. A socialistic pattern of society 
is the objective in view on which the government is planning 
and acting. In view of this the importance of the secretariat 
at both levels has increased several-fold. As the plans for- 
mulated and the duties chalked out are intended to a great 
extent to be implemented in the districts, the importance of 
the district administration should not have been minimized. 
But actually by the side of the administration which the centra) 
or state governments l;ave to conduct through agencies other 
than those of the districts, the district administration has suf- 
fered to a considerable extent in recent years. With inde- 
pendence the era of development has set in. In the changed 
circumstances the work of planning, of budgeting according 
to plan and of framing policies in the light of circumstances 
has become important and primacy has to be given to it. In 
^)ther»words secretariat work has become paramount. By way 
of implementing schemes of development again public corpo- 
rations and allied institutions had to be set bp and run. They 
have also demanded considerable attention. All these have 
overshadowed district administration. But this does not mean 
tlfat the importance of district administration should be be- 
littled. In fact, it iS still the pivotal factor of public administra- 
tion in India# Upon its efficiency depends the future df the 
country. The work in the districts may not be spectacular 
but it is vital. 
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Civil Service— Recrnitment andTraining. We have now 
to proceed to know something of the persons who are entrusted 
with the responsibility of not only conducting the day-to-day 
administration but of advising the higher (political) directory 
as to the policies to be introduced. This responsibility is vested 
in the civil service. In Britain there are three civil services — 
(i) Foreign, (ii) Colonial, (iii) Home. Most of the depart- 
ments at Whitehall are manned by members of the Home 
Civil Service. In fact, those who serve in the Foreign Office 
(together with those who perform diplomatic and consular 
work abroad) belong to the Foreign Service and those civil 
servants who work in the colonies belong to the Colonial Ser- 
vice. Consequently, all civil servants at Whitehall other tljan 
these belong to the Home Civil Service. Irrespective of the 
kind of work (hey perform and the department they serve, 
they belong to this service. They are, however, divided gene- 
rally into three classes according to the nature of responsibility 
they have to bear. Recruitment to the three classes is made 
separately at different ages of candidates .on the basis of dif- 
ferent examinations although promotion from one 'class to 
another is possible. 

In India there is one All-India civil service (in British days 
I.C.S., now I.A.S.) for general administration and two* such 
services in each state for the same purpose. In addition there 
are more than a dozen other services organized on a functional 
basis. There is, for instance, the I.P.S. which is an All-India 
Service with its members engaged in superior police work all 
over the country. Side by side there is in the states a state 
police service divided into several classes. The officers in 
these services discharge the same police duties with, however, 
less and less responsibility. Both in the states and under tji^ 
central government there are again other technical services. 
There are, for instance, the Income Tax Service, the Customs 
and Excise Service,' etc., operating under central control. 
Similarly, in the states there are the Commercial Tax Service, 
the Excise Service, etc., operating under the state governmerics. 
There has been a proposal that the different services should be 
amalgamated into one service. But as each service has had 
its own tradition and is working according to its own rules 
and' what is more as each has provided so far its own field 
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training, the amalgamation may create more problems than 
it may solve. Besides, Indian Union is federally organized. 
In view of this it is not unnatural that the states which are the 
components of the federation would like to maintain their own 
executive agencies although they may be willing to act in 
collaboration with the Union government in respect of some 
services. 

The idea of holding an examination for the choice of men 
for the civil service is of Asian origin. In Britain the idea 
that the duties of land-holding and those of a governmental 
nature should be combined in the same hands long held the 
ground. It is true that in England in Tudor times the practice 
of^composing the Crown secretariat of middle-class people 
was evolved. This was done in order that the feudal barons 
who were still very powerful might remain^ to some extent 
under check. In the 18th and the first half of the 19th 
centuries, however, the government was aristocratic and the 
civil servants who were lecruited by patronage belonged also 
very largely to the same order. But this w'as an arrangement 
which fhight suit a simpler age. It became an anachronism 
in the middle of the 19th century when governmental respon- 
sibilities considerably increased and governmental duties be- 
cam« increasingly complicated. It may be repeated that Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
instituted enquiries and suggested reforms during the forties 
of the last century. Finally, William Gladstone, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, appointed a committee with Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote as members to enquire 
into the conditions of the civil service organization in Britain 
and make recommendations. This committee recommended 
Unification of the services operating in the different depart- 
ments and their recruitment on a central basis by a central 
board. Further it recommended that the central board would 
make recommendations as to recruitment on the basis of an 
examination. 

•The principle of an open comprehensive competitive exami- 
nation for the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service was 
accepted in 1^53, but so far as the British civil service* was 
concerned it had to wait till 1870 for acceptance. The system 
of examination for the Indian Civil Service was decided mpon 
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by a committee of which Macaulay was chairman. It would 
be a comprehensive examination on subjects which the candi- 
dates would ordinarily read in their Honours courses in the 
Universities. The examination would not be on subjects 
which a civil servant would be required to tackle after appoint- 
ment. It would be on subjects the knowledge of which would 
strengthen their understanding, invigorate their mind and dis- 
cipline their intellect. The examination would be held to test 
merit and not to test knowledge. This knowledge of practical 
subjects a civil servant with a well-stored mind and disciplined 
intellect would be able to pick up within a short time while.in 
^rvice. The government accepted the recommendations of 
the Macaulay committee and the examinations for recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service were held annually thereafter. 
When again in 1870 the principle of open competition for the 
British Civil Service was adopted, this system of examination 
was introduced there as well. This principle of examination, 
has differed fundamentally from the system of examination 
which has been held in the United States of America since 1883 
for the recruitment to the Federal Service. In the latter 
country there is a separate examination for each class of post. 
The candidates are tested not for their general merit but for 
their knowledge of the subjects they would be called upon to 
handle after recruitment. 

The principle of holding a comprehensive examination on 
cultural subjects for recruitment to the civil service, accepted 
for the Indian Civil Service and later for the Home Civil Service 
in Britain, has been followed in India to this day for choosing 
officials for the different civil services, All-India, Central and 
State. These examinations are, of course, followed by a 
personality test on which also some emphasis has been put sin^d* 
the close of the first World War. In the United Kingdom, in 
fact, a new school <vhich puts more emphasis on the personality 
test than on the written examination has grown up since the 
second World War and commands to a great extent the ear of 
the government and the public. In response to its advocaeV, 
it has been arranged that for recruitment to' the administrative 
class 'of the Home Civil Service in Britain two methods would 
be followed — Method I and Method II. Method I is the 
traditional method of^ comprehensive examination, now fol- 
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lowed by a viva voce test. Under Method II, candidates who 
must have the preliminary qualification of having to their 
credit at least a second class Honours degree of a University 
would be called upon for an ‘ extended interview ’ for three 
days (from morning to evening everyday). 

The principle of training after recruitment has not only 
differed from country to country but has differed in the same 
country from time to time. In Britain, for instance, the principle 
until recently was that of trailing exclusively on the job. Once 
appointed a civil servant would be posted to a department and 
there he would pick up the technique of work by doing a job. 
But of late the idea has grown that not only during the proba-, 
tioisary period should civil servants have the benefit of some 
lectures by specialists, but the idea is growing that there should 
be a central training school where the civil servants may pass a 
useful period of training after recruitment and where they may 
return at intervals during their career for refresher courses. 
In India the system of training differs from service to service. 
For the members of the Indian Administrative Service a one- 
year comprehensive training in the National Academy of 
Administration is compulsory after recruitment. It is only 
after such training that the officers are posted in the districts 
for training on the job. For central services there is provision , 
for foundational training for four months in the same National 
Academy of Administration and after that the probationers 
have to undergo for a year and a half training on the job. In 
some of the states also a training school has been set up, but in 
other states the probationers after recruitment have to undergo 
training only by doing a job. 

In order that there might be no suspicion that civil servants 
were being recruited on the basis of political affiliations and 
not strictly on the basis of merit^it was arranged in Britain that 
there would be an impartial civil service coitimission to which 
would be entrusted the duty of holding examinations and mak- 
ing choice. The Civil Service Commission has been there since 
1855. Without its certificate no civil servant can be recruited 
on a permanent basis in that country. In India also under the 
constitution of the country there is a Union Public SeA^ice 
Commission for recruitment to the All-India and central 
services, and in the states there have been established sfato 
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public service commissions. In this country these bodies are 
not only responsible for choosing candidates but also for recom- 
mending promotion. Besides, when any disciplinary action is 
to be taken against any civil servant, the advice of the requisite 
public service commission has to be taken by the government 
concerned. 

We have emphasized already that district administration 
has not ceased to be as important in India as work either in the 
secretariat er in the public corporations. During British rule 
there was the practice of interchanging superior staff between 
the districts and the secretariats. The officers in the districts 
^ould be brought for a limited period to the secretariat and 
when the term was over they would revert to district W5>rk. 
Again after an interval all or some of them might be brought 
back to the secretariat. Consequently, in the secretariats only 
the, subordinate staff would be permanent. The superior 
officers like the Secretary, Deputy-Secretary, and Under- 
secretary would have a short tenure of office. In the provincial 
secretariats the tenure was for a maximum of three years, and 
in the secretariat of the government of India it was for a 
maximum of five years. This practice ensured that both the 
districts and the secretariats would have the benefit of the best 
talent flowing into the civil services. This arrangemerft was 
easily possible in an age in which the work of the government 
was simple. But since independence this work has not only 
increased enormously but has become progressively compli- 
cated. As a result people who are brought into the secretariat 
from the districts remain there either permanently or at letist 
for a long period. Reversion to district work is, in fact, 
regarded sometimes as demotion. 

Local Bodies. The hand of the central (including* stat^ 
government cannot and should not reach all spheres of public 
administration. The different localities, both cities and rural 
areas, have problems of their own and they should be solved 
as far as possible on local responsibility and initiative. In a 
democracy again it is essential that there should be as many 
centres of thought and action as possible. * Democracy cannot 
flouHsh and, in fact, becomes moribund in a stale in which the 
general voters have opportunities of voting for candidates once 
in five years but have otherwise no part or lot in the manage- 
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ment of public affairs. It has been well said that ‘ local 
assemblies of citizens constitute the strength of free nations. 
Town meetings are to liberty what primary education is to 
science ’. Not only are local affairs better and more efficiently 
performed when their management is entrusted to the local 
people but these people acquire training and experience in 
public management first in the local field and thereafter they 
can turn this to account when engaged in the management of 
larger affairs of the country. 

In England we notice a network of local self-governing 
authorities. The rural areas are organized into counties 
and inside the counties there are small towns called 
boroughs or urban districts and side by side there arc the rural 
districts. The rural districts are divided into parishes. There 
are again some towns which are far too larg©>.to remain inside 
a county. They have themselves been given the status of 
counties. They are called county boroughs. In France the 
whole country is divided into small units called communes. 
Above them are higher units of local government including 
the highest unit which is called the department. In India the 
organization of local self-government is gradually taking a 
uniform character throughout (he country, on the basis of what 
is called the principle of democratic decentralization. The first 
principle which is uniformly followed throughout India is that 
the municipal areas are kept definitely distinct from the rural 
areas. No area which has been given a municipal status comes 
under the control or supervision of any rural body. Its affairs 
are managed by its own municipal board and whatever super- 
vision and control are to be exercised over it are exercised by the 
state government either directly or through its district officers. 

During the second half of the era of British rule in 
India small and large towns were given municipal responsibi- 
lities of their own. The rural areas were organized, in the first 
instance, into district boards whose jurisdiction was co-termi- 
nous with the whole administrative district minus the munici- 
pal areas. Under the district boards again there were local 
boards in the subdivisions. Each subdivision was again divided 
into unions, each union consisting of nine or ten villages.* The 
local affairs of the unions were looked after by Union Boards. 
It should be stated that in some provinces of India there Vere 
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no district boards whose powers and functions were assigned 
to the local boards. The Union Boards again were not brought 
into existence in all provinces. In many areas in their place 
there were the panchayat authorities. Since independence 
rural self-governing organization in India has been in a state 
of flux. India is now a full-fledged democracy, and it has been 
appreciated that unless the village people are properly trziined 
to take an intimate and intelligent interest in public affairs, 
this vast democratic experiment cannot succeed. Accordingly 
every effort is being made to carry democracy to the villages 
and along with it the amenities of life of which the vill^age 
jDeople have so far been deprived. For every large village and 
for a cluster of two or three small villages there would heyce- 
forward be a village panchayat, an institution constituted 
democratically and run on that basis. In fact, this panchayati 
raj .which was first experimented in U.P. has already spread 
through a large part of the country and is likely to be of univer- 
sal operation in the near future. The higher rural units are 
being geared to this panchayati system. Organizational 
changes are in consequence being gradually undertaken. 

Local bodies are set up by the legislatures of the states (in a 
federal union by the constituent states) for the discharge of 
functions of local importance. Local roads, local eduention, 
local building rules, local lighting, local sanitation including 
drainage and local medical assistance (involving personal 
health) are some of the usual functions assigned to the local 
bodies. The organizational principles and the methods of 
administration are determined in the legislative enactment 
under which the local bodies arc established and allowed to 
function. The state, in fact, exercises full legislative control 
over these institutions. There are, of course, differences, ill 
detail in this regard between one country and another. In 
Britain the state ‘law is rigid and inflexible. It not only 
provides the basic rules under which the local bodies would 
be organized and would function but it clearly lays down the 
powers which they would exercise. They cannot exerdse 
any power and deal with any function unless they arc provided 
for by an Act of Parliament. In the continent of Europe 
legislative control is less rigid. While the organizational 
pritfciples are laid down in detail, the functions and powers 
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are laid down on a general basis. In the United States of 
America again there has been in some places a reaction against 
rigid legislative control of the states over the local bodies 
(particularly municipal bodies). The principle of home rule 
has been accepted in these areas. By the operation of this 
principle the localities would have the right of determining 
their own charter of local government. This does not eliminate 
legislation by the state but it undermines its rigidity. In India 
the British tradition of full legislative control has been main- 
tained and the local institutions arc organized and they function 
only as the law passed by the state legislature happens to direct. 
That is the basic law and no local body can overstep its limits^ 
yVhile in Britain full legislative control is exercised over the 
local bodies by the government, administrative control before 
the development of the system of grant-in-aid was exercised 
only in a few specific matters. But the evolution of the grant- 
in-aid system has been accompanied by detailed administrative 
control over the functioning of the local bodies by the adminis- 
trative departments at Whitehall. Without these grants the 
local inhitutions cannot be run properly and no local body 
would dare to refuse the grant which would be available from 
the government. The resources of even the county boroughs 
are limited and unless they arc supplemented by government 
grants it would be impossible even in these areas to offer the 
necessary amenities to the people. But the grants are accom- 
panied by conditions the fulfilment of which involves control 
from above. The recent tendency is to make grants on a lump 
basis, but even then the administrative control of the govern- 
ment largely remains. In the continent of Europe where, we 
have seen above, legislative control is more general and flexible, 
9^mii»istrative control is more rigid. The local bodies may 
undertake many functions and exercise powers, but this exercise 
of power is subject to approval by the higher administrative 
authorities. Administrative control front above is, in fact, the 
keynote to local self-government there. In India full legisla- 
tive control is coupled with considerable administrative control. 
This administrative control is again independent of any grants 
made by the government. Grant or no grant, the administra- 
tive control will be there. In big cities this control is exercised 
over certain specific matters l:futso far as the district municipali- 
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tics and rural local bodies are concerned the control either by 
the district officers or by the government covers every important 
sphere of action. 

Apart from the legislative and^idministrative control referred 
to above, local bodies in both Britain and India are subject 
to judicial control as well. It is open to the Government to 
proceed against a local body judicially if it does anything 
beyond its jurisdiction. Although such power is there in 
India as well, there is very little opportunity for its exercise 
because the administrative control is so enormous as to make 
judicial control superfluous. But so far as a private rate-payer 
js concerned he may feel aggrieved by the action of a local body 
and he may resort to a court of law for remedy. 

Public Corporations in England and India. In the pre- 
sent century there has been a rapid transformation in the char- 
acter of the state and the nature and extent of the functions of 
government. The police state of the 19th century has become 
by rapid strides a welfare state in many areas. The govern- 
ment has been compelled both by choice and by the force of 
circumstances to assume responsibilities in strange fields. The 
post office since it was organized on a modern basis in the 19th 
century has been under government management. But it has 
always been managed as a government department. Thfe res- 
ponsibility for managing it is vested both in the United Kingdom 
and India in a minister w’ho is accountable to the legislature 
not only for the broad policy underlying its management but 
for the details of the working of the department. When again 
the railways were one by one taken over by the government 
of India, their management was similarly entrusted to a 
member of the government. It is true that there is a railway 
board which looks after the operation of the railwayst Bift 
simply because there is a board, it should not be regarded as in 
any way an autohomous body. Such a body was envisaged 
in the Railway Authority provided for in the Government 
of India Act, 1935. But the federal portion of the Act was 
never put into operation. Today the existence of the railway 
or postal board should not give the impVession that it very 
mudh lessens the responsibility of the minister ki charge. He 
is accountable to the Parliament for the management of the 
dejtortment in every particular. The only sign of the special 
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position of the railways in relation to the rest of the governmental 
functions is found in the separate budget for the railways. 

But during the last few decades the idea of government 
management of many important functions has considerably 
changed. In a developed country some of the iiidustrial and 
commercial concerns which had been so far in private hands 
had to be taken over by the government because of their being 
an essential service and also because of their basic monopolistic 
character. Here and there again a multi-purpose concern had 
to be undertaken for the first time under public auspices. A 
cultural project had again to be developed and run under the 
same auspices. In an underdeveloped country like India new* 
concerns had to be set up for industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and this on the initiative of the government. The ques- 
tion arose as to how these concerns now undcP public control 
should be managed. A government department can •be 
managed only under innumerable rules of a restrictive charac- 
ter. The officers in charge have not the same latitude and 
the wide authority which those in charge of industrial and 
commercial concerns have in the private field. The latter 
have wider scope for exercising initiative and taking risks. 
The management of a government department is, on the 
contrary, hide-bound by rules. Under such restrictions the 
traditional duties of government might be performed, but the 
new responsibilities would not be properly discharged if the 
same restrictions bound down the management. Industrial 
and commercial concerns whose management has been placed 
under public control must be managed as far as possible under 
the same conditions prevailing in a private undertaking. 

Accordingly the idea of having public corporations for the 
nianagtment of these new concerns was born. Quite a number 
of such corporations has been at v/ork in the United Kingdom. 
The examples of the British Broadcasting tHorporation, the 
National Coal Board, the British Transport Commission and 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation may be cited. The 
persons who constitute the corporation are appointed by the 
relevant minister, but apart from this the control of the govern- 
ment over the*way a corporation manages its affairs is very 
small. It is open to the appropriate minister to issue general 
directions to a corporation after, of course, necessary consulta- 
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tion with the members of the board and properly appreciating 
the manner in which the board has managed its affairs. Over 
the day-to-day administration, however, he exercises no control 
and has not been given any voice. The British Treasury 
exercises, however, some control in different financial matters. 
In respect of borrowing, for instance, it is compulsory for the 
board to apply to the Treasury for sanction of the loan. Par- 
liament which acts as a watch-dog upon the administration of 
all government departments has virtually imposed upon itself 
self-denying ordinance in respect of the public corporations. 
Neither the Public Accounts Committee nor the Estimate 
'Committee of the House of Commons has been given any 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the public corporations. 

There is in view of this very little opportunity of a parliamen- 
tary debate over the affairs of these bodies. Even the ques- 
tions which a member of the Parliament puts to the ministers in 
respect of the working of their departments and which help 
very much in keeping the administration straight have to be 
of a very limited character if they relate to public corporations. 
Not only are the ministers not accountable for the day-to- 
day administration of the corporations but they are not as a 
rule acquainted with its details. They keep only general in- 
formation and are responsible for giving general directions. 
In view of this the questions have also to be of a general 
character. This is, however, a state of things which is not to 
the liking of many. They point out that they created public 
corporations for better and more expeditious despatch of busi- 
ness. Otherwise they would have resorted to the regular de- 
partmental management. But while the public corporations 
are ensuring the maintenance of appropriate methods in ji/1- 
ministering their affairs, it was not to be forgotten that the 
public corporatipns were not a state within the state. It 
would be a strange state of affairs if they were not in any way 
responsible to any public authority. Accordingly it has been 
arranged that a special committee of the House of Commons 
will go into the affairs of the public corporations and keep 
Parliament well posted as to the trends of affairs in these 
institutions. 

Jn India also we have had in recent years a number of pub- 
lic corporations of which the Damodar Valley Corporation 
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and the Life Insurance Corporation are examples. The rela- 
tions between the public corporations and the government are 
in India closer than in the United Kingdom. The accounts 
are audited under the supervision and control of the Comptrol- 
ler and Auditor-General. Secondly, as money invested in these 
bodies has been appropriated from the Consolidated Fund, 
there is far greater opportunity for parliamentary debates upon 
the affairs of these bodies than in the United Kingdom. At 
one time it was again not infrequently the practice to appoint 
an officer of the Secretariat as Chairman of these corporations, 
the officers filling the dual role of Chairmen of the corporations 
and Secretaries to the government. This practice has been* 
discontinued. But officers of the government are still ap- 
pointed as chairmen of the corporations though they are not 
at the same time to fill a high office under th? government. 

In the short experience of public corporations we have bad 
in India it is difficult to say how far they provide a more 
efficient method of public management. So far we have not 
felt muc^y of a difference between departmental management 
and management by public corporations. Chittaranjan Loco- 
motive Works which is a dcpartmentally conducted institution 
does not seem to be less efficiently managed than a public 
corporation. We shall have to gain further experience to say 
categorically whether public administration on the basis of 
public corporations has come to stay. 
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Chapter XVIII 

FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

The creative self-fulfilment of individuals and the free deve- 
lopment of their capacities constitute the primary end of the 
state. The state, therefore, must act to regulate the desires 
of individuals which, if unrestrained, tend to encroach upon 
the legitimate demands of other individuals and impede ‘the 
•full and free expression of their personalities. The primary 
function of the state is to maintain the comprehensive fraaie- 
work of an all-embracing social order. But whenever a par- 
ticular government wants to serve the needs of individuals it 
finds the demands of individuals often divergent and incom- 
patible. It has to work out compromises while trying to res- 
pond to their conflicting demands. Compromises may be 
better achieved when there arc possibilities of experimentation. 
But the activities of a government affect all the individuals un- 
der its jurisdiction. The scale of its operations is too vast to 
allow experiments. This automatically sets a limit to the 
operations of the government. 

Again, only in a rare case will the policy of a government be 
approved by all the individuals. However well-designed a 
policy of the government may be, it is almost sure to have 
some opponents. Opposition to the government’s policy, even 
if not boldly expressed, is most likely when it tries to regulate 
those activities of individuals whose value derives from their 
spontaneous performance and the unfettered initiative of the 
performers. No government is fully at liberty to shape- its 
functions as it may desire. It has to maintain its power. It 
has to act amidst a .welter of diverse interests. The activities 
of a government are often manoeuvres to preserve power. It 
may start or suspend an activity simply to satisfy supporters, or 
frustrate opponents without any regard for the fundamental 
needs of human personality. The functions of the govern- 
ment, furthermore, are limited by the attitudes of the people, 
their level of education, and the myths pervading the com- 
munity. The government cannot all of a sudden act in sucK 
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a way as to change these overnight; its functions are almost 
invariably influencr'i by these factors. 

Opinion and State Control. Opinion should lie outside 
the sphere of governmental regulations. The case for freedom 
of opinion has been convincingly argued by J. S'. Mill in his 
essay on liberty. When a government seeks to control opinion 
it may proceed to suppress a new opinion which is wholly 
true or wholly false or partly true and partly false. The com- 
munity is obviously a loser if the new opinion is totally true 
and it is suppressed by the government. What happens is not 
merjely a suppression of the opinion but also of the mind which 
created the opinion. Man’s inventiveness is curbed; progress* 
is oljstructed. The onslaught on opinion is ultimately an on- 
slaught on opinion-forming creativity. When the government 
suppresses an opinion it assumes its own opinioh on the subject 
to be true ; but it does not permit a contest between the opinion 
received by it and the opinion rejected by it; and without 
such liberty of refuting an opinion its truth cannot be ration- 
ally ascertained. Then, if the novel opinion is false, it need 
not be suppressed by the government. The government 
should allow it to circulate side by side with its competitor, 
i.e., the true opinion. As the true opinion outlives the false 
opinion, ultimately it wins great recognition. Usually the new 
opinion is partly true and partly false, just as usually the 
opinion favoured by the government is not entirely true. The 
opinion accepted by the government may neglect some matter 
which is possibly emphasized by the new opinion. The govern- 
ment, therefore, should not suppress the new opinion just be- 
cause it does not tally with the opinion already accepted by 
the government. 

^ny government will try to safeguard its power to rule the 
people; but it should also secure the conditions of progress. 
It should, therefore, not merely tolerate but also encourage 
diversity of opinion. Masses have almost an incurable ten- 
dency to promote uniformity of opinion ; to the common people 
ortliodoxy is comforting, heterodoxy is unsettling. But the 
progress of civilizatfon is mostly due to men of exceptional 
calibre refusing* to be enslaved by conventions and custo*ms 
and nurturing extraordinary opinions and ideas. The govern- 
ment can play an enlightened role and prevent the averalje 
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people from imposing the tyranny of customs upon men of 
genius; it removes thereby an obstacle to progress. It sue* 
ceeds in providing leadership where society fails. 

Instead of assaulting opinion directly the government may 
act in an insidiously indirect manner. It may institute censor- 
ship of the Press and prevent the people from knowing facts 
on which opinions are based. Censorship hinders the free 
examination of facts by different minds out of which truth can 
emerge; the government should not function in such a wasteful 
manner. Even if the government aims at eliminating errors 
by means of censorship it is committing a mistake. Compe- 
„tition of opinions will destroy errors ; censorship is superfluous. 

The government, however, can legitimately claim the right 
to restrain an opinion that advocates law-breaking. Incite- 
ment to law-breaking jeopardizes the very existence of the state 
as^t challenges the fundamental social order. Since it is the 
primary task of the state to protect that universal social order 
it can exercise coercive power to curb the opinion urging deli- 
berate violations of law. Especially in a democratic state 
there is an opportunity to transform opinion into law by peace- 
ful discussion and the creative interaction of rival opinions. 
But if an opinion aims at the destruction of law-abidingness it 
is opposed to the quiet contest of ideas, as it is opposed*to the 
sanctity of opinions. An opinion urging forceful disruption of 
the existing government can be justifiably repressed by force, 
because the opinion itself upholds the rule of force. The state 
is endowed with coercive power because it is relied on to exer- 
cise that power according to law. It will apply force to smother 
'an opinion that advocates unlawful use of force. An opinion 
seeking changes in the law can be clearly and convincingly 
expressed although it soberly avoids incitements to IpSv- 
breaking. A government is aware that the foundations of its 
authority are totVering when opinions provoking disloyalty to 
laws are being vehemently ventilated. But at the same time 
it must preserve its power in order to maintain the comprehen- 
sive framework of legal order and, therefore, muzzle opinions 
inciting disobedience to laws. 

Culture and State. The culture of a community has a 
thousand hidden springs that are not amenable to state con- 
tr6l directly or in every important detail. Man makes life 
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meaningful in diverse ways which are not even sometimes 
known to the rulers, or, even if known, do not concern them 
very much. Man practises art and music, cultivates science 
and literature and develops culture. The government, of 
course, influences culture in the sense that its daily activities 
inevitably impinge on the behaviour and attitudes of indivi- 
duals and groups. But even the most autocratic government 
will fail to control the endless intangible inner forces in the 
community creating culture. Some, but not all, aspects of 
culture may be dominated by the government; some, if not 
all, culture-sustaining pursuits will always elude governmental 
control. Culture may respond to, but it will not be totally 
regulated by, governmental pressures. The state is ill-equipped 
to regulate the spirit of the community. 

History offers abundant illustrations of how men in power 
have tried to impose the cultural pattern favoured by them on 
others. Governments have been found to persecute men pro- 
pagating cultural schemes not conforming to what the govern- 
ments approve. Governments have indeed the power to 
demand* that poets or painters must produce works praising 
the activities of rulers. Artists may face the alternatives of 
high-salaried sycophancy or starvation and even secret murder 
due to the pursuit of truth. The power and arrogance of the 
rulers may be made the touchstone of truth. Rulers try to 
patronize the arts, frequently in order to satisfy their vanity. 
They can employ architecture to further their own purposes, 
e.g., they may erect monuments celebrating a victory in war 
and enhancing their prestige. 

In the modern age cultural diversities characterize almost 
every state. Differences in thoughts and creed, attitudes and 
i;npul^ are tenacious and evergrowing. The government 
cannot afford indifference in all cultural matters. One group 
may threaten the cultural freedom of another group, one sect 
may adopt corrupt means to force its views upon unwilling 
outsiders or vacillating opponents. In such a situation the 
decision of the government not to discriminate in favour of 
this or that group as against others will not suffice. The gov- 
ernment must^ot stay impartially aloof; it must impartially 
interfere. It must protect weaker cultural groups against cul- 
tural inroads by the stronger groups. Unless it performs ibis 
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function, genuine cultural freedom will be imperilled. A group 
may be guided by prejudices, racial or religious; if its activities 
happen to exert a considerable influence on national life other 
groups may be severely injured and national unity may be 
adversely affected. 

It is the function of the government to adopt precautionary 
measures against such situations or to minimize their impact; 
this would strengthen national solidarity. It is also the duty 
of the government to preserve the cultural heritage of the 
community; it must not shun the responsibility of protecting 
libraries or museums against disorganization, debasement. or 
fanatical orientation. Today the government accepts it as 
one of its major functions to provide educational facilities so 
that illiteracy is wiped out and a minimum standard of lite- 
racy is assured. If the government performs this job con- 
scientiously it will not only add to the strength of the nation, 
it will also add to its own strength. Expansion of educational 
facilities is conducive to national progress; it also increases the 
popularity of the government whose power appears to be jus- 
tified by the benefit it confers on the community. Of course, 
education may open the eyes of the people to the evils of the 
existing system and undermine the foundations of govern- 
mental authority. An ignorant man may be slow or u'lable 
to detect the mischiefs done by the government; even when 
able, he may not be as perturbed as an educated man. The 
government may mean well when it introduces, for example, 
compulsory primary education; but this may prove to be its 
undoing. On the other hand, it may insure against such a 
predicament by means of skilful propaganda. The govern- 
ment can work wonders, as demonstrated by Hitler’s Ger- 
many, with cunning indoctrination and establish an mexpf- 
able sway over men’s minds; men begin to accept automatically 
but not unwillingly whatever the government exhorts. 

Customs. The government should be aware of the limits 
of its power in the field of customs. It does not, in general, 
make or unmake customs, although its activities undoubtedly 
exercise some influence on the growth of customs. The tact 
of tlie legislator and the endurance of the pcople‘will determine 
the degree of such influence. Some customs are deeply rooted 
and touch the dearest convictions of the people; others are not. 
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Violation of some customs by the state will make the people 
a little ruffled; violation of others may rouse them to a frantic 
resistance. A custom, however, may be so outrageous that an 
enlightened government may decide to stamp it out and incur 
the risk of serious public disaffection; it then assumes the res- 
ponsibility of changing popular beliefs by steadfast advocacy 
of a new principle. But any attack on customs must be cauti- 
ous; men, instead of sacrificing customs easily, will try to find 
out means of evading a law that crushes a custom. That will 
defeat the purposes of law. Clever adherence to customs may 
lull a particular law; moreover, this may breed disrespect for 
law in general. A dictator will often uphold the customs of 
a^country in order to win popularity; if he does not, and yet 
stays in power, he is either too enlightened or too cruel. One 
of the first principles of imperialists has been to show respect 
to popular customs even though these are jepugnant to the 
customs of the conquering state. Customs, thus, arc utilized 
to strengthen the authority of the new, suspicious, self-appoint- 
ed rulers. 

Religion. In matters of religion, too, the limits of state 
control can be easily perceived. Religion is not a product of 
the commands of the state; religion was not born in the an- 
cient days in response to the dictates of any state; the state 
itself did not emerge at that time. The hazy beginnings of 
religion are to be traced in the helplessness of uncivilized 
human beings overawed by the forces of nature. In sheer 
desperation they began to worship the unknown which, they 
imagined, would be propitiated and protect them against 
natural calamities. The priest came in to exploit the fear- 
struck individuals; if he happened to possess some magical 
•qapacities he would safely enjoy his authority. In many anci- 
ent polities the priest was the ruler. Often the ruler and the 
priest worked in close co-operation, exercising authority over 
the less clever. The priestly class in ancient Egypt held sway 
over the rulers. In ancient Greece, on the contrary, the rulers 
flominated the priestly class. The question of predominance 
of either the prints or secular rulers remained open for cen- 
turies; confl.ict or co-operation between them was not settled 
as a matter of principle. Rulers would have accepted as 
official one particular religion, would attack or be attacked by 
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religions which were not official or established. Christianity 
posed a formidable challenge to the decadent Roman Empire; 
the Empire averted the challenge by embracing Christianity. 
In the Middle Ages the Church became a powerful organiza* 
tion and sougjit to dominate the secular rulers. It asserted 
that it had a right to exercise power over the political official- 
dom since it possessed a divine authority. The secular govern- 
ment, expectedly, was not convinced of the truth of this claim. 
The result was friction, a contest in pretensions, unsatisfying 
compromises. The Church and the state stood for two com- 
peting hierarchies. Competition stopped when renaissance 
states nationalized religion ; the myth of sovereignty supplanted 
tHe myth of divine authority being vested in the Church; state 
absolutism subdued the authority of the Church. * 

The multiplication of religious creeds led to conflicts and 
persecutions. In the 16ih and 17th centuries Western 
Europe suffered heavily due to religious persecutions. 
Dissenters and non-conformists frustrated the attempts of the 
Church — and also of the renaissance states — to clamp religious 
uniformity. The failure of the renaissance states to enforce 
religious conformity clearly showed the limit of state autho- 
rity. It taught the states that religious uniformity was not a 
practicable goal ; that adherence to a particular religious faith 
was not a necessary condition of citizenship. The growth of 
toleration was advanced when suppression of non-conformist 
creeds was rendered difficult by the support these drew from 
political parties. Intolerance gave way to tolerance also be- 
cause the concept of religion began to change. Religious or- 
ganizations slowly accepted the view that a diversity of reli- 
gious convictions was not opposed to a true religious spirit, 
for religion was a matter of personal beliefs. They renounced* 
claims to political authority and tried to steer clear of political 
difficulties. This was the escape from difficulties involved in 
competition for political power or subjection to the govern- 
ment-patron. The Church sought to avoid political depen- 
dence by disavowing propensity for political authority. Thfc 
development of toleration was further facilitated as the people 
becarpe more enlightened. Gradually the people began to 
pay less and less emphasis upon religion and denied that it 
was ^an essential clement of citizenship. Their association 
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with a church was often purely nominal. As citizens felt they 
could exclude religion from the purview of political loyalties, 
the state was encouraged not to insist on any religious quali- 
fication for citizenship. The state became aware of the limits 
of its power. It was a universal organization; all the indi- 
viduals within its territory owed a political allegiance ; but they 
might subscribe to different religious faiths. The Church, too, 
recognized its duty to refrain from trying to control persons 
who did not belong to it. The Church ceased to demand poli- 
tical privileges as a reward for its services. The Church realized 
that it should not expect any political favours; the state realized 
t^iat its activities should be devoid of religious ambitions; at 
the same time it should strive to keep religious organizations 
free from political fears. 

The State and the Economy. It is possible to define the 
exclusive spheres of the state and the Church. Each can leave 
the other alone. But the state cannot witliHraw from c6ntrol 
over the economy, nor can the economy function without some 
regulations continuously enforced by the state. Even the most 
passiohate devotee of laissez-faire would demand certain ser- 
vices from the state which arc universally needed, c.g., the 
maintenance of post offices and the regulation of currency and 
coinage. A government, again, cannot ignore economic or- 
ganizations; it cannot free itself from economic pressures. By 
applying coercion imperturbably it can, of course, subdue eco- 
nomic organizations; yet the efficacy of coercion is always 
limited, especially in a democratic state. Political power and 
economic power always intersect each other. The govern- 
ment and the economy unceasingly act and react upon each 
other. Economic organizatians can never be totally inde- 
• pendent of state control. The state, with its monopoly of 
force, can easily liquidate the pretensions of economic organi- 
zations to complete independence. Economic organizations 
control the means of livelihood of the' people and, therefore, 
reach intimate aspects of human existence which are not so 
%asily accessible to the state. Economic organizations have 
tried to influence the government and mould governmental 
policies in tyder to satisfy their interests. They have ripsisted 
the power of the state which in their opinion has retarded the 
realization of their objectives. The state has sometime'^ been 
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obliged to concede the demands of economic organizations. 
It has bowed down before strikes by determined labourers. 
The pressures of capitalists have been found to reorient legis- 
lation. Even a politically impotent group may seriously chal- 
lenge state authority by wielding the economic weapon of boy- 
cott. Political and economic power are instruments for the 
achievement of human welfare; and they are interwoven. 
Man cannot gain any object without political and economic 
power. He will always pursue certain aims in order to gratify 
his desires; this pursuit will be fruitless unless he can employ 
the requisite political and economic power. It is impossiblp 
— it is inconceivable — to divide the fields of application of 
political and economic power. ^ 

History proves that the state has not at any time abdicated 
control over the economy. In ancient days the states utilized 
slaves as a principal source of labour. When they were vic- 
torious in a war they would capture slaves with a view to em- 
ploying them as labourers and increasing the productive capa- 
city of those states. In mediaeval days the state interfered 
rigorously in the economic life of the people. It sometimes 
even prescribed what kind of cloth a particular town should 
weave. Agricultural labourers were indissolubly associated 
with particular farms; they paid immutable allegiance to pow- 
erful landlords. Men who owned land also exercised political 
power; the governing groups were at the same time land- 
owning groups. The overlords fixed the political rights for 
their economically inferior vassals and serfs. Economic and 
political dominance went together; those who lacked property 
in land also lacked political power. The identity of ownership 
of property and political predominance was possible because 
the governing class in the mediaeval days, i.e., the landlwds, 
enjoyed a solidarity due to unity of interests. It was also pos- 
sible because workers were not only without property, they 
were also without the organization that could give them eco- 
nomic power in spite of the absence of ownership of land. The 
industrial revolution and the advent of capitalism changed the* 
situation completely. The capitalists had coinpeting interests 
and cculd not achieve the unity which was the prk/ilege of the 
landlord class. The economic system under capitalism became 
much«more diversified and complicated. Conflicts of interest 
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among the members of the capitalist class were striking; the 
demands of the landlords could, whereas those of the capiialists 
could not, have a unified political expression. The power of 
the capitalists, again, was challenged by the growth of organi- 
zations of workers who though without property were not 
powerless. The landlords did not have to encounter this chal- 
lenge. The capitalists owned the means of production while 
the workers did not; but organization supplied weighty econo- 
mic power to the workers. In spite of their control over the 
means of production the capitalists could not, although the 
landlords in mediaeval days could, become the governors of 
the realm. They could surely influence the government; thty 
prompted the government to protect them against foreign 
competition, at the same time pleading for free conipetition 
in the home country. The government was requested to in- 
tervene so that capitalists might ward off foreign competitors 
by means of tariff restrictions; but, especially in the 18th and 
19th centuries, the capitalists wanted the state to uphold 
unrestricted competition at home by means of the legal order. 

The state, however, gradually realized that it could not 
abandon economic life to selfish manoeuverings by ambitious 
capitalists. It understood the need for controlling economic 
forces in the interest of the people as a whole. Economic forces 
of the capitalist era were of unprecedented tnagnitude and ex- 
tremely complicated. The state could not afford to overlook 
the blind operation of these forces which led to the creation 
of a half-starved proletariat and an aggrieved electorate im- 
patiently waiting to sec these forces being limited by the state 
in public interest. The development of democracy compelled 
the state to oversee the operation of huge economic forces or 
to dbserve the disrepute of being dominated by capitalists. 
All economic forces were not, of course, amenable to govern- 
mental control. But those which could be controlled had to 
be controlled if the electorate was not to be antagonized. The 
extension of suffrage made it impossible for capitalists to pur- 
chase votes and for governments to dispense with the support 
of the masses. The government could not simply please capita- 
lists and assifre itself of victory in elections. In order to rule 
the people it had to ensure that their interests were not being 
sacrificed to those of the capitalists. A government allow- 
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ing the irresponsible use of powers by capitalists could not claim 
to be responsible. It had to forsake the dangerous notion that 
the self-regulated operation of economic forces would auto- 
matically confer the greatest benefit on society. 

The state is run by fallible men too prone to respond to 
temptations of money. Capitalism has witnessed the advent 
of Big Business seeking to influence the government and thereby 
vitiating the entire political machinery . A government may 
thus lose its representative character and become wedded to 
special interests as distinct from public interests. Those stand- 
ing outside the government adopt questionable means to con- 
trol statesmen. The state must face the challenge squarely 
and frustrate any attempt to substitute the will of Big Business 
for the will of the people. Big Business represents formidable 
accumulations of wealth; its control over the economic life of 
the people is far-reaching. But the enormous power of Big 
Business implies a corresponding obligation to the people. The 
state must persuade, or chastise, Big Business to take this 
obligation seriously and discharge it honestly. 

The State and Property. It has sometimes been unwar- 
rantedly assumed that the state has no right to regulate pro- 
perty because the individual creates it and likes to enjoy it 
without any interference. But property is primarily a serial 
creation. Rights of property are upheld by the society to 
which an individual belongs, and enforced by the state; an 
individual must not enjoy these rights in an unfettered way, 
forgetful of the services to society that this enjoyment prescribes. 

Individualists of the 19th century argued that they 
wanted liberty and hence an unrestrained enjoyment of pro- 
perty rights. They were afraid that the alternative was com-^ 
plete government management paralyzing individual initia- 
tive. But laissez-faire could not exist without the support of 
the coercive power of the state; this was the vital fact eluding 
the judgment of individualists. Without state-sanctioned law 
there can be no title to property; property does not exist out- 
side the law; the argument of the laissez-faire theorists that 
property should be left alone is, therefore, deceptive. Corpo- 
rations are set up, contracts are made or property is inherited 
according to law. It is, indeed, a peculiar theory that urges 
the state not to interfere with these rights of property and yet 
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safeguard the unrestricted exercise of these rights. Individualists 
had, furthermore, a fallacious assumption that state interven- 
tion would lead to the total expropriation of property owners, 
that existing property rights could be either maintained or 
abolished at the cost of individual initiative. They forgot that 
laws could be changed, in accordance with social necessity, to 
modify existing property rights. Readjustment of rights could 
be brought about by legal changes which did not frustrate 
individual initiative. When, for example, the state regulates 
the right to patent an invention, it does not crush man’s 
inventiveness. 

The functions of the state in the realm of property ean l5e 
easily realized as we note that rights of property are legally 
established and enforceable. A man can hold property se- 
curely only because the state is ready to enforce his lawful 
rights. The state imposes different conditibns on the enjoy- 
ment of various types of property rights. The state, again, has 
changed regulations applicable to different types of property 
with tlje change of circumstances. The owner of urban land 
cannot enjoy a despotic right over his property; he cannot 
build any type of house that satisfies his vanity or whims ; he 
has to obey rules laid down by the state. Rights over land 
used for highways or city streets are quite different from those 
over land containing minerals. The state allows multiform 
rights of property in earned income and unearned incomes, 
articles like radio or animals. The state has repeatedly 
changed the regulations concerning the sale or inheritance of 
property. 

The state regulates property as it is the custodian of the 
jrights of the people not only of this generation but of future 
generations. Natural resources like land belong not only to 
men who are living today but also those who arc yet to be born. 
The state will not recognize, therefore,, any claim of absolute 
right to property put forward by individuals. It will not al- 
Ipw individuals to exercise the right to property in such a way 
as to destroy the fertility of land or minerals hidden below the 
earth. Individuals are but temporary guardians of property; 
the state must see that they do not, while using property, 
injure the permanent interests of the society as a whole^ 

It is undoubtedly true th|,t man requires property to express 
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his personality. A man without property cannot have a 
glimpse of the rich diversities of life; he cannot enjoy them and 
earn a full life. If all his energy is exhausted in meeting im- 
mediate needs of food and clothing, he cannot genuinely ex- 
press his perso’nality. Many aspects of personality remain un- 
explored, many pleasures of life untasted, due to lack of pro- 
perty. Men also want property because they crave security. 
They hold property as an insurance against unemployment, 
sickness or poverty in old age. The benefits that property 
may confer in future on a man or his descendants are no less 
important than those accruing to him at present. But .if 
i*.an has to express his personality and gain security through 
property the state must intervene. It must, for example, pre- 
vent the monopolization of landed property by a few persons ; 
it must not allow a few persons to cramp the personality of 
others deprived of ownership and compelled to accept the 
terms laid down by the privileged possessors. Of course, the 
few men having an exclusive possession of property will feel 
insecure as the frustrations of the dispossessed may erupt into 
violent outbreaks against the propertied few. The tendency to 
enjoy monopoly rights will be faced with the revolutionary 
impulse to eliminate those rights. The struggle may be tense 
and prolonged, and the resultant social costs enormous. ‘The 
state must step in to reconcile the conflicting claims of men 
so that property may fulfil its legitimate function in society. 
In particular, the state must be vigilant to abolish functionlcss 
property. Ownership of property, if it is to be socially useful, 
must be related to functions. If property is divorced from 
service, social unrest will be automatically produced. Owners 
of property will live luxuriously while workers in factories or 
mines will have a desolate existence. If workers are iAcit«3 
to rebel, society will be torn by confusion and disorder. If 
they reconcile themselves to their miserable lives, they will 
have no capacity for creative effort. In either case social 
. health and economic efficiency will deteriorate. ^ 

There is a constant conflict of interests between workers, 
say, ordinary craftsmen or eminent inventors, and owners of 
property. Property-holders may be functionless f they may not 
perform any constructive job; their primary interest is to main- 
tain* property. The workers enrich the civilization by manual 
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labour and creative effort. The functionless property holders 
may unduly exploit them while attempting to preserve their 
privileges. Property means power; it may be converted into ir- 
responsible sovereignty over persons who do not qwn property. 
It may disrupt social unity when it does not enjoin any obliga- 
tion to society. Men are united by the ideal of service to com- 
mon social objectives, but functionless property repudiates that 
ideal and upholds rights irrespective of social duty. Efficiency 
is surely dissipated as workers become painfully aware that 
idleness is no less, and often more, rewarding than industry. 
The roots of civilization will wither because creative energy 
will be undermined. The state must not passively tolerate 
these evils springing from property; it must actively promote 
public interests by checking the harmful uses of property. 

Positive Functions of the State. The grimary and uni- 
versal need of human beings is to gain security of life and avoid 
injury to their limbs. They tried to protect themselves by 
carrying arms when there was no state providing a regular 
machinery for protection. The individual, however, was 
powerless to resist the onslaughts of others especially if these 
were frequent and directed by alien groups. The protection 
that he could offer himself was extremely inadequate against 
constant threats from persons who were organized and be- 
longed to a rival group. Individuals had to co-operate in 
order to enjoy effective security; collective security had to be 
substituted for unorganized individual endeavours. The state 
emerged to provide a reliable instrument for protection. 

Before the birth of the state protection was uncertain be- 
cause uninstitutionalized. Protection remains the primary 
^ty of the state; individuals have to be protected not only 
aghinst outlaws inside the state but also against foreign ag- 
gressors. A government will forfeit its clainj to rule the people 
if it fails to prevent some inhabitants from threatening the per- 
sons and properly of others. Outlaws inside the state may 
menace social unity; it is the primary function of the state to 
stop and punish tl^p outlaws. The function of protection as- 
sumes an imrnense magnitude when the state is engaged in a 
war with a foreign state. The entire economy is switched to 
produce more and more war-materials. The whole population 
is indoctrinated to respond to the demands of war, to make 
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limitless sacrifices so that the state may be victorious. 

But the function of protection automatically widens. The 
people who pay their allegiance to the state in order to receive 
protection also expect something more. When the state se- 
cures protection it imposes many regulations on the activities 
of individuals, and individuals must realize that acceptance of 
those regulations is much less intolerable than their absence. 
Differences between individuals are resolved by means of such 
regulations and the task of protection is easily fulfilled; dif- 
ferences do not lead to disturbances endangering personal 
safety. Again, the application of these regulations by a tribu- 
nal must be impartial so that the decisions of the tribunal may 
win willing acceptance by the people. Human beings hre 
variously related to one another, their actions are constantly 
intersecting; they are not satisfied with gaining mere protection 
of their physical safety or the preservation of their property. 
They want to live under a system that not only grants physical 
security but also law and order. The state must maintain law 
and order so that relationships among men may be rooted in 
mutual trust. The maintenance of law and order points to 
another function of the state which cements the loyalty of the 
people to the state. The state must promote justice. „The 
people must feel that the state regulates their relationships and 
adjusts their interests in a just manner. They must not be 
discontented on the ground that the state discriminates in 
favour of a particular group while ignoring the needs of others 
which arc no less urgent. Man will have little respect for a 
system of law and order that is devoid of justice. 

The state cannot perform these primary functions unless it 
is endowed with a monopoly of force. It cannot car^ out 
these vital tasks if there is a rival organization having sufficieint 
coercive capacity <o challenge the authority of the state. In 
ancient Rome, for example, the authority of*the established 
government sometimes dwindled to insignificance because ge- 
nerals like Sulla, Caesar or Anthony amassed enough power. 
Since the state enjoys a monopoly of coercive power it is able 
to irppose its w'ill on other associations inside the state. A man 
can evade the control exercised by the family or the Church, 
but. he cannot, as long as he lives in the state, avoid the con- 
trol exercised by the state. This naturally gives rise to con- 
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troversies about what is the proper business of the state. It 
is impossible to have a unanimously agreed solution of these 
controversies; hence it is instructive to enquire into the actual 
scope of state functions in different periods of history. 

Changes and Expansion, In the ancient city-state's of Greece 
and Rome the sphere of state activity was not delimited. 
The state w’as deemed to have the right to control all aspects 
of human activity, although the extent of control varied from 
state to state. The state suspended, stimulated or supervised 
all social activities including religious festivals and dramatic 
performances. The great thinkers like Plato and Aristotle 
never speculated about the limits of the positive functions of < 
the state. They, of course, supported resistance to a tyrant, 
but did not outline the limits of state activity. Plato even as- 
serted that other institutions, c.g., the family, should be abo- 
lished so that the loyalty to the state would b(^unadultcratcd. 
Aristotle, however, did not propose to destroy other associa* 
tions but declared unequivocally the paramountcy of the state 
as the instrument of the greatest good. The smallness of city- 
states permitted such theorizations which obviously corres- 
ponded to contemporary practices. The history of Rome 
clearly illustrated that an enlargement in the size of the state 
would harrow down the scope of state activity. When Rome 
swelled into a vast empire many aspects of social life eluded 
state control in conquered territories. It was impracticable 
to bring all aspects of social life under state surveillance. 

There were competing religious faiths in the Roman Em- 
pire out of which Christianity ultimately gained dominance. 
The Christian Church arose to modify the supremacy of the 
state and reduced its functions. It drew a line beyond which 
the states should not advance. The Church courageously pro- 
claimed its right to regulate certain activities immune from 
state power. The Reformation, the gradual* consolidation of 
monarchical authority, and the rise of nation-states nullified 
the , importance of the limits set by the Christian Church to 
the functions of the state. Hobbes reiterated the Platonic 
view of a monistic state. He did not approve of the existence 
of other associafions in the state depriving the latter of a part 
of the citizen’s loyalty. If loyalty was fragmented, some of 
it flowing to associations, the §tate’s authority would be weati- 
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ened. Henry VIII of England expanded the functions of the 
state when he proclaimed himself to be the Defender of the 
Faith heading the national church which he established after 
dissolving the authority of the Pope. 

In the 1 6 th century the doctrine of mercantilism im- 
mensely added to the scope of state functions. It wanted to 
eliminate the numerous restrictions on production and ex- 
change plaguing the mediaeval economy. These restrictions 
were imposed by feudal lords and craft guilds impeding the 
movement of goods and their production. The mercantilist 
doctrine sought to remove these barriers in order to maximize 
national wealth. A state, according to this doctrine, must ac- 
cumulate gold and silver through a surplus of exports over 
imports; the prosperity of the country would be measured by 
the inflow of bullion. Such an economic policy for augment- 
ing national power implied a far-reaching extension of govern- 
mental activity. The function of the state embraced attempts 
to establish colonics, secure raw-materials and markets. In 
accordance with mercantilism, the state could intervene in all 
spheres of the economy on the plea of enhancing national 
wealth. 

The Industrial Rev'olution generated new forces which po- 
pularized the doctrine of the limited state. The laissez-faire 
theorists tried to curtail the functions of the state in the in- 
terests of businessrnen. They sought to exclude the state from 
an economic domain reserved for the unrestrained activities 
of businessmen; the economic order was to be emancipated 
from governmental controls. Advocates of laissez-faire in 
the 18 th and 19 th centuries assumed that state control 
would obstruct the accumulation of wealth caused by the un- 
inhibited initiative of businessmen. Adam Smith argiied <tJiat 
the individual was the best judge of his interests and society 
would reap the greatest benefits if individual enterprise was 
not curbed. Individuals would compete with one another, 
take risks in promoting self-interest, and thereby enrich thgm- 
selves as also the society as a whole. Smith assumed that the 
laws of nature, derived from the human mind or physical 
factors like land, would govern the enterprises of free indi- 
viduals and harmonize their operations. If the state inter- 
ve'hed, it would tamper with the laws of nature and destroy 
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the benefits of free competition among individuals. John 
Stuart Mill also emphasized that it was unwise to enlarge the 
scope of governmental activity unless the government could 
prove that such an enlargement was justified. It was undis- 
puted, Mill said, that the majority of tasks facing a commu- 
nity were better done by interested individuals than by the 
cumbrous governmental endeavour. Laissez-faire theorists 
were encouraged by the success of manufacturers, who utilized 
new inventions, in transforming the nature of the economy and 
increasing immeasurably the country’s wealth. Businessmen 
den\anded freedom to experiment and urged the state not to 
restrain their initiative in any way. The courts upheld the 
principle of freedom of contract in order that the capitalists 
could operate freely and be, as it were, their own law-givers. 
They enjoyed the freedom to exploit the poor workers and play 
with the salaries and jobs of the latter. In the pre-industrisil 
age the worker could own small simple machines; in the in- 
dustrial age he could not own the big complicated machineries 
requiring a vast capital outlay. The freedom of capitalists 
degenerat*ed into a privilege to exploit the undernourished 
employees. The increase of a country’s wealth, e.g., of Britain 
before 1914, was paralleled by a startling growth of inequality. 
National income increased at a dizzying pace, but the dif- 
ference of income between the rich and the poor became 
enormous and menaced social stability. With the majority 
of the people living in unmitigated poverty and drudgery, the 
ideal of free competition came to be seriously challenged. 

The Welfare State. In the 2Gth century the ideal of the 
‘ Welfare State ’ has gained an almost universal acceptance 
resulting in an extension of the positive functions of the state. 
ThiS,ideal exhorts the state not simply to provide protection 
and a system of order permeated by justice, but also actively 
to promote general welfare. A piinimum sta'hdard of educa- 
tion, for example, should be universalized in the community, 
and the state must see to it. In regard to sanitary measures 
and*the prevention of contagious diseases also the state must 
maintain a minimuifi standard in order to promote general 
welfare. The sSate should also undertake schemes of socihl 
security insuring the people, especially the poor, against occu- 
pation^ hazards, unemployment, suffering in old age, etc. Of 
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course, the exact length to which the state might go in all 
these matters will remain a matter of controversy. But the 
importance of such functions becomes obvious once we reflect 
upon the gulf separating the rich and the poor, and the op- 
portunities "of self-development open to the former but closed 
to the latter. In order to attain social justice the state must 
proceed to reduce the dangerous disparity in the standards of 
living of the rich and the poor. The functions of the state 
must include that of eliminating injustices such as those caused 
by monopolies. The state, furthermore, has the duty of pro- 
moting scientific research. It is frequently beyond the capa- 
city of individuals to undertake expensive scientific experiments. 
The state has the capacity to bear these expenses, and sin<je the 
entire community will benefit from scientific discoveries, it 
must not hesitate to encourage scientific investigations. It is 
s^ill controversial as to whether a state should embark on com- 
prehensive economic planning for raising the standard of living 
of the people and thereby promoting social welfare. But there 
is no doubt that the positive functions of the state have appre- 
ciably widened in response to the ideal of the Welfare State. 
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Chapter XIX 

POLITICAL IDEALS AND IDEOLOGIES 

Hardly anyone ever wants a government for its own sake 
alone. We want governments to do something worthwhile. 
Political philosophers have for a long time speculated on the 
possible portraits of the ideal political systems. The co-exis- 
tence of the politics of vision with that of utility haslent a unique 
colour to political imagination. It has, nevertheless, created 
difficulties too. For what is ideal for one, may very well be 
repulsive to another political man or philosopher. The de- 
bate over the ideals is seemingly an unending one. To be 
sure, if we prefer a dynamic view of politics die debate should 
be allowed to be continued because only through an inter- 
action and competition of the ideals can we expect to have 
continuous human development. 

An ideology is a selective interpretation of the state of affairs 
in society made by those who share some particular concep- 
tion of what it ought to be. It refers to a systematic formula- 
tion^of ideas about life, society and politics, which through 
propaganda and usage tend to become the characteristic 
group dogma or belief in a society. Usually an ideology con- 
sists of a statement of the promises and purposes of a political 
movement, a body of critical analysis of the existing situation, 
a body of doctrines which seek to justify the purposes, an ela- 
borate myth-system and an enumeration of the methods of 
action necessary for realizing the purposes. Evidently, not 
$11 the political interrelated systems of ideas known as ideals 
v^ould seem to conform to the description of ideology as given 
above. The ideals are simply the statements of desirable de- 
signs whereas the ideologies tend to combine the perspectives 
with their practical counterparts of programmes of political 
action. This is not to assert that all the statements of the ideals 
have nothing to contribute to the question of action ; it only 
refers to the fact that in the cases of the ideologies we have an 
integrated system of policy, programme and methods of action. 
Ideological movements and the problems of social change 
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are closely related. It has been especially so in the 20th 
century. In a period of rapid social and political change 
with an unmistakable accent on mobilizing mass support and 
action for accelerating the pace of change the ideological issues 
assume a significant importance. A discussion of the major 
ideals and the ideologies of our time might help us to under- 
stand the whole problem in a better way. 

Idealism and Neo-Idealism 

Idealism, in political philosophy, refers to an abstract philo- 
sophical way of considering politics relying on a method that 
closely resembles the idealist systems of ethical and metaphy- 
sical thought. It represents a rather sophisticated speculative 
pattern of thought with an apparent reluctance to bring pbli- 
tical thought to the pedestrian level of action. Many idealist 
political philosophers, of course, have speculated on the possible 
courses of action necessary for the realization of their ideals 
but the primary emphasis of the idealists was more on thought 
than on practice. And in the realm of thought also they had 
a positive preference for abstractions than anything elsev Philo- 
sophically, idealism represented a revolt against the theories 
of empiricism advanced by Locke and Hume. Ethically, it 
was an attempt to rescue the moral nature of human conduct 
from the utilitarian theories of self-interest. And politically, 
it sought to challenge the ardent individualist interpretations 
of political and economic man by reconstructing a theory of 
moral man living in harmony within an ethical framework 
inside the community. The idealists’ concern for the moral 
man living as a social being has been expressed in different 
forms and one can find many inconsistencies in these varying 
interpretations. But the major elements of all such t}\eori«s 
may be briefly presented, for the sake of convenience, in an 
integrated body. 

Beginning, in some ways, from the writings of Kant, ideaUsni 
developed mostly in Germany in the writings of Fichte, Schel- 
ling and Hegel. Later it moved to the English scene through 
the works of Green, Bradley, Bosanquet apd to the United 
Stat^ through the works of Harris and Royc^. The basic 
roots of political idealism may be traced from the writings of 
Platp, Aristotle and Rousseau. In fact, political idealism was 
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a bold attempt to blend the moral emphasis of the Greek poli- 
tical theories with the mystical theory of will propounded by 
Rousseau, into an integrated thought-structure. For Hegel, 
the ultimate reality is history understood as the dialectical un- 
folding of reason. The state as the embodiment of rational 
freedom is the important means through which history mani- 
fests its pattern. The state is the actuality of the ethical 
idea. By conforming to it, man realizes his best moral per- 
sonality. Man realizes his best freedom by obeying the laws 
of the state in absolute terms. The authoritative rules of the 
state and social morality sustain the moral personality of man. 
Ih Kant’s idealism, man realizes his freedom by obeying his 
own moral will, but in Hegel the moral will of the community 
reflected in the acts of the state happens to be the supreme 
authority. Small wonder that, in Hegel’s theory ‘ the nation- 
state is mind in its substantive rationality a«id immediate ac- 
tuality and is, therefore, the absolute power on earth ’. By a 
rather strange philosophical argument Hegel equates freedom 
with conformity, the state with morality and resistance with 
immorality. It may be true that Hegel has been painted in 
cruel colours by many of his critics, but the point does remain 
that his inconsistencies have the remarkable merit of confusing 
almqst everyone. If one concentrates on his distinction be- 
tween the state and the civil society one may find that Hegel, 
after all, is aware of the realm of necessity that operates in the 
ordinary political relations and that his theory of the state is 
only an idealized portrait of what ought to be. Hegel, him- 
self, denied the possibility of a sober assessment of his theories 
by jumping to glorify his contemporary Prussian system of ab- 
solute monarchy. 

Thf English neo-idealists, rather strangely, for all their 
Platonism and Hegelianism, seem to be in the succession of 
the utilitarians so far as their political and, social theories are 
concerned. The modifications of idealism initiated by them 
have shown that neo-idealism in politics can be compatible 
with an ethical version of democracy. In adapting idealism 
to the needs of English liberalism, these thinkers softened the 
tone of idealism considerably. Drawing heavily upon Kant, 
Green, for instance, declares that, it is not the exercise of a 
supreme coercive power that makes a state but supreme eper- 
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cive power exercised in a certain way and for certain ends and 
exercised according to law, and this for the maintenance of 
rights. Green’s constant emphasis on the themes of common 
good, moral duty and positive freedom added a definite liberal 
content to idealism. In principle, as Sabine has put it. Green’s 
revision of liberalism in terms of idealism closed up the gap 
which laissez-faire had placed between politics and economics 
and put on government the duty of regulating the economic 
system when it fails to produce humanly satisfying results. 

The critics of idealism have mostly tried to refute its Hegelian 
interpretation. Kant and Green have been usually spared 
and among the English idealists most of the attacks have befcn 
directed against the most Hegelian of them all, Bosanquet. 
Criticising Hegel, Bertrand Russell points out that Hegel seAns 
to think that everything important takes the form of war. 
Hegel’s admiration of the national State is carried so far as to 
become inconsistent with his general preference of wholes to 
parts. The habit of speaking of ‘ the State ’, as if there were only 
one, is misleading so long as there is no world state. Attacking 
Bosanquet, Hobhouse and others have maintained ^at, al- 
though the state is certainly more than the sum of the indi- 
viduals comprised in it as they would be apart from the state, 
it does not follow that the state is more than the sum of , what 
they actually arc as in the state. Refuting the theory of real 
will, it has been said that talk about constraint for wrong doing 
being in accord with the man’s real will should be regarded 
as mere sophistry and as preparing the ground for the danger- 
ous fallacy that to compel a man to do something which the 
rulers of the state think to be good is no constraint on his 
liberty. The individual and the state are equally real ; things 
can only be real, they cannot be more or less real; and Qirthsr 
the individual is more than the state in the sense that the sta*te, 
though in some rqspects more inclusive and permanent than 
he, only engages a portion of his total activity. The state 
exists for serving the individuals. As Maciver asserts, the 
state commands only because it serves; it owns only becausotit 
owes. 

Qne may infer from the critics’ case that the idealist political 
theories are necessarily wedded to authoritarianism. It has 
beqn suggested that the rise of dictatorship in Germany indi- 
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cated the evil potential hidden in Hegel. On a sober estimate, 
•however, things do not seem to turn out so easily. Friedrich 
has tried to show that Hegel is not at ease with the authoritarian 
strand in his thought. According to him, Hegel’s thought is 
deeply inspired by the notion of government according to law, 
and the corresponding idea that such a government provides 
the framework for the realization of freedom. There is an 
individualist motif in Hegel which contradicts his own authori- 
tarian stand and apparently provides a genuine dialectic. 
Again, between Bosanquet and Hobhouse, it seems to Ewing 
that, both sides arc, in the main, right in what they assert and 
that the difference between them is largely reducible to dif- 
ferences of expression and emphasis. Perhaps Bosanquet ‘ does 
not wish to assert that I am identical with other men in pre- 
cisely the same sense in which I am identical with myself as 
I have been and shall be at other times, b«t only to stress the 
analogy between the two relations, while Hobhouse s’trcsses 
the difference ’. All these attacks and reconciliations would 
suggest that it is difficult to judge a whole school of thought 
by so*me isolated works, and in order to assess fairly, one must 
be prepared to take into account all the complexities revealed 
in the ideas and theories produced by the school. 

Individualism and Liberalism 

Philosophical attention in politics has constantly oscillated 
between the two assumed social poles; authority and the indi- 
vidual. If the idealists and the collectivists have, in general, 
chosen to prefer the first, the individualists have declared their 
engagement to the second. It may be that individualism after 
all is merely a blanket term used to cover diverse political 
ideas. But behind all elements of contradiction, there lies a 
solid subsoil of agreement to defend the autonomy of man — 
man as a self-directed human being, a masterless man — which 
confers a unity on individualism. Liberalism, a product of the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation climates, was the political 
expression of individualism. While the new conception of in- 
dividuality drew heavily upon ancient Greece, and especially 
Stoicism, for its inspiration, observes Hallowell, it was liot sim- 
ply a reiteration of Greek ideas about man but, indeed, a new 
conception. All along liberalism and individualism have been 
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TtCOgtiizcd as intimate associates, though on some oc- 
casions, liberalism has, of course, chosen to deviate from the 
orthodox course of individualist policy prescriptions. For our 
purpose of analysis we would rather identify individualism as 
a crystallized ideal and liberalism as a broad attitude, both 
being ardently interested in recognizing the autonomy of indi- 
vidual will. 

The liberal imagination, initially, was based upon several 
assumptions, many of which are still now respected by the 
contemporary liberals. A belief in the supreme value of 
human personality, an eager faith in the autonomy of man, his 
rationality, his basic rights, his consent, a justification of the 
rule of law and an overall distrust of all forms of arbitraiy 
authority — these were some of the fundamental centres of at- 
traction for the liberals. While stressing the atomic concept 
of the individual, the liberals apparently left a vacuum in the 
sociaf question but it was generally granted that the problem 
of order could be overcome by assuming that the link between 
the subjective will of the autonomous individual and the ob- 
jective order transcending him was to be found in reason 
guided by individual conscience. The man of the Renaissance 
was fascinated by the prospects of knowledge and reason. 
New science gave him ample support so that he could now feel 
confident about the vistas that lay before men without masters. 

The rising commercial class refused to admit the utility of 
fetters on its enterprise. Grotius with his secularization of 
natural law and Locke with his challenging philosophy of free- 
dom prepared the way for the full-blooded individualism of 
the later periods of history. By the 18th century the maxim 
of laissez-faire was utilized to break down the restrictions of 
more or less self-contained communities which practised adot^ 
degree of division of labour. Philosophy, science, economic 
necessity and the political urge for liberation, all these tended 
to strengthen the grijS of liberalism. In the I9th cen- 
tury the process reached its climax in the writings of Herbert 
Bpencer and John Stuart Mill. Freedom of man, freedom of* 
enterprise, a belief in progress and the perfeotability of man, 
these v«ere the dominant faiths and purposes of the isidividualist 
ideal advocated by Spencer and Mill. 

Relying on a crude sociology, Spencer, delivering his verdict 
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on universal cvo’ution, declared that, in all phenomena, there 
is a development from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, cot:erent heterogeneity; from simple forms oi> 
ganic life has proceeded to the specialized structures and func- 
tionings. Inevitable individuation is the law’ of civilization. 
Automatic equilibration of the parts is its invariable associate. 
Socialism, by denying this law attempts to put the clock back, 
says Spencer. All socialism is slavery — a return to autocracy. 
Minimum state-action alone can guarantee increasing speciali- 
sation and spontaneous inter-human interaction which in its 
turn is the only course opening up the road to progress. 
Spencer’s hostility to the state was so extreme that he opposed 
all state aid to education, welfare, industry and all initiative 
in social legislation. William Graham Sumner in America 
continued the attack on authority following the clues offered 
by Spencer and cried that all experience bears testimony 
against state regulation. 

The sole end for which mankind is warranted, individually 
or collectively, writes John Stuart Mill, in interfering with the 
liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection. The 
only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over 
any member of a civilized community, against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others. The only part of the conduct of 
anyone, for which he is amenable to society, is that which 
concerns others. In the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute. Mill thus unhesitat- 
ingly declares that, over himself, over his own body and mind, 
the individual is sovereign. Most things, said Mill, can be 
done better by individuals than they can by government. 
^Efforts make faculties active and efficient. And the most 
eoge*nt reason for restricting the interference of government is 
the great evil of adding unnecessarily to its power. Mill’s 
scheme of individualism, it should be noted, was meant to be 
applied only to mature societies and not to underdeveloped 
societies. 

The whole effort to treat laissez-faire as a principle of public 
policy, and then to determine what should be governed by 
law and what should not be, observes Walter Lippmann, was 
based on so obvious an error that it seems grotesque. The 
error was in thinking that ‘any aspect of work or of pro*perty 
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is ever unregulated by law. Himself a champion of modern 
individualist liberalism, Lippmann takes Mill and Spencer to 
task for their mistaken notion that there arc two fields of social 
activity, one of anarchy and one of law. As he succinctly puts 
it, the question can never arise whether there should be law 
here and no law there, but only what law shall prevail every- 
where. The rejection of a legal vacuum and the preference 
for the rule of law guaranteeing a free, competitive society are 
seemingly the characteristic features of contemporary indivi- 
dualism as advocated by Lippmann, Hayck and Polanyi. All 
of them are bitter critics of planned welfare and their crusade 
agtiinst collectivism, on occasions, has been misinterpreted as 
a mere campaign for unbridled capitalism. Such an identi- 
fication hides the richness of analysis that a patient reader is 
likely to discover in their greatly significant works. It is easy 
to debunk them but difficult to refute them. They are not 
crude apologists for an unregulated society: their idea of the 
liberal state may be conceived as the protector of equal rights 
by dispensing justice among individuals. According to.Lipp- 
mann, it seeks to protect men against arbitrariness, not arbi- 
trarily to direct them. 

The reactions against uncompromising individualism have 
assumed various forms. In the first few decades of the 2l)th 
century many liberal thinkers addressed themselves to the 
task of reconsidering individualism in terms of the fresh in- 
terest in group life. Guild socialism, pluralism and many 
other types of associalionist orientation emphasized on the 
group processes as the basic social reality of the individuals. 
No longer was the individual thought to be a lonely man 
plodding along the road to reason: he w^as now viewed as an^ 
associationally related being, having a consoling sense of be^ 
longing, though this was by no means an act of surrender of 
his status of autonomjous personality. The importance of 
group processes in America gave to this idea an additional 
clement of support. The scepticism against authority was^ 
retained but the social basis of the individual’s role was also 
recognized. The affirmation of group basis was further ex- 
tended on the social plane as soon as the urgent*demands of 
social security and welfare were made on the political authority 
in the days following the great depression of the thirties. The 
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great tidal waves of mass movements forced the state in all 
liberal societies to be the positive instrument of welfare. State 
scepticism now became an intellectual or economic concern 
of those thinkers who felt that an expanding sphere of state- 
activity represented an evil in itself. Like the cases presented 
by the contemporary individualists of the sort of Hayek and 
Lippmann, they may receive attention but it would be fair to 
assume that modern liberalism, though concerned with free- 
dom, is more absorbed with the problem of reconciling autho- 
rity with liberty rather than with a unilateral upholding of a 
ca*se for an abstract man. The latter may be a more appro- 
priate field of fancy for the conservative liberals of our time.' 

Socialism: Democratic and Authoritarian 

Political philosophy before the popularization of sociaHsm 
was mainly addressed to the intellectuals. The grand sweep 
of socialism changed this pattern and socialism was perhaps 
the first- political attempt to talk to the masses as well as the 
intellectuals. The profound emotion embodied in socialism, 
the stern attitude of refusing to accept the reality as it is, and 
a deqp sensitiveness for collective human welfare, are some of 
the strikingly novel points of emphasis that one may discover 
in the declarations advocating socialism. Here is a dialogue 
that is not restricted to a contemplative university audience, 
not confined to the lawyers’ desks, not destined to earn the 
dust of the scholars’ libraries — its appeals stretch far beyond 
to attract the entire people. Even the tone of the dialogue 
changes when one enters the world of socialist doctrines — the 
halting chuckle of struggling ideas is largely replaced here by 
a Arill tone of vigorous optimism — after all they don’t labour 
so much for interpretation as they struggle for changing the 
world. But the fact that socialism prefers to appeal to the 
masses does not mean that it lacks theoretical subtlety. Rather 
socialism does present an intricate web of political and sociolo- 
•gical materials wlych have significantly transformed modern 
political analysis. It is a tribute to socialism, as some thinkers 
insist, that most political ideas today seek to validate them- 
selves by measuring their proximity or distance from the goals 
set forth in the corpus of socialism. 
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The Beginning. Though communitarian schemes of pro* 
perty and living have been advocated pretty early in the poli- 
tical works written in the past, considered as a systematic body 
of principles and practice socialism should be treated as a 
distinctly modern contribution. The word ‘socialism’ gained 
popularity in the beginning of the 19th century. The French 
Revolution and the Industrial Revolution introduced a deep 
ferment in the social soil. Fragments of social discontent 
now tended to demand a new integrative social philosophy. 
The early socialists like Saint Simon, Charles Fourier, Robert 
Owen, Proudhon and Louis Blanc attempted to supply the 
answers needed by the deep social question, but the essentially 
visionary nature of their thinking wavered between Utopias 
and restricted experiments. In spite of their valuable contri- 
bution to social thought, they could not quite successfully 
generate the required social force necessary for a comprehen- 
sive socialist movement and its guiding philosophy in a syste- 
matic pattern. In contrast, Marxism appears to be, as John 
Plamenatz suggests, something altogether vaster, more elabo- 
rate, harsher, and less accommodating; it is more demanding 
and thrusts aside with disdain whatever does not suit it. Over- 
whelming in its profuseness, it moves like a broad river in full 
spate carrying everything before it. The precursors of Karl 
Marx were not less original or ingenious, but Marx was more 
exciting and more formidable. 

Traditionally, the socialists before Marx have been described 
as Utopian and Marx as scientific. This appears to be an 
untenable distinction, for in spite of the scientific claims of 
Marx and the Marxists, it is apparent that the philosophy of 
Marxian socialism is only an appealing ethical mansion wip^ 
some scientific decorations. The main body of Marxian soda- 
lism rather represents a skilful blending of a variation of 
Hegelian philo'^ophy., 19th-century British economic ideas 
reformulated in ii^ccordance with Marx’s design and an asto- 
•nishing intuitive grasp of Continental sociological ideas avd 
reality. Taken alAne, none of these elements reaches the status 
of science, and all t\hese elements, when considered in the his- 
toricist frame of MWx as an integrated doctrine, reveal an 
ideology from which Yhe escape from science can be recognized 
more easily. 
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Marxian Socialism 

As Darwin discovered the law of evolution in organic nature^ 
observed Engels, so Marx discovered the law of evolution in 
human history; the simple fact, previously hidden, that human 
beings must first of all eat, drink, shelter and clothe themselves, 
before they can turn their attention to politics, science, art, 
and religion. Simple principles of materialism, however, were 
not for the first time discovered by Marx; he had only in- 
herited a long tradition of Western materialism. What is ori- 
ginal in Marx is the dialectical twist given to materialism and 
the application of it to the plane of human history in order to 
arrive at certain rigid formulations on historical laws. • 

Historical Materialism. The Marxist view of historical 
method, as presented in German Ideology states that the way in 
which men produce their means of subsistence depends first 
of all on the nature of the actual means they "find in existeynce 
and have to reproduce. This mode of production must not 
be considered simply as being the reproduction of the physical 
existence of the individuals. Rather, it is a definite form of 
activity of these individuals, a definite mode of life on their 
part. As individuals express their life, so they are. What 
they are, therefore, coincides whh their production, both with 
whafthey produce and with how they produce. The nature 
of individuals thus depends on the material conditions deter- 
mining their production. A complete formulation of the con- 
cept of historical materialism w as developed in the Preface to a 
Contribution to Critique of Political Economy. In the social pro- 
duction of their life, men enter into definite relations that are 
indispensable and independent of their will, relations of pro- 
duction which correspond to a definite stage of development 
o?«their material productive forces. According to Marx, the 
sum total of these relations of production constitutes the eco- 
nomic structure of society, the real foundation on which rises 
a legal and political superstructure and to which correspond 
definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of production 
, of material life conditions the social, political and intellectual 
life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men, 
Marx insists, *that determines their social being, but, oif the 
contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness. 
At a certain stage of their development, the material produAive 
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forces of society come in conflict with the existing relations of 
production. From forms of development of the productive 
forces these relations turn into fetters. Then begins an epoch 
of social revolution. 

The bourgeois relations of production are the last anta- 
gonistic form of the social process of production. At the same 
time the productive forces developing in the womb of bour- 
geois society create the material conditions for the solution of 
that antagonism. This social formation brings the prehistory 
of human society to a close. At this point new history or true 
human history will begin. For Marx the history of mankind 
is a history of the increasing development of man, and at the 
same time of increasing estrangement. His concept of socialism 
is the emancipation from estrangement, the return of man to 
himself, his self-realization. The fundamental misunderstand- 
ing on which the popular interpretation of historical materi- 
alism rests is the assumption that historical materialism is a 
psychological theory which deals with man’s drives and pas- 
sions. But, in fact, as Erich Fromm while analysing Marx’s 
concept of man has shown, historical materialism is not at all 
a psychological theory: it claims that the way man produces 
determines his thinking and his desires, and not that his main 
desires are those for maximal material gain. At this stage, one 
must be prepared to separate the works of Marx from those 
of the Marxists and the human essence of Marx’s writings may 
be reinforced by a patient study of the recently translated 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of Marx (Bottomore edi- 
tion: 

Conflict and Resolution. The term ‘relations of production’ 
evidently refers to the class structure which is one of the kej 
features of any society which Marx would investigate oefere 
searching for any other data. There are two ways in which 
classes have been implicitly defined in the Marxian analysis: 
first of all they are defined by the function they fulfil in the 
society’s process of production, and not primarily by the d^- 
tribution of income and other benefits. Yet, the very existence 
of inequalities leads to the second method of defining classes 
whicii Marxism uses. All relationship between classes are ne- 
cessarily exploitative relationships. The exploiter class domi- 
'** For critical comments see the discussion on “ Theory and Practice 
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nates through power. The power of the ruling classes rests 
OD the basis of the control it wields over the essential means of 
production and communication. The element of control ele- 
vates a class to a ruling position. The ruling class appro- 
priates the lion’s share of the products of industry. The 
Communist Manifesto declares that all history is the history of 
class struggles. The latter is the mainspring of history. 
Marxian assertions tell us that the dialectic has operated in 
history through the medium of the struggle of classes. Under 
capitalism this class struggle is bound to be intensified, and 
can end only in revolutionary victory for the proletariat. 

The proletariat consolidates its victory through the transi-« 
tioral state managed in accordance with the principles of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictatorship itself, says 
Marx, only constitutes the transition to the abolition of all 
classes and to a classless society. The revolufionary purpose 
of the proletariat demands that the latter should form its own 
party — a class-conscious, class party. Marx, it seems, had in 
mind a mass party which would provide the advanced theory 
and the necessary leadership. It was Lenin who went farther 
and demanded that the workers’ party or the communist 
party must be small, narrow, disciplined in an iron frame and 
a protessional organization of revolution to direct and dominate 
the proletariat in the capacity of the infallible vanguard. By 
an additional modification Stalin sought to identify the party 
with the top elite leading the party itself which, for all practical 
purposes, meant the equation of the party with its highest 
political managers. The successors of Stalin, in their apparent 
struggle for liberalizing the guiding lines of the party machinery 
have merely introduced superficial reforms —the iron model of 
thfr party in all its essentials continues to be the same dicta- 
torial organization dominated by a monolithic leadership. 

Marxism and the State. The classic Marxian analysis 
of the state is not difficult to grasp. Political power is the or- 
g^pized power of the ruling class. The state is an engine of 
^oppression — the instrument of exploitation. The state arose 
out of irreconcUablfe class antagonism. As analysed by Engels, 
the characteristic of the state, as opposed to the tribe and* the 
clap, is that the task of maintaining order inside it rests on a 
selected group of persons who,*as a regularly constituted govCm- 
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ment, stand apart from the rest of society. In a classless 
society when the last traces of the exploitative mentality in 
human affairs appropriate to capitalism will be destroyed, the 
state will disappear. In such a social condition, as Engels 
declares, the "government of persons will be replaced by the 
administration of things. The state will not be abolished; it 
will simply wither away. It was bora to protect the exploiters 
and with the exit of the latter from the social scene, the state 
will not be necessary — ^it will die out. Although the tzisk of 
the revolution is to smash the state machine, it should be noted 
that immediately after the revolution the state has to remain 
and contribute a vital role to the task of reconstruction and 
consolidation. Thus, under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
the state, managed by the vanguards of the revolution, will 
be strengthened to an authoritarian point. Lenin elaborating 
upon this point in his The State and Revolution offers two pro- 
positions. The bourgeois state must be destroyed by the pro- 
letariat, and, secondly, it is the proletarian dictatorship and 
not the bourgeois state which is destined to wither av'ay. No 
wonder that Lenin calls the proletarian state a half^tate be- 
cause by its very logic its function is not to perpetuate the 
conditions of its own life but to destroy them. The successors 
of Lenin have revealed a greater fascination for strengthening 
the state rather than attempting to facilitate the conditions for 
relaxing its grip or for its dying out. Again the essentially 
proletarian character of the dictatorship has not been main- 
tained in the communist states styled as the People’s Demo- 
cracies. The gap between the original exhortations and the 
current practice perhaps indicates a peculiar ambivalence .that 
characterizes the Marxian attitude to the state. , 

The Happy Society, Marx was not particularly interested 
in offering a perfect blueprint of the happy society that would 
be ushered in by the success of socialism. Revolutionary con- 
struction, it was supposed by him, would lead society to its 
happiest possible condition. The higher phase of socialism, 
usually identified as genuine communism, would terminate the 
enslaving subordination of the individual undpr the division 
of Ihbour. Work would become a free adventure. None 
would escape from responsibility. Everyone would contribute 
acc*brding to his faculty and he would get from society what> 
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ever he needs. Marx, indeed, thought that after the revolu- 
tion succeeds the society of the future will work its way trium- 
phantly to the needed kingdom of happiness. The regimes 
which carry the banners of Marxism have not, however, given 
any indication which can make one optimistic about the reali- 
zation of a classless society. 

Marxian socialism, in practice, has meant a comprehensive 
socialization of the means of production, a state-managed but 
not in any way equalitarian distribution, a dictatorial political 
system and a totalitarian social control. The image of a free 
man writing poetry in the morning, working in a factory in 
.the day, and composing music at night and freely realizing hig 
best personality in a classless society, is a far cry from the cur- 
rent situation in the communist states. The Utopia of yester- 
day has been bleached by the reality of today to such an ex- 
tent that one wonders whether there is anytliing in common 
between the original painting by Marx and the current photo- 
graph of the Marxist society. 

Theory and Practice. The unity of theory and practice 
advocated by Marxism is an essential clue to the understand- 
ing of Marxian socialism. Does the theory of Marxism pro- 
vide a clear guide to proletarian action in its task of achieving 
revolution and socialism? The Marxists of all camps feel 
that it does provide such a guide. The answer, however, is 
not so clear to those who do not view Marxism from an en- 
gaged perspective. The postulates of dialectics, as developed 
by Marx, are beyond the reach of reason and critical examina- 
tion. The scope of dialectics is uncertain even in the writings 
of the Marxists; Engels uses it to cover universal phenomena, 
but Marx himself limits it to the social phenomena. The 
icR^a ihat dialectics and progress are invariably related, 
is a legacy of the 19th-century faith in progress. The ap- 
plication of dialectics to society- raises many questions. With 
dialectics almost everything can be pfoved. Ultimately it 
proves to be a jolly game of words — the last word being re- 
served for the man who has the maximum of power to back it 
*up. The fate of Marxism today lends support to the criticism 
that the meaning of dialectics can be stretched to the extent of 
making it meaningless. Even if we assume that it has some 
meaning, it would be evident that the Marxian social thnory 
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stands or falls independent of it. As John Plamenatz observes, 
dialectical materialism is not really a theory at all ; it is a kind 
of preliminary patter to prepare the mind for historical ma- 
terialism, which no more rests upon it than a ship does on its 
own reflection in the water. If the heart of Marxism is his- 
torical materialism, the Marxian studies themselves prevent 
us from appreciating it to a large extent. The relation between 
the substructure and the superstructure, i.e., the relation 
between the mode of production and the social ideas and insti- 
tutions have never been made clear. Sometimes one finds in 
Marx that the material mode determines the rest, on other oc- 
^asions, that it only conditions the rest. If the former is true, 
Marxism by neglecting the non-economic factors preachy a 
new orthodoxy and if the latter is true Marxism becomes com- 
patible with most liberal readings of history. Which one is 
true? Marx himself did not make it clear and the later ex- 
planations of Engels further confused the issue. The logic of 
historical inevitability is based on a mis-reading of history; if 
history at all reveals its pattern then it does so differently 
to different philosophers of history. Laws of history are merely 
attempts to read the observ'ers’ private preferences on the plane 
of history. Universalization of such private opinions may be 
necessary for a political movement but that cannot validate 
the theory of Marxism. 

Marxian historicism in its attempt to predict the future of 
human society falls in the trap of a gra\ e error. The future 
state of human knowledge which will guide the patterns of 
future human societies cannot be predicted by any contem- 
porary wishful prediction. The confusion of the moral and 
the inevitable, the desired and the necessary, is something 
that the militant aspect of Marx demanded and invariably 
with each such concession Marxism tended to lose its rationality. 
The Marxian theory of social classes also suffers from great 
defects. His concept of a class is an oversiihplified one. 
Modern sociology detects several different dimensions in social 
stratification of which the economic dimension is only one. 
The status order referring to differentiation of prestige and 
diflference cannot be neglected by any seridus observer of 
modern societies. Another dimension, that of power, is cldsely 
related to the class and the status hierarchies, and it cannot be 
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equated with the economic order alone. The Marxist em- 
phasis upon class struggle underestimates the scope of class co- 
operation — a fact that can be easily grasped when one care- 
fully studies the modern social scientists’ reports on the class 
structures and processes in the mature industrial societies of 
our day. It may also be noted that the political demands of 
nationalism and colonialism may weld the two classes of a 
society in a common exploiting body. Thus, for instance, the 
workers and the capitalists of a country may jointly exploit 
the peasants or the entire population of a country may exploit 
the entire population of another country — these two being the 
forms of intra-territorial and extra-territorial manners of colc^ 
nization. In other words, practice may diverge from theory 
to such an extent that the latter may be completely meaning- 
less or the theory itself may lead to so many unforeseen con- 
sequences that the results may be quite contradictory to the 
earlier expectations of the original exponents. 

Political Consequences. On the level of theory, the poli- 
tical impact of Marx has been extremely revolutionary. Due 
to his enduring influence, politics has been compelled to con- 
sider the comprehensive social context in most of its formu- 
lations. The sociological upsurge in modern political analysis 
is, in a large measure, a product of his reconstruction of political 
sociology. He has literally forced the attention of political 
analysis to the problems of social change and economic wel- 
fare. In the realm of practice, the assault of revolutionary 
Marxism on traditional liberalism, has compelled the liberals 
everywhere to concede welfare of the masses as one of the basic 
programmes. The modern welfare state is in a large measure 
a result of the impact of Marxism. As the initiator of a re- 
vfilutionary social movement on an unprecedented scale, 
Marxism, as it were, has placed a contingent threat around 
every possible social default of the rulers* in every political 
system. 

The other side of the impact of Marxism is no less interest- 
ing. Historical materialism, by according the primacy to the 
mode of production has sought to underestimate the role 
of political pcAver. The assumption that when the economic 
order goes right everything else will follow, has proved to be 
a source of grave danger. Politicallyj the potentiality of»the 
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enemies of economic exploitation to raise themselves to a new 
exploitative status had escaped the imagination of Marx and 
his sincere successors. It is an irony of history that precisely 
this flaw has reduced contemporary Marxism to the level of a 
most complete oligarchical philosophy of political and social 
organization. Under the banner of Marxism, revolutionary 
communism has consolidated its power in about half the world 
in a pattern that has carefully subtracted the politics of freedom 
from the economics of prosperity. Even this prosperity has 
meant in practice a differential advantage in favour of a new 
ruling class — the class of political and economic captains sup- 
jgorted by an elaborate bureaucracy and technocracy. Tlie 
social, economic, and political privileges of this new elite, 
backed up by a dictatorial political system and totalitanan 
social control, have tended to support the principle of inevit- 
able domination by a small number of men over the entire 
society as formulated by Mosca and Michels. By giving them- 
selves leaders, says Michels, the workers create with their own 
hands new masters, whose principal means of domination con- 
sists in their technical and intellectual superiority and in the 
inability of the masses to control the execution of their com- 
mands to their leaders. By neglecting the problems of poli- 
tical power, Marxism has, in theory, neglected the question 
of democratizing socialism and, in practice, by failing to de- 
mocratize socialism it has created a new social order based on 
tyranny and novel stratification. The logic of communism 
has seemingly surrendered to the logic of oligarchy — ironically 
enough Marx, it seems, has been overtaken by Michels. 

Democratic Socialism 

Democratic socialism is an attempt to arrange a socialist 
society in a democratic political frame. At the same time it 
is also a movemenf to infuse a socialist content into the demo- 
cratic way of life. It tries to retain the best of the liberal 
heritage in politics by combining political freedom with econo- 
mic equalization. Paying an equal attention to the politickl, 
economic and social dimensions of human freedom, it tries to 
build a new society not by imposition and coercion but by the 
sober media of persuasion and consent. It begins with an 
initial advantage of not relying on a single source of socialist 
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theory and methodology — unlike communism, it relies on no 
dogma set forth by a single philosopher. No pretension of 
political messianism can be discovered in its formulations. It 
does not offer a quick and ready remedy for all social ills. 
The very nature of persuasion demands that its methods 
should be less spectacular, just as the very nature of its politics 
leads to the result that is likely to be more enduring and less 
endangering than its Marxian counterpart. And yet if the 
word ‘ science ’ is at all to have any place in the discussion of 
socialism, or for that matter of any social ideal, it is demo- 
cratic socialism which has the obvious claim on it, for a sense 
of practical empiricism, which bases theory upon experience 
and not upon any apocalyptic Utopia, animates the theories 
of democratic socialism. 

The Roots: Fabian Socialism. The basic foundations of demo- 
cratic socialism were at first enunciated tn Britain. The 
utilitarian roots of British socialism can be easily recognized. 
Mill, rather than Marx, was the evident starting-point of the 
first socialists who had an abiding faith in democracy. The 
later vJritings of Mill had a definite bias for socialism. Thus, 
the Fabian socialists, though partly influenced by Marx, do 
not begin, like Marx, by attacking capital as the stolen fruits 
of labour which have been filched by the capitalist from the 
working man; they, as Barker observes, start along the line 
suggested by Mill, with an attack on rent as the ‘ unearned 
increment ’ of land, which has been stolen by the landlord 
from the society which is its creator, and to which it pro- 
perly belongs. Drawing its inspiration from Mill, Marx and 
Proudhon, the Fabians began after 1884 to supply a new 
philosophy of socialism. They threw aside the older theory 
hj* value as based entirely on labour, and the older policy 
of the class war, for a theory of marginal values based on 
utility, and a polity of the gradual socialization of rent. 
They accepted the principle of the sdcial control of socially 
created values. 

* The Fabian Society aimed at the reorganization of society 
by the emancipation of law and industrial capital from indi- 
Addual and tlass ownership, and the vesting of them in the 
community for the general benefit. It worked for the ex- 
tinction of private property in land and of the consequent 
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individual appropriation in the form of rent. It, further, worked 
for the transfer to the community of the administration of such 
industrial capital as could be conveniently managed socially. 
And for the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looked 
to the spread of socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent thereon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It sought to achieve 
these ends by the general dissemination of knowledge as to the 
relation between the individual and society in its economic, 
ethical and political aspects. 

With Sidney Webb, George Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas 
and other eminent persons upholding the banner of Fabianism, 
the ‘ Society ’ secured a wide reputation for its scholarship, 
devotion, and sincerity. In 1920 Sidney Webb augmented 
the Fabian programme with a new declaration on the import- 
ance of the trade-union movement, the co-operative move- 
ment, municipal socialism and an adequate concept of solving 
the problem of unemployment. The policy of socialism by 
permeation was modified in order to make room for socialist 
work to be undertaken through an appropriate political party. 
Gradually, with the rise of the Labour Party, its work was 
reduced to one of intellectual w'orkshop, since most of its acti- 
vities were now actually taken up by the new' Party. Though 
it had a great faith in the role of a peoples’ Parliament and 
decentralized politics, the Fabian Society was not organized 
for direct electoral action. It ha.s always remained satisfied 
with the I'ole of ideological initiative and political persuasion 
through other channels — many of its members, of course, have 
taken leading parts in the development of the British Labour 
Party. The British Labour and Socialist Movement, declares 
Clement Attlee, has, to a large extent, lived on the thinkkig ffi 
the Fabians. In fact, the influence of the Fabians has also 
travelled wider andet can be detected in most of the democratic, 
socialist efforts of the \i’orld. 

' Guild Socialism: An Approach. In France revolutionary syndi- 
calism in its anti-democratic and anti-rational craze haft 
sought to abolish the state. In Britain the Fabians, perhaps, 
relied- too much on the state. The Guild Socialist movement 
in Britain was an attempt to seek a compromise between the 
socialism that glorifies the state and that which abolishes the 
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State. In varying degrees, Guild Socialism, according to 
Alexander Gray, endeavoured to retain a state, even if it 
might be a truncated and emasculated state; yet with this 
presumed concession to practicability, the guildsmen, in their 
outlook and vision, were close kinsmen to the syndicalists. 
As an organized movement Guild Socialism began with the 
formation of the Guilds Restoration Movement in 1906 and 
the National Guilds League in 1915. S. G. Hobson and 
G. D. H. Cole were its most effective exponents. The objects 
of the National Guilds League were stated as the abolition of 
the wage system, and the establishment in industry through a 
system of national guilds working in conjunction with tj;ie 
stjpte. On the question of the state, the Guild Socialist move- 
ment was always ambivalent in its attitude. The main pro- 
blem before Guild Socialism was, as G. D. H. Cole observes, 
taking the conditions of production substantially as they were 
found, to reintroduce into industry the communal spirit, by 
refashioning industrialism in such a way as to set the com- 
munal motives free to operate. Accot^ding to these socialists, 
with the abolition of the wage-relationship and the dis- 
appearance of the employer, and with the inauguration of 
workers’ control, the way to democracy in industry would be 
opened. The guild, a self-governing association of mutually 
dependent people organized for a responsible discharge of a 
particular function of society occupies a central place in the 
theories of Guild Socialism. A cluster of guilds — industrial 
guilds, consumers’ guilds, civic guilds and other such associa- 
tions would be organized locally, regionally and nationally. 
These w'ould be centres of the new socialist arrangement. 

The question of the relation of the guilds to the community 
f^sed a controversy among the Guild Socialists. Hobson 
believed that the state should be the last arbiter but Cole was 
interested in a more decentralized scheme. In fact. Cole’s 
guild-commune theory denied the sovereignty of the state 
even in respect of civic questions. Adhering to the civic- 
sovereignty theory, on the other hand, Hobson claimed that 
the state should exist in order to concentrate on its civic interests 
while most of its active administrative functions should betaken 
over by the respective guilds. Cole’s commune, based on func- 
tional representation, represented a very different idea and the 
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followers of Hobson believed that Cole, in advancing his pro- 
posals for a commune, had merely destroyed a state in order to 
build a state, for his elaborate structure would be a joint body 
representative of all the major interests. 

Unlike the Fabians, Guild Socialism relied on extra-parlia- 
mentary action to achieve its goal. Through a reorganized 
trade unionism on an industrial basis, it was to proceed in 
accordance with the principle of ‘ encroaching control ’ — a 
policy of gradually taking over industrial power by the workers. 
Nationalization, as a transitional measure, was also advocated 
by some guildsrnen. Following the Syndicalists some advo- 
cated the policy of direct action to achieve the actual transfer 
of ownership. But Cole and others were in favour of a more 
patient policy. In fact, the history of Guild Socialism is a 
chronicle of so many unresolved disputes that to many the whole 
movement appears to be a little less serious than its originators 
clairfi it to be. And who defends Guild Socialism today? 
Many of the leading advocates, including Cole, ultimately 
switched over to other variations of socialism. In the end it has 
proved to be a rich reservoir of ideas rather than a doefrine of 
a socialist movement. Its influence can be discovered in the 
fact that the trade union movement has become more indus- 
trially minded and that there has been a growing consciousness 
among the democratic socialists of our day about the danger 
of bureaucratic collectivism, the desirability of producers' 
participation in industrial management and the value of the 
functional principle as applied to various organizations. If 
Fabian socialism has taught the socialists the value of parlia- 
mentary action in achieving socialism, the Guild Socialists have 
shown them the ways to industrial and functional democracy. 
Taken together, these two elements provide important foand^s*- 
tions for the contemporary theories of democratic socialism. 

Revisionism and Mdirxism. Attempts to democratize socialism 
were carried on in thd Continent by some eminent socialists. 
In the Continent the influence of radical socialism was very 
strong and yet significant movements to revise the authori- 
tarian trends and orthodoxies proceeded apace. Jean Jaures 
in Fsance, for instance, believed that reforms "wfere not reac- 
tionary; they were necessary preparations to pave the way 
and prepare for a new social order and by their organic force 
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hasten the dissolution of the old. Rev'olulion, he felt, was 
growth resembling the silent budding of the tree in the spring. 
For Jaures, the Marxian analysis seemed to be outdated 
because it relied on worn-out historical laws and inexact 
economic hypothesis. He refused to accept a minority revolu- 
Uon that apparently wanted to work for all people. Violence, 
he thought, dehumanizes man. For him socialism meant a 
society of free and equal men living in a democratic frame. 

It was in Germany, however, that Marxian theories faced 
the strongest socialist challenges. From Vollmar’s efforts in the 
early part of this century to the contemporary works of the 
eminent socialists, the social democratic movement in Germany 
has never allowed revolutionary orthodoxy any peace. Edward 
Bernstein was the most celebrated exponent of the basic 
challenge to Marx while Karl Kautsky and Rosa Luxemburg in 
their effort to reinterpret Marx opposed strongly the oligar- 
chical elements in the Leninist form of communism. Kautsky 
thought that Lenin had misunderstood Marx. According to- 
Kautsky the dictatorship of the proletariat can never be con- 
fused and equated with the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. He thought that Marx had really advocated a democra- 
tic government controlled by the proletariat through universal 
suffrage. The essential point of Kautsky \vas that neither 
socialism alone nor democracy alone could end exploitation; 
both were necessary and a combination of them could be the 
only way through which socialism could genuinely succeed. 
Similarly, Rosa Luxemburg, one of the most important socialist 
personalities of Germany, suggested that freedom alone can 
make the success of socialism certain. Both Kautsky and 
^.uxejnburg were ardent Marxists, but both of them thought 
that Marxism was basically a democratic theory of mass action 
and despite the Leninist misinterpretatipn it could be evidently 
utilised for a democratic socialist revolution. 

But Bernstein was more radical in his challenge and he 
attacked the very basis of Marxism itself. Attacking Marx, he 
suggested in 1898 that it was a mistake to believe that the col- 
lapse of capit|ilism was imminent. The law of increasing im- 
miserization of the working class was a myth. The L^our 
movement itself could check the rate of exploitation. There 
was no need for catastrophic social action — socialism migfit be 
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brought into existence by peaceful, evolutionary means He 
opposed the idea of a dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
■democratic vote, he thought, could be a valuable alternative 
to violent revolution. Democracy, according to Bernstein, is 
both means and end. This implies that a majority of the 
population must desire socialism before it comes into being. 
Bernstein and the other Revisionists, according to Peter Gay, 
believed with their customary optimism that such a state of 
public opinion could be achieved. A gradualist reform pro- 
gramme which would bring about socialism would undoubtedly 
carry the support of the proletariat as well as most of the 
nttddle classes. The impact of Bernstein’s revisionism on 
German Social Democracy was decisive and although the 
Marxists of the orthodox brand, for understandable reasons, 
decry and ridicule it constantly, a political theory of socialism 
basejl upon democratic foundations cannot ignore it. And it 
is also interesting to note that Bernstein had learnt many of his 
points from the British Fabians. It is then possible to treat 
Fabianism and Revisionism as two fraternal lines of thought 
converging ultimately, together with other currents, including 
Guild Socialism into the main stream of modern democratic 
socialism. 

Contemporary Democratic Socialism. Since the basic tenefs of 
democratic socialism have not been derived from any single 
authoritative text, one can only study the common elements 
of the various democratic socialist theories and expeiiments 
that have gained currency. In order to be a democratic 
socialist one does not require a strict philosophy of life to be 
accepted dogmatically. In Europe and Asia many democratic 
socialists have even adopted a humanist interpretation of 
Marx as their starting point. Generally speaking, howev«r, 
democratic socialism by rejecting orthodoxy and historicism 
tend to avoid the dosed system of Marxism. With Richard 
Crossman, they believe that there is no automatic progress or 
improvement in human nature, but there is an almost autq- 
' matic accumulation of knowledge and power, which we can 
use equally for self-destruction or for self-emjfticipation. They 
meaShre the progress of social morality by t^e degree of 
equality and respect for individual personality expressed in the 
-distribution of power and in the institutions of law and pro- 
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fierty within a state. This standard is what the democratic 
socialists mean by the socialist ideal. 

This socialist ideal rests on the foundation of thoughts 
derived from the Fabians, the Guild Socialists, the French 
Socialists, the German Social Democrats, the Scandinavian and 
the Asian Socialists and many other sources. Everywhere it 
has shown a respect for the peaceful methods of social change 
and democratic constitutionalism. In some cases, as, for ins- 
tance, in Europe and Asia, it has not hesitated to claim loyalty 
to extra-constitutional methods, but this has been done only 
when the condition concerned has not allowed the opportunity 
to resort to democratic means. When there is a choice of 
means, it invariably rejects extra-constitutional methods, and 
even when the latter arc used, it refrains from using violence. 
Once in power, democratic socialism is willing^to share power 
with others provided the peoples’ verdict demands it. Wtiile 
in power it proceeds to socialize only the basic means of pro- 
duction coupled with others which may be necessary for social 
convenience and equalization. It does not believe in total 
economic planning and it prefers the course of discriminating 
socializat. on. It is usually conscious of the bureaucratic 
dangers of the socialized enterprises and these dangers arc 
sought to be remedied by workers’ participation and the con- 
scious criticism of public opinion. 

The state under democratic socialism is of a constitutional 
democratic nature. The rights of the opposition arc not sup- 
pressed, in the non-strategic sphere of the economy, private 
enterprise is usually allowed to function under indirect schemes 
of governmental regulation. Comprehensive social security 
meeisures are undertaken by the state. Elaborate fiscal, 
monetary and other measures assume remedies against un- 
employment. Positive equalitarian measures are undertaken 
by the state. In those spheres of life whefe the government 
has little to contribute, i.e., art, literature and general cultural 
af|airs, unlike communism, democratic socialism offers a free 
interplay of ideas. Gradually, an attempt is made to decentra- 
lize political autheftity in order to reduce the dangers of con- 
centrated power. In short, democratic socialism attempt! to 
achieve all the rational human goals — individual or collective — 
without asking the people to Sacrifice their basic freedoms.* A 
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brief socialist interlude in Britain, the contemporary Scandi- 
navian and Austrian practice and the aspirations of the demo- 
cratic socialist movements all over Europe and Asia including 
India, Burma and Ceylon — all these instances indicate the 
nature and importance of democratic socialist practice and 
theory. Its pace is undeniably slow; sometimes it suffers from 
the dilemma arising out of the problem of working out a proper 
relationship between power and principle. But these are the 
obvious costs of embracing democracy. However, it does suffer 
from a fundamental disadvantage in comparison with its con- 
temporary rivals, capitalism and communism; each of the latter 
has to fight only the other, while democratic socialism has to 
fight both capitalism and communism simultaneously. 

Gandhian Humanism 

political philosophy, with some important exceptions, has 
concerned itself mostly with ends; it has paid little attention to 
the question of means. As we move to a consideration of 
Gandhian humanism, we have to encounter the means as the 
basic question of political and social reorganization. And it is 
precisely here that one is likely to discover the novel essence of 
the Gandhian political ideal. Indian political thought has 
never considered the problem of freedom in a primarily 
material frame. In the so-called free countries, declared 
Rabindranath Tagore, the majority of the people are not free; 
they are driven by the minority to a goal which is not even 
known to them. This becomes possible only because people 
do not acknowledge moral and spiritual freedom as their object. 
Man’s truth is moral truth, and, Tagore added, his emancipa- 
tion is in the spiritual life. Mahatma Gandhi’s political ideal 
is a spiritual ideal. It cannot be comprehended by a dry 
rational standard. A subjective appreciation of the spiritual 
element immanent in human conduct is essential to the under- 
standing of the Gandhian quest. 

The decentralized political order which was advocated ,by 
Mahatma Gandhi is difficult to classify in accordance with the, 
established Western categories. Demoerkey ^ or real self- 
gov’fernment, he said, was possible only in small groups like 
village where people knew one another from day to day and 
had personal relations with one another. Such face to face 
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social relations would effectively resist the role of the political 
middlemen in the social system. ‘ My idea of self-govern- 
ment he declared, ‘ is that it is a complete republic, inde- 
pendent of its neighbours for its vital wants and yet inter- 
dependent for many others in which dependence is a neces- 
sity.’ It would be a system of perfect democracy. Self- 
government means continuous effort to be independent of 
governmental control. It would imply a radical state-scepti- 
cism. In the state of the Gandhian imagination, everyone is 
his own ruler. He, however, rules himself in such a manner 
that he is never a hindrance to his neighbour. This should 
not be confused with cither Western anarchism or Herbert 
Spencer’s law of equal freedom. For anarchism presupposes 
mutuality of interest and reciprocity of services — at least this 
is so in the concept of mutuality advanced by»Proudhon. In 
the Gandhian concept the basis is completely different; it im- 
plies service to the group without demand for return, without 
suggestion of a necessary reciprocity. Again the Gandhian 
version js far removed from Spencer because the obvious con- 
sequence of Spencer’s individuation is the survival of the most 
powerful — an idea which Mahatma Gandhi would hate from 
his very heart. 

The Gandhian ideal is certainly incompatible with etatist 
or totalitarian socialism but if socialism comes to mean a de- 
centralized society based on small-scale unils and an ethical 
methodology, it would have little to repel Mahatma Gandhi. 
Socialism, said Mahatma Gandhi, is as pure as crystal. It, 
therefore, requires crystal-likc means to achieve it. Impure 
means result in an impure end. Hence the prince and the 
peasant will not be equalized by cutting off the prince’s head, 
no* can the process of cutting off equalize the employer and 
the employee. Truthful conduct alone can reach truth. Only 
truthful, non-violent and ethically pure s6cialists, said Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, will be able to establish a socialistic society. 

jGandhian methodology by relying on Satyagraha suggests 
,a novel aspect of politics. Satyagraha, claiming to be more 
than means, to b^ indeed, end-creating, observes Joan Bon-' 
durant, introduces a dynamic element with challenging irifpli- 
cations for political method. Whereas the pragmatic view of 
John Dewey has focussed attention on the ends-means rela- 
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tionship as two ways of regarding the same actuality, Mahatma 
Gandhi, it appears, has gone far beyond — for him means are 
more than instrumental; they are creative. His quest for 
creative means derived from a positive spiritual decision has 
armed man with a gallant ethical arsenal so that man can 
today resist all oppressions without submitting either to the 
enemy or to immorality. Even if the entire violent world 
seems to be pitted against him, he can conquer the oppressors 
by a mode of resistance, which, unlike most revolutions would 
not defeat him again. If Western political ideals have given 
more thought to organizing men for emancipation, Gandhian 
humanism concentrates on organizing the spirit of man him- 
self. Man can change social forms without changing himself 
but a far greater accomplishment would be to change man so 
that for the revolutionized human character all subsequent 
questions of social change would become relatively easier to 
solve. 
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Chapter XX 

POLITICS OF DEVELOPING AREAS 

It is a commonplace nowadays to refer to the range and in- 
tensity of changes affecting the newly independent countries 
of Asia and Africa. These countries are developing themselves 
and initiating rapid and extensive changes in their way of life. 
A‘ developing’ or ‘ underdeveloped ’ area shares the ambition 
of maximizing the material welfare of citizens with a ‘ devtv 
loped ’ area. Both the developing and developed areas have 
identical aims of realizing freedom and equality in political, 
cultural and economic spheres. The developifig areas of Asia 
and Africa crave the power and dignity accompanying ^the 
realization of those aims. The developed areas, e.g., the 
Western nations have achieved these objectives; the develop- 
ing are^s are aspirants. The West has experienced for a few 
centuries the changes now pulsating the life in the developing 
areas. Hence the underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa have a sense of inferiority which did not plague the 
Western countries when they were first developing. A sense 
of urgency prevails among the developing areas today because 
they are far behind the developed countries. 

Goals of Development 

Political freedom and equality are a fundamental objective 
of developing areas. Like the Western nations the developing 
areas value the right of the people to govern themselves; the 
people of the underdeveloped countries will select leaders and 
erect institutions to realize the collective aims they formulate. 
The relationship between the Western and nt»n- Western peoples 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century has, to a large 
extent, shaped this insistence on sovereign self-government on 
.the part of the developing areas. Western imperialism, ap- 
pearing in the l€th century, gathered increasing momen- 
tum after the Industrial Revolution and engulfed the v^ole 
world. The Western countries talked of civilizing the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, but as they colonized their territories, fecy 
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also exploited them to their own advantage. Nobody would 
deny that colonies gained in some ways in spite of the suffer- 
ings involved in foreign domination; the Western rulers con- 
tributed to progress in the fields of health, sanitation, admini- 
stration, education and economic development. But this pro- 
gress was not necessarily the essential aim of the imperialists; 
it was the by-product of a system that had the fundamental 
objective of serving the needs of their home country. There 
were humanitarians among peoples of imperialist countries ; 
but it is not to be assumed that the benefits which accrued to 
the colonies were the direct objective of imperialist rule. 

♦ They were created so far as they did not damage substantially 
the interests of the imperialist country. It was not neighboeirli- 
ness that prompted the colonial countries to initiate Westerni- 
zation in the subjugated lands; they were driven by the desire 
fof economic benefits and political power. In any event the 
subjugated countries received the benefit of some modern 
development. After the second World War many countries 
broke away from Western rule, but the fear of foreign domi- 
nation still persists in most areas. 

The developing areas are committed to the achievement 
of cultural freedom and equality. Every people has its dis- 
tinctive way of life and history, its language and symbols, 
bestowing on it a uniejue cultural identity. It jealously guards 
against the suppression of its own traditions; it will resist their 
replacement by alien cultural traditions. Self-government pro- 
vides a channel of expression for this cultural consciousness and 
a weapon of defence against external threats to native tradi- 
tions. When self-government eludes a people, it becomes im- 
passioned in asserting its cultural distinctiveness and thereby 
tries to secure a compensation for the inability to achieve 
political emancipation. 

Economic freedoin and equality constitute another key ob- 
jective of the underdeveloped countries. Political and cultural 
freedom may be rendered meaningless in the absence of eco- 
nomic freedom. If a people does not establish a mastery 
over its economic destiny its political and cijlturzJ indepen- 
dence stands easily assailable. Political and cultural freedom 
can be safeguarded once economic liberty is well secured. The 
low per capita yearly income in the developing areas supplies 
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additional emphasis upon this goal of economic freedom and 
equality. 


The Processes of Change 

The developing areas have drunk the heady wine of moderni- 
zation. Europe’s domination over them, lasting for centuries, 
was setting in motion an expansive process of modernization. 
As Europe retreated and the countries acquired independence 
the speed of modernization was hastened. While we study 
some of the fundamental changes working in the underdeve- 
loped areas, however, we must not look upon colonial policy 
as the root of all of them. 

Urbanization. Traditionally the village has been the pri- 
mary unit of social life. Cities have served as centres of politi- 
cal power and court life. Trading centres tiave grown up 
with the invasion of the Europeans and the gradual extension 
of their influence ; these trading centres are not set up for pure 
trading; they are also designed to meet the needs of defence 
and to act as administrative headquarters. Cities, however, 
have always acted as a centre for the dissemination of new 
ideas. Commercial and administrative activities were the 
basis of cities in Asia and Africa before the advent of Western 
imperialism. Commercial activities were often a function of 
the position of cities as political centres. If a city ceased to 
be a political centre, it might be ruined, e.g., Asoka’s capital 
Pataliputra in India. Nowadays cities such as Calcutta or 
Colombo, Bangkok or Bombay, have become the nucleus for 
the propagation of Western ideas. Social changes frequently 
begin in such cities. New experiments are started in these 
cities which form the seed-bed of new thoughts and techniques 
of'orgahization. They often produce the people who are able 
to define the expectations of the nation and assume national 
leadership. The 61ite society dominating the politics of de- 
veloping areas has its home in cities. 

Urbanization has been caused mostly by the vast migration 
of rural people to the cities. In Bombay, for example, im- 
migrants from rurad areas constitute 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The prekure of population in villages compels villagers 
to migrate to cities and find work. This explains the largely 
masculine character of immigration and there is over doiAle 
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the number of males as against females in the factory areas 
of Bombay. Villagers pour into the cities because there is 
overpopulation in agriculture and a dearth of village industries 
providing alternative employment opportunities. 

As a result 'of urbanization the cities contain masses of rest- 
less uprooted people. They arc restless because they witness 
before their eyes much more comfortable ways of living than 
they have been able to manage. They are rootless because 
their social moorings lie in villages. Their dissatisfaction 
drives them increasingly to political activities. They may be 
incited to violence by crafty politicians. They, moreover, carj-y 
Ihe current ideas of the city to their respective villages where 
they are eager to settle when finances permit. Even if they 
do not go back to villages permanently, they visit their homes 
when there is a wedding or a death and on other occasions; 
villages are immediately brought in touch with urban ideas. 

Secularization. Religion was the traditional bond be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled in many countries of Asia and 
Africa. To a large extent this bond was shattered by^ the im- 
pact of the West. But it cannot be said that secular attitudes 
dominate the social and political life of underdeveloped areas 
at the present day. There are important sections of the people 
in Burma, or Malaya, for example, who believe that gdvern- 
ment should be based on religion. In some cases religious 
leaders have tried to guide the national movements. There 
are so many divisions of class, caste and language in develop- 
ing areas that even secular-minded politicians have sometimes 
been compelled to utilize religion as a unifying force. But as 
a force for cohesion religion has got limited potentialities; it 
brings together some elements, but it invariably alienates 
others. The rulers of Pakistan can unify and capture ^he 
loyalty of the majority community in the name of religion. 
Pakistan, therefore, has been declared to be an Islamic Re- 
public; the Muslims, forming a majority, are happy to res- 
pond to the call of religion. For millions in South-East Asia 
Buddhism remains a dynamic force; the religious values come, 
to be interwoven with secularized values. But Western educa- 
tioif has visibly modified many social practices mixed up with 
religious belief. In India, for example, caste prejudices are 
grildually being corroded. Inter-caste marriages are not totally 
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uncommon. The taboo on foreign travelling in India, deriv- 
ing its legitimacy from religious convictions, has almost dis- 
appeared. The social and political scope of religion is being 
considerably narrowed in the underdeveloped areas. 

Westernized Education. The people of the developing 
areas have been acculturated to the values of the West mainly 
by means of Westernized education. The European powers, 
with varying enthusiasm and emphasis, introduced Western- 
ized education in the colonies. Many Europeans sincerely 
wanted to uplift the people in colonies. But the real impetus 
was provided by the need to train persons who could fill the 
posts of clerks and lower-level administrators. The effect of 
Westernized education was far-reaching. A Western-educated 
class came into being and began to nourish common ideals 
based on the writings of Europeans. Western ideologies pene- 
trated their minds; Western political organizations began to 
capture their imagination. Members of this class also initi- 
ated political movements to realize the ideals of self-govern- 
ment and liberty which permeated Western literature. It is 
a significant fact that membership of the political elite in the 
underdeveloped areas is determined more by Westernized edu- 
cation than by class, income, or occupation. Leaders of the 
national movements were largely recruited from the ranks of 
the Western-educated class. The same group retains leader- 
ship in the newly independent territories. The attitude has 
grown that careers of power and prosperity await children 
who receive their training in the Westernized schools. West- 
ernized education is often viewed to be the passport to a world 
of wealth and influence. When these expectations are not 
realized in practice, many persons coming out of the West- 
erftized schools remain frustrated antagonists of the existing 
order. 

In the colonial age the emphasis in Western-modelled uni- 
versities was on the humanities and libetal arts. After inde- 
pendence the underdeveloped countries were bent upon rapid 
industrialization which dictated a shift of emphasis. The uni- 
versities of these countries, therefore, are trying to strengthen 
their programrhes in science and engineering. 

Commercialization and Technical Innovation. West- 
ern economic activity in the Colonies was at first confineck to 
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trading — then it extended to mining and other extractive 
enterprises. This, however, did not place the economies 
on a higher level of industrial production. It did not 
lead to a rise in the standard of living of the masses. At the 
same time the people were lured by the prosperity of the 
European managerial class. They sometimes believed that 
with the departure of European masters there would be no 
bar to rapid industrialization and an automatic rise in the 
standard of living. After independence planned industriali- 
zation has been the general aim of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But they realize that expansion of industrialized acti- 
vities faces numerous problems of threatening magnitude, 
clountries like Pakistan or Ceylon have not the requisite raw- 
materials for heavy industries. Pakistan, for example, has no 
pig iron. With the partition of the Indian sub-continent the 
jute mills of West Bengal in India ran into difficulties; for jute 
was grown in East Bengal belonging to Pakistan. Planners 
and politicians in the developing areas are also baffled by 
controversies on the relative importance to be attached to 
agricultural and industrial programmes, to investmenfs by the 
public and private sectors. They cannot easily decide upon the 
roles assignable to large-scale .and small-scale industries, and 
to foreign capital. 

Restratification. The traditional stratification between the 
peasants and the aristocracy was disarranged due to the 
Western impact. New social groupings have been produced 
by the combined consequences of urbanization. Westernized 
education and commercialization. Societies have come to be 
stratified on a new basis. A fundamental division lies at pre- 
sent between the rural population and the urbanized classes. 
In some countries the peasants and aristocrats were slow* to dis- 
card their traditional roles in response to economic changes 
introduced by the .West. Many commercial functions opened 
up by European rule were assumed by Indians and Chinese 
in Burma and Indonesia while the Burmese and Indonesians 
clung to their traditional ways of life. In the Philippines, bn 
the other hand, the land-owning aristocrats, quickly turned to’ 
conimercial activities originated by colonial rul6. 

The criteria for social status have been reshaped. In India 
the^, Hindu society made social status traditionally dependent 
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Upon caste. Nowadays university education has become a 
primary source of social status. Caste as a source of status 
has not been totally rejected; but prestige and power arising 
out of political, economic and educational factors have come 
to regulate social status. Belief in attainment -of social status 
by merit and acceptance of the doctrine of equality before law 
have ushered in a value system clearly incompatible with 
caste. 

Western colonial rule saw the emergence of new commercial 
classes and land-owning classes, e.g., the plantation-owning 
class and the landlord class. Rcstratification at present is 
marked by the rise of technically skilled classes and a low^r 
njiddle class in small towns. The former are much less at- 
tracted to party politics than the latter. The former are ab- 
sorbed in organizations for economic planning, industrial es- 
tablishments, research institutes, etc. They are technology- 
minded and have side-stepped the traditions of liberal arts and 
humanities. The lower middle class in the towns, comprised 
of lawyers, shopkeepers, teachers, etc., has a taste for party 
politick These people often drag religion into politics — thus, 
many Ceylonese belonging to this group advocate that Bud- 
dhism should be recognized as the state religion. 

FNopulation Growth. A basic fact to be borne in mind is 
that population in developing areas is not diminishing; it is 
expanding everywhere and not at an insignificant rate. It 
does not matter whether the rate of growth is lower in some 
areas than that in Western countries like Canada or the U.S.A. 
The material consideration is that an overwhelming majority 
of the people in underdeveloped countries lives at the sub- 
sistence level. Improved public health measures, hospitals 
ipd Sanitation facilities have reduced the death rate, while 
there has been no corresponding fall in the birth rate by a 
widespread adoption of birth control tcclmiques. Steady po- 
pulation growth promotes modernization. It makes rapid 
industrialization unavoidable. It necessitates an immediate 
increase in agricultural productivity or in the area of cultiv- 
able land. Otherwise, discontent in rural areas which are 
already densely populated will rise remarkably. It may*drive 
rural people to overcrowded cities; that may be the prelude 
to a political explosion. Politicians may press for the establish- 
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merit of cottage and smaJl-scale industries in order to avert 
underemployment or unemployment in their localities. But 
planners, taking a much broader view, may urge the establish- 
ment of capital goods industries. Population growth in the 
developing areas has thus become a hub of continuous changes. 


Political Integration 

The processes of change have not produced a national con- 
sensus facilitating reintegration under altered circumstances. 
All spheres of life have not been uniformly affected by these 
processes. Many divisions, intensified by emotional reactions,* 
are fostered by the processes themselves. It cannot, however^ 
be maintained that chaos and disintegration have resulted 
from the processes of change. Diverse elements in the popu- 
lation have separate orientations standing in a continuum 
from traditional to modern urban life. The dimensions of the 
problem of integration can be easily realized when we note 
that the processes of change have operated upon wide cultural 
differences. The varied cultural heritages of the pcop'le in, 
e.g., India, Indonesia or Malaya have always made the task 
of political integration immeasurably difficult. Westerniza- 
tion surely cut across cultural diversities and people sharing 
different cultural traditions came to be unified by their devo- 
tion to modernization. But the scope of Westernization was 
limited; it could not pervade the majority of the people and 
instil in them a common conception of the future. A more 
serious impediment to political integration is the frustration 
reigning in the minds of tradition-bound peasants and urban- 
ized citizens. The peasants are afraid of objective conditions 
obliterating the traditional ways of life. Citizens having 
terns of thought consistent with a modern urban way of life 
feel disappointed as ithey cannot reach the high standard of 
life appropriate to an advanced industrial society. 

National integration is intimately connected with the future 
of democratic government in the developing areas. The na-* 
tional states have to reconcile diverse and conflicting loyalties; 
the siteiation is reminiscent of Europe between the 16th and 
the 19th centuries. They have also to create a political process 
that ean absorb new social classes and satisfy their interests; 
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the Western countries had to face the same problem in the 
19th century and also in the present century. The competing 
economic groups may be provoked to wage a class war ; reli- 
gious antagonisms may lead to a civil war. The evils of 
fragmentation and totalitarianism may appear. • 

India suffers from ethnic-linguistic divisions. Assam has 
been torn by conflicts between tribal people and others, Bom- 
bay by conflicts between Maharashtrians and Gujaratis result- 
ing in the Creation of two states, Madras by conflicts between 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins. Ceylon is plagued by divisions 
bjetween Tamils and Sinhalese. The Indian population in 
Ceylon is significantly large; their nationality is different froiji 
th^it of the Ceylonese. There are political and cultural dif- 
ferences in Ceylon between elites who speak English and Elites 
who speak the vernacular. Ideological differences between 
democrats and totalitarians exist in Ceylon, a? in India or any 
other underdeveloped country. Pakistan provides a very 
interesting example of the problems of integrating a national 
community. The two parts, East Pakistan and West Pakistan, 
are separated linguistically, culturally and even geographically. 
Within West Pakistan the Pathans demand a separate state. 
East Pakistan finds the divisions between the Moslem majority 
and’the Hindu minority almost unbridgable. 

In order to avoid national disintegration the governments 
of these developing areas have sometimes to use coercion. 
Ceylon established martial law in 1958 when Tamil-Sinhalese 
antagonisms erupted into large-scale violence. In India also 
coercion had to be resorted to on occasions to maintain law 
and order. Coercion, however, cannot be the permanent basis 
of a national state living under a stable governmental system. 
All societies contain differences; the problem is to devise means 
for their peaceful reconciliation and bolster national unity. 

Religion has been used, during the period of freedom move- 
ments and also after the achievement’ of freedom, to secure 
Rational integration. Pakistan, for example, has her origin 
in religion, i.e., Islam. Political leaders utilize Islam to earn 
popular loyajties* and cement unity amongst the members of 
the majority community. In India leadership is predomi- 
nantly secular in temperament; Nehru and his associates do* 
not appeal to Hinduism for .preserving national unity. »The 
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State emblem of India, the Asoka Pillar, glorifies neither 
Hinduism nor Islam, the two principal religions in the coun- 
try. Ceylon has used Buddhism to prop up national unity; 
this policy, however, is a source of fear to non-Buddhist 
minorities. 

In the era of industrialization, governments successfully use 
factories and dams as symbols of national unity. They per- 
form a similar function as they publicize archaeological sites. 
But a sense of national achievement is more readily commu- 
nicated by dams and factories than by architectural monu- 
ments of the past. When a dam is projected to be built or a 
factory installed, the Prime Minister may hurry to preside 
over the opening ceremony. Films may be prepared and cif- 
culated throughout the country. This fosters national unity 
by awakening in the people a sense of national purpose. 

The charismatic appeal of national leaders was an obvious 
base*of national integration in the days of independence move- 
ments. Gandhi in India, U Nu in Burma, and Sukarno in 
Indonesia illustrated this fact. It is present even after inde- 
pendence, although it cannot be a stable and permanent basis 
of national unity. It holds sway over traditional elements in 
the community averse to gaining a rationalistic understanding 
of politics. They are accustomed not to question the inflate 
superiority of rulers and not to demand responsiveness of 
governmental policies to popular desires. They can, there- 
fore, possess a sense of identity with leaders more easily thani 
the urbanized elements who have rejected traditional images 
of authority and who insist that governments must translate 
popular interests into public policies. The traditional ele- 
ments are usually unable to articulate and aggregate their 
interests. But the urbanized elements can do so and thdy bf;- 
come disillusioned when they are not granted effective access 
to the political bargaining process and when their interests arc 
not satisfied. As theyTiear the appeals for national unity ad- 
dressed by national leaders, they feel they are simply being 
advised to accept an unwholesome position. 

Politicians may use foreign policy as a lever for national 
unityi Pakistani leaders have too often whipped up anti- 
Indian sentiments and unduly magnified the adverse effects 
of India’s policy towards Pakistan. The impressive role played 
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by India in world politics has unified Indians imbued with a 
common national pride. 

National leaders in underdeveloped areas carefully formu» 
late slogans of national unity. The slogans are vague appeals 
to national unity. Vagueness arises out of the' fact that in de- 
veloping areas the special interests of different groups are not 
clearly articulated. Appeals are not based on actual compro- 
mises between articulated real interests. These sometimes dis- 
tract public attention from the differences existing within the 
country. Such slogans can hardly provide an enduring basis 
.of national integration. 

Political parties may be able to generate national unity. 
While they propagate their views they can condemn parochial 
tendencies and weaken the divisive forces of caste and religion. 
On the contrary, during election campaigns parties go crazy 
after votes and may cater to caste or comnaiinal prejudices in 
order to ensure victory in elections. 

The educational system and mass communication media 
may Jie organized to promote national integration. Educa- 
tional institutions may inculcate ideas strengthening the bonds 
of unity among the people and minimizing the importance of 
particularistic loyalties. The mass communication media may 
select and disseminate information that will insj)ire people to 
identify themselves with the nation as a whole and not simply 
with one locality. 

It is difficult to predict how far or how quickly the deve- 
loping areas will achieve national integration. Much de- 
pends on the emergence of competent leaders who can realize 
the high hopes raised in the public mind during the hcctie 
period of the independence movement. 

The Problem of Economic Growth 

The difference between the poorer coulitrics of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the advanced countries like the U.K., the 
,U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Canada or Japan, is measured chiefly 
by the size of real income per head and the extent of indus- 
trialization. .5 A ‘country’s wealth is most authentically repre- 
sented by the size of national income per head of population. 
India’s poverty is indicated by the fact that she has -£25 as 
the national income per head of population per year.* The 
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corresponding figure for the U.K. indicating her wealth is 
about ;(^350; in the U.S.A. it is approximately ;C700. These 
figures may sometimes misrepresent the economic conditions 
under widely varying systems. In a low-income country like 
India the rupee equivalent of a U.S. dollar, for example, can 
procure much more labour services than can be imagined in 
the U.S.A. One beneficial result of industrialization is held- 
to be the availability of increased leisure hours to workers in 
advanced countries. But, workers in low-income countries 
often enjoy more leisure than workers in industrial countries 
because of lack of employment opportunities. Again, the 
kjcderation of Malaya has a higher income per head than 
Japan, although the former is a developing area and Japan 
enjoys far higher standards of living than the former. Then, the 
people in some advanced countries have to spend much more 
of their income on warm clothing and transport than the 
people in underdeveloped areas. 

The difference in the size of national income per head of 
population, therefore, may not accurately portray the, differ- 
ence in the standards and patterns of living. But it is un- 
deniable that there exists a shockingly wide difference between 
the standards of living in the developing areas and the advanced 
countries. The former consume about 2000 calories ofTood 
per head per day, while the latter consume over 3000 calories. 
Housing in the former is miserable; shacks of bamboo and 
mud often pass for houses. In an underdeveloped country a 
person consumes less than 15 yards of cloth per year; in a 
developed country the amount is several times higher. Dif- 
ferences as to education and health also are alarming. 

But the problems of economic growth confronting the vari- 
ous developing areas are numerous. The contrast among 
them as to the standard and mode of living, the extent of in- 
dustrialization achieved or attempted, and the size of per 
capita national income is also significant. Differences in the 
degree of underpopulation or overpopulation, the degree pf 
control exercised by the governments over the economies, are , 
also important considerations. 

Sttite Control. As to the extent of state control over the 
economies in developing areas a sharp contrast exists between 
confinunist and non-communist countries. The governments 
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in communist underdeveloped areas completely control the 
economies, while private enterprise, private property and free 
consumers’ choice are allowed by the governments in non- 
communist countries. Some non-communist governments, 
e.g., India, impose more rigid controls over the prices of food- 
stuffs and the working of private enterprises than others. The 
non-communist government of Turkey owns a larger number 
of factories than many others. But the resemblances between 
the activities of governments in non-communist developing 
areas are impressive. Most of them own and operate rail, 
transport, electric power and other public utilities; many of 
them have set up or propose to set up chemical and ferte- 
liser plants, -oil refineries, steel mills, and similar industrial 
establishments. Needless to mention that all of them, like 
any government in the developed country, have undertaken 
general administration, roads, defence, etc. 'They spend vary- 
ing amounts on education and health measures mainly ac- 
cording to their resources. 

A government is able to enforce a high level of saving and 
investment if it plans and controls every aspect of the economy. 
For rapid economic development factories, railroads, irrigation 
projects, power stations and other means of production have 
to be constructed. Resources, human and non-human, have 
to be diverted to these purposes. This will lead to a decline 
in the already low standard of current living. If the govern- 
ment controls the economy completely it can more easily 
impose hardships and sacrifices on the poverty-stricken people 
and step up the accumulation of capital assets. This will, of 
course, produce a faster expansion of output in the future. The 
government can tax the people heavily, compel them to sub- 
scribe to government loans, force agriculturists to sell surplus 
food at low prices to the government which will feed the 
industrial workers with it. AH such polities of speeding up 
development at the expense of intensifying the hardship and 
Upsery of the people for the time being may be adopted far 
more confidently and effectively by a communist government 
than by a nop-edmmunist government. The ruling party in 
a parliamentary regime is afraid of exacting too much from 
the people, infuriating them and being unseated in the 
next election. A communist government also may* ^ 
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overthrown by force if it coerces the people to sacrifice too 
much. It has, however, one important advantage over a 
government in a parliamentary democracy. It can, while the 
latter cannot, somehow persuade the people that they should 
tolerate all hardships for the sake of a higher standard of living 
in the future, because it controls all the media of communica- 
tion (unlike the less fortunate government in a parliamentary 
democracy) and can condition the people psychologically by 
means of intense uniform propaganda. Thus, there is a marked 
difference in the proportion of investment to national income 
between communist and non-communist underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In most of the latter countries investment is about 10 
per cent or less of the national income; in China, on the other 
hand, it is over 20 per cent. 

The rapid economic development in China since 1949 has 
lurqd other countries to think of adopting the communist way 
and instituting all-embracing state control over the economy. 
The conclusion seems inescapable that there has been a sub- 
stantial expansion of heavy industries in China since tbe com- 
munists came to power. But it must be noted that the standard 
of living of the overwhelming majority of the people is ex- 
tremely low. Nor is the limited success achieved by communist 
rulers wholly due to the communist technique. Much of the 
stir caused by the success is due to the contrast between the 
new regime and the old Kuomintang regime which reached 
the nadir of corruption and instability. Valuable Soviet as- 
sistance to China has also been an important factor in the 
latter’s industrial development. 

Priority to Industrialization. The priority to be attached 
to the establishment of heavy industries in developing areas is 
a matter of controversy. Dazzled by the industrial wealth- of 
the advanced countries, the underdeveloped countries may look 
upon the quick installation of manufacturing industries as a 
short cut to prosperity. Unless each country assesses its re- 
sources and finds out whether it is fit to establish certain typ,es 
of industries, its development may be retarded by the craze . 
to concentrate on the rapid establishment oi hepvy industries. 
Indfh’s economy is prepared for the establishment of steel mills; 
jiot so is every other developing economy. Economic develop- 
ment may have a sound footing only when there is a balanced 
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emphasis on improvements in agriculture, power, transport, 
etc. If this fact is ignored, despite vigorous attempts at quick 
industrialization, stagnation overtakes the developing areas; 
this has, in fact, been the fate of Argentina or Pakistan for the 
last decade. 

The basic need of the people is food. In the underdeveloped 
countries the majority ofWrkers are agricultural workers; the 
percentage of workers engaged in producing food is sometimes 
as high as 80 and possibly nowhere less than 60. In the deve- 
loped countries agricultural output per worker is much higher 
than in underdeveloped countries and the percentage of 
workers engaged in agriculture is also much less. In spite (^f 
the fact that the majority of the people in developing areas are 
employed in agriculture, they suffer from malnutrition; their 
diets are unbalanced qualitatively and inadequate quantita- 
tively. The fundamental aim of underdeveloped countries 
should be to raise agricultural output per worker appreciably. 
Many workers then can be diverted to the non-agricultural 
sector without leading to any food scarcity. The amount and 
variety of agricultural products has to be considerably in- 
creased for building the base of industrialization. If the supply 
of power and means of transport is also suitably expanded the 
foundations for steady economic progress will be laid. The 
developing countries have one advantage which was not en- 
joyed by today’s developed countries at the time they were 
developing themselves in the past. Improved techniques or 
machinery, whether in agriculture, industry or transport, were 
slowly discovered by such countries as the U.K. or the U.S.A. 
through a prolonged process of trial and error. The develo- 
ping areas of today can learn advanced techniques from the 
developed countries. They can also borrow machinery from 
the advanced countries. In this way they can accelerate the 
pace of development. They can develop <norc quickly than 
did the advanced Western countries iri the past, who were 
pioneers in industrial development. 

Economic Aid. It is quite commonplace that the gulf 
between the developed and underdeveloped countries is so 
wide that the latter cannot hope swiftly to catch up witlfthe 
former without substantial economic add coming from the for- 
mer. But how would the developed countries be motivated 
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to grant economic aid to the poorer countries? Some may 
attribute their decision to provide economic aid to their en- 
lightened self-interest. Economic aid will promote the eco- 
nomic growth of the developing areas; this will ultimately 
lead to an expansion of international trade from which the 
aid-giving country will benefit. '|’his argument cannot be 
easily accepted. In the short run, ec»)nomic aid does not pro- 
duce any benefit for the aid-giving country as the above- 
mentioned expansion of international trade can take place 
after a long period. An advanced country, if it wants to 
serve its interests, can far more profitably build roads, hospitals 
»;nd houses at home rather than assist an underdeveloped 
country. It is incontestable that the country pi oviding eccmo- 
mic aid is making some sacrifice. 

Statesmen in the aid-giving country (e.g., in the U.K. or 
the U.S.A.) may admire themselves and think that economic 
aid is a prophylactic against communism. They may utilize 
this argument to get the legislature to agree to a foreign aid 
programme. The argument is, however, misleading. The 
people of India, for example, cannot be bribed — and the bribe 
would not be more than a few rupees per head annually — 
into toeing the line of a foreign country; there are more com- 
pelling reasons for and against adopting the communist way 
of life. If a country, again, is afraid that it may be overrun 
by an expansionist communist neighbour, it would not rely 
on economic aid as a protective weapon, it would better nego- 
tiate for military aid. Moreover, in the nuclear age the mi- 
litary importance of wooing an underdeveloped country by 
means of economic aid is almost nothing; for the underdevelop- 
ed countries, not possessing nuclear weapons, can hardly modify 
the results of an armed contest between the two power-blocs. 

In the ultimate analysis, the most convincing argument for 
furnishing economic aid appears to be a regard for common 
humanity. Within the national community instruments of 
public finance are utilized to raise the standard of living -of 
the poorer people; the state offers the educational opportu- 
nities and other social services. In the internadonal commu- 
nity the less fortunate members should also jpe helped by 
the wealthy members who can afford it. The richer coun- 
triM must not withhold economic aid on the plea that much 
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of it is likely to be wasted on account of inefficient admini- 
stration in developing countries. They should take proper 
steps to ensure that financial assistance does not vanish down 
the drain of corruption, wastage and lack of policy. 

The advanced countries should not also be discouraged by 
the tendency of many developing countries to neutralism. The 
developing areas may be prepared to accept aid from the 
U.S.A. as also the U.S.S.R., for they need it desperately. They 
are also afraid of unconditionally committing themselves to 
the policy of one power-bloc or another. They are conscious 
that in the age of missiles the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. possesses 
almost an instantaneous capacity to wipe them out of exist-* 
eneC. They d6 not wish to incur the wrath of either of the 
two giants by embracing neutralism. Even if neutralism may 
have the synonym of opportunism it does not stand condemned. 
One is tempted to take an illustration from the history of the 
U.S.A. In 1792 revolutionary France had to face Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia and the United Netherlands 
in the war of the First Coalition. A momentous question arose 
as to whether the U.S.A. should uphold the ideal of liberty 
and fight for France with whom she also had a treaty of alli- 
ance. ^But George Washington decided to stay neutral. The 
U.S. policy stood justified because she was being guided by the 
reasoning of national self-interest. The same argument of 
national self-interest propels the policies of underdeveloped 
countries as they become inclined to neutralism. This policy 
of expediency, therefore, must not make the richer countries 
decide against supplying economic aid. 

Economic Development and Representative Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that a strong economic base faci- 
litatfts the functioning of representative government. Repre- 
sentative institutions can flourish with comparative ease when 
economic development promotes social zwid educational pro- 
gress and supports a well-paid, satisfied and competent bureau- 
craey. But, as the history of economic development in dif- 
ferent countries indkates, there is no guarantee that such deve- 
lopment will necessarily lead to a liberal democratic systejjn. 
Economic development in Germany, Japan and Russia — they 
were late comers to the field of industrial development — d|id 
not automatically breed the institutions of liberal democracy, j 
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It may be contended, on the other hand, that for those who 
plan the development of a country and act for it, the autho> 
ritarian method is less cumbersome than the democratic me- 
thod. If they take the authoritarian road, they can compla- 
cently disregard popular desires for some objects and popular 
aversion to some projects; they can accomplish economic deve- 
lopment of the type they approve far more quickly than if 
they follow the democratic way. For the democratic way in- 
volves ascertaining the wishes of the people, assessing their 
reactions to policies already implemented or announced, and 
waiting uneasily for the popular verdict at the next election. 
«In most of the developing areas the traditional image of a 
ruler in the minds of the vast mass of illiterate people is that 
of one irresponsive to popular demands (excepting cases of 
mercy) and living in pomp and grandeur. The dire poverty 
of, these people may combine with this traditional idea and 
induce them to accept dictatorship especially if by skilful 
propaganda the dictator can persuade them that his promises 
of speedy economic advances merit acceptance. 

It is not certain whether the developing areas will be able 
to avoid regimentation in achieving economic progress. The 
developed Western countries (e.g., the U.K., or the U.S.A.) 
constantly advise them to apply liberal democratic methods. 
But statesmen in underdeveloped countries are not unaware of 
the fact that these Western countries, while they were being 
developed, could not always adhere to peaceful, humanitarian 
and democratic methods. The very foundation of nation- 
states in Western Europe was laid by monarchs who practised 
authoritarianism and every form of violence and treachery. 
The power of royal despots could not be curbed without armed 
clashes and bloody persecutions. Even England, boasting»'of a 
bloodless revolution in 1688, had to pass through a period of 
slaughterous civif w,ar and Cromwellian dictatorship. The 
majority of the British people did not get the right to vote 
until after the middle of the 19th century, while the Industrial 
Revolution had begun in the preceding century. And the 
British women got the same rights of franchise as men as late 
as *1928. As the British economy took the crucial initial steps 
towards industrialization the British workers had to work for 
,84 hours a week and live on subsistence-level wages. And 
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Marx’s attack on capitalism had its factual basis in the British 
economic system which accumulated capital and at the same 
time accentuated the poverty, misery and degradation of in- 
dustrial workers. Thus, at the decisive stage of capital for- 
mation Britain could not employ humanitarian methods. The 
underdeveloped countries may doubt whether they will not 
have to use coercion in order to step up economic development. 
The developed Western countries, if they sincerely want that 
the developing areas should not turn to authoritarian ways, 
must provide economic aid which may enable the underdeve- 
loped countries to abstain from coercion in the vital tasks of 
land reforms, capital accumulation and establishment of in-^ 
dustries. The.West faces a challenge — let it prove its fidelity 
to the ideals of liberal democracy by facilitating their accept- 
ance in the developing areas of the world. 
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Chapter XXI 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

Nationalism is one of the most domin.mt forces in the modern 
world. With the growth of nation-slates it has shaped world 
history. In the 20th century it has been a lever for large- 
scale changes in Asia and Africa where new nation-states are 
emerging on the ruins of imperialism. This imperialism, tOo, 
"has been a product of the quest for furthering national interests 
that goaded European nations to embark on colonial enterprises 
since the 16th century. The nation-states are the political 
units of the modern world, and nationalism seems to be 
one of those creeds for which men fight and die, struggle and 
suffer. 

Nationality, Nation, and State. The distinction between 
these terms is bound to get hazy as these are often used loosely 
without any proper appreciation of their inter-relationships. 
To quote the definitions formulated by different writers is to 
foster confusion. In order to minimize the possibility of. errors 
or misjudgments it may be stated that a nationality refers to a 
group of people who have the consciousness of togetherness and 
of their separation from similar other groups with similar 
common sympathies. The members of a nationality are 
kept together and united by some or all of the following 
factors — common experiences and historical memories, com- 
munity of race, language or religion, allegiance to a common 
government, geographical limitations, cultural homogeneity. 
When a nationality comes to have an independent polifical 
organization, it is s^aidtohave developed into a nation. ‘Nation’, 
‘ State ’ and * Nation-state ’ are often used synonymously. It 
should be noted, however, that a state may include within its 
boundaries more than one nationality; Switzerland, India, 
the Soviet Union and some oth^ states contain several nation- 
alities. Again, members of thfe same nationklity may find 
themselves scattered in different states; members of the French 
na/^ionality are found in Belgium or Switzerland. 
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Components of Nationality 

Herd Instinct. Man is a gregarious animal. He feels 
insecure if he does not belong to a herd. He accepts the deci- 
sions of the herd in various matters of day-to-day existence. 
He usually takes the food recommended by his group and 
subscribes to opinions favoured by the group. In order to 
promote the interests of the group he is prepared to make 
sacrifices unresistingly. The herd instinct is one of the indes- 
tructible bonds uniting a group of people. 

Race. Ethnologists may distinguish between different 
races according to the shape of skull or colour or hair. But 
it is impossible to discover a pure race. Men for centuries havg 
travelled overjdifferent parts of the world and races have inter- 
mixed. Marriages also have cut across racial strains. A pure 
race is a chimera. Any nationality, e.g., British nationality, 
is composed of various racial elements. There'^may be racial 
similarities between members of a nationality; but they do*not 
belong to a unique race. Their ancestry may be common; 
but it is always multiple. 

Those who emphasize the racial unity of a nationality have 
often a chauvinistic aim. They want to prove that one parti- 
cular race is superior to, and therefore has the right to subjugate 
and ^exploit, other races. Hitler deliberately preached that 
the German race was the superior race and persecuted the 
Jews because they were destroying the purity of the German 
race. Hitler stated that the German race had the right to 
dominate and civilize the inferior races. In the United States 
there is still an idea dominating the mind of a section of the 
white people that the Negroes belong to an inferior race and 
should not therefore be allowed to be integrated into the 
American nation. Races, however, cannot be scientifically 
divided into superior and inferior types. Virtues or vices are 
not the monopoly of particular races. 

Religion. The formation of many ftation-states was con- 
siderably aided by the existence of common religious ties. The 
foundations of the nation-state in England were laid by the 
attempt to establish an inde^ndent church during the Refor- 
mation. The unity of the Jews could survive many c»tas- 
trophies largely because they adhered to a common religious 
code. The Shinto religion was the mainstay of nationalist in 
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Japan. Each prince had the right to settle the religion of his 
state; this was the slogan of the Reformation. But rulers 
discovered that the best way to pacify and secure the political 
loyalty of recalcitrant religious minorities was to tolerate 
religious divergences. The creed of the Reformation, therefore, 
gave way. Nowadays religion as a basis of nation-states has 
much less importance. The U.S.A., for example, indicates 
how individuals holding diverse religious beliefs form more or 
less a compact nationality. The partition of the Indian sub- 
continent in 1 947, however, resulting in the creation of India 
and Pakistan solely on the basis of religion, proves that the 
force of religion has not become insignificant. 

Language. A common language firmly holds togethen a 
group of people. In the U.S.A. the children of immigrants 
from various countries have been easily moulded into a com- 
mon nationality by means of language. The national feeling 
in feurope was slow to grow when Latin was the universal 
language. As English, French, German, Italian and other 
languages began to replace Latin the growth of nationality 
was facilitated. It has been observed that the English language 
and the English nation have developed together. The impor- 
tance of language derives mainly from its being the carrier of 
traditions. As political cataclysms overtook Poland on account 
of the aggressive designs of neighbouring states, language pre- 
served the sense of independence of the Polish people. Ancient 
history illustrated how the strength of a state was reflected in 
the vitality of the language: the language of ancient Greece or 
Egypt developed or decayed with the kismet of those states. 
Of course, a nationality may exist despite linguistic differences ; 
the Swiss nationality is multi-lingual. 

Government. Diverse groups may be welded togetlher»to 
form a nationality by the habit of obeying the same govern- 
ment. Submission* to a common authority for a long time 
may forge strong bonds and ultimately bring into being a 
nationality. This factor has operated to keep together the 
people in England, Scotland and Wales. But it does not . 
necessarily lead to the formation of a nationality.*. The Austro- 
Hurtgarian Empire was perpetually menaced by separatist 
nationalities and it totally disintegrated after the first World 
Wa‘r. 
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Tradition and Sentiment. None of these factors dis- 
cussed above necessarily produces a nationality wliich is 
essentially a matter of feeling. This feeling is nourished by 
tradition which may be interpreted as a mixture of all these 
factors. Nationality implies a frame of mind among the 
members of the nationality. Memories of the past, of battles 
lost and won, of principles tested and accepted, form a heritage 
that the members strive to maintain at present. Music, 
literature and folklore perpetuate historical memories acting 
as a cohesive force. One striking illustration of the strength of 
historical traditions was provided by the Czechs who became a 
state in 1918 softer three centuries of alien domination. Qf 
course, all historical events cannot be considered as rich in- 
heritances; a nationality draws its inspirations from those 
which add to its glory; the Americans remember how success- 
fully they fought the British for independence, the Englishmen 
remind themselves how they fought France in different ages. 
If suitable historical traditions propping up national sentiment 
are lacking, they would be invented ; the Nazi party in Germany 
cultivated many myths to stimulate the national ambition of 
Germans and convince them of their mission to dominate the 
world. 

Symbols. Various symbols are used to represent national 
tradition and impress it upon the public mind. The national 
flag is an important symbol of nationality, a focus of national 
sentiment. Members of the nationality adore the flag which 
appears to be identical with a portion of humanity. The 
national anthem is another universal symbol; men prove their 
allegiance to it and stand up while listening to it. ‘ Jana Gana 
Mana ’ is in India a rallying point for national feeling. Uni- 
forms of armed forces constitute another symbol. Troops dis- 
play masses of flags and their bands play the national anthem 
during parades on such occasions as Independence Days, 
thereby heightening the national consciousness. A state 
preparing for war and trying to enlist mass support for the war 
may use such symbols too often and too spectacularly, as did 
Nazi Germaijy. • Memories of national beroes, their exploits 
and legends built around them, are very effective symbols; 
remembrance of Nelson in England, Napoleon in France, 
Washington in the U.S.A., Gnvour in Italy, Gandhi in Bidia 
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stirs up national feelings. A slogan like ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ’ in France, or a shrine like Lenin’s tomb in the 
U.S.S.R. are vital symbols keeping alive national sentiments 
and perpetuating the national tradition. 

Development of Nationalism 

The nature of nationalism has been best described by Hans 
Kohn. He writes : ‘ Nationalism is a state of mind, permeating 
the large majority of a people and claiming to permeate all 
its members; it recognizes the nation-state as the ideal form 
of political organization and the nationality as the source of 
all creative cultural energy and economic well-being. The 
supreme loyalty of man is therefore due to his owp nationality, 
as his own life is supposedly rooted in and made possible by 
its welfare.’ The evolution of nationalism took place over 
many centuries, a large number of factors creating it and 
changing its form in the course of time. 

Nationalism has its roots in group-consciousness manifested 
in the feeling of tribal solidarity. But a tribe is not a nation; 
a tribe does not have the political machinery and the cultural 
treasures characterizing a modern nation. In the ancient 
days, however, national sentiment was discernible in some 
peoples, e.g., the Jews. The Jews believed they were a •pre- 
eminent people and they looked down upon the idolaters. As 
the Roman Empire flourished, ideas of national diflerentiation, 
if any, vanished; the aims of the Empire were cosmopolitan, 
not national. The growth of Christianity had a similar effect; 
the ideal of universal brotherhood preached by Christianity 
was opposed to the formation of national separatism. The 
ideal of a universal state was kept alive by the Empire and the 
Papacy during the Middle Ages. Subservience to a coilimgJi 
political authority and allegiance to a common religious faith 
remained the ideal. , But almost never did the ideal completely 
materialize. Emperors, Kings and Popes were often engaged 
in combats negating the ideal of the universal state. But the^ 
did not fight one another out of regard for any national cause. 

Western Europe was the progenitor of modern nationalism. 
Absojute monarchies appeared in Europe from the 16th to 
the 18th centuries and laid the foundations of nation-states. 
Thetmonarchs gained ascendancy by overpowering the feudal 
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lords and gradually accumulated absolute authority. As the 
monarchs consolidated their authority over different realms 
the people ruled by them came to have an awareness of differ- 
ences between peoples governed by different monarchs. 
Loyalty to different rulers tended to foster national separatism^ 
This was intensified by the growth of vernacular literature dis- 
placing Latin as the universal language. The Renaissance 
fostered an individualist attitude that struck at the roots of 
spiritual unity which the mediaeval church sought to establish ^ 
it emphasized the differences between entities marching to 
nationhood. The Reformation gave a great impetus to 
‘growing nation-states by its doctrine of national churches and 
national rulers. The rise of the commercial middle clas'Ses. 
encouraged national mercantilism. All these factors combined 
to emphasize national peculiarities and exclusiveness. Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Spain and Switzerland were the fully 
developed nation-states first emerging in Europe. But the 
impact of nationalism was not keenly felt till the late 18th 
century. In the days of feudalism people had to fight on 
accoiftit of dynastic rivalries. Later on they were impelled 
to fight by religious convictions or fanaticism. But not before 
the partition of Poland in 1772 did the people fight as nations. 
The partition of Poland highlighted the issue of self-determi- 
nation for less powerful yjeoples whom the aggressive foreign 
rulers intended to use as pawns. 

The French Revolution was an important landmark in the 
evolution of nationalism. The term ‘ nation ’ came to have a 
new significance during the Revolution. I'he nation meant 
the people who faced an irresponsible monarch and asserted 
the rights of the nation in rebelling against that monarch. The 
«tat9 was no longer a property of the king; the king’s benevo- 
lence or paternalism was not taken foi granted by the people.. 
The people refused to be treat<'d as neither possessing nor 
deserving power. They asserted their collective will so that the 
state could be organized according to popular will. The 
Nation revolted against the arbitrary monarch and endowed the 
country with a pew personality. In another way the French 
Revolution nurtured the flowering of national sentimgnt in 
Europe. It paved the way for Napoleonic imperialism. 
Napoleon subjugated territories in Europe while professigig to> 
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plant the ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity outside 
France; resistance to Napoleon’s ventures aroused national 
feeling in many parts of Europe. 

In Germany a new meaning of the term ‘ nation ’ was popu- 
lar as Fichte theorized that the nation was a spirit which would 
materialize itself. The nation was the soul of the people. 
Fichte said in ‘ The Addresses to the German Nation ’ (1807) 
that the people should be consumed by the fire of patriotism 
and the individual should joyfully sacrifice himself for the 
nation. The individuals were exhorted to submerge them- 
selves in the nation. Fichte was the prophet of extreme 
nationalism. He taught Germans plainly and unashamedly 
that ‘ to have character and to be a German undoubtedly 
mean the same ’. 

In the 19th century the tone of nationalism was not aggres- 
sive, especially before the seventies. Its dominant theme 
was the demand for political independence and unity of 
every nation. Mazzini, the Italian patriot, emphasized the 
■spirit of liberal nationalism in his writings. He preached that 
the love of humanity was but a necessary outcome of the love 
for one’s country; service to the home country in accordance 
with true principles would mean service to humanity; that 
while a man worked in his own country, the results ofhis 
activities must benefit mankind. The romantic movement 
in the 19th century considerably heightened the national 
consciousness. Every country enjoyed a national pride in 
handling the products of the romantic movement — sagas, 
legends, literature. The romantic writers brought to the 
forefront the virtues of their nations. The romantic poets 
inspired the people to rise up against oppression and pri- 
vilege. Throughout Europe in the 19th century national! tiQ^" 
attempted to liberate themselves from alien overlords. Insur- 
rections broke out in Poland and Italy; the Belgians rebelled 
against union with the Hutch and became independent in 1831. 
The Greeks rose up against Turkey; other states intervenet^ 
and in 1827 the Greeks earned independence. Nationalist 
revolutions exploded in several countries in 1848. , The revolts 
did not immediately satisfy nationalist ambitions, but they 
•surely strengthened the spirit of nationalism. The unification 
of Itily and Germany marked the triumph of that spirit. 
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The Balkan nationalities revolted against Turkey. The treaty 
of Berlin (1878) recognized the Independence of Montenegro^ 
Rumania and Serbia. 

The 20th century has witnessed a large and rapid increase 
in the number of nation-states. The first World War 
led to the emergence of new states in Europe; some nationali- 
ties realized their aspirations although there was much dis- 
affection caused by the fact that all the members of one nation- 
ality could not be unified under a singly state due to political, 
geographical or economic reasons. After the second World 
.War the pace of creation of nation-states quickened as the 
former colonicj in Asia and Africa began to gain independence. 
The multiplication of nation-states is a welcome sign as it 
indicates the liquidation of colonialism. But by increasing the 
possibilities of friction it may be a source of danger. 

Nationalism in Asia and Africa 

The nationalist upsurge in Asia and Africa is a major 
phenomenon in the 20th century. The people of Asia and 
Africa have revolted against Western dominance and asserted 
their right to political self-determination. Their revolts 
have close affinity with nationalist uprisings in 19th-century 
Europe directed against the Turkish Empire or the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

The consolidation and progress of Western imperialism 
served to stimulate national consciousness among the people of 
Asia and Africa in many ways. The Western rule brought 
Western technology which was applied to effect vast improve- 
ments in transport and communications. The people came 
nearer to one another as distances were annihilated. The 
Eolation of the people living in different parts of the same coun- 
try tended to break down. As contacts between the people 
multiplied a sense of national unity be^an to dawn in their 
minds. This was intensified by the introduction of Western 
education. Western education led to a study of Western 
writings that instilled nationalist ideas in the minds of the 
people. W*stefti literature was also the vehicle of the princi- 
ples of liberty and self-government. The people in cdlonies 
felt that they would be justified in demanding the self-rule 
glorified in Western writings. Many Europeans having. a 
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humanitarian outlook, who came to the colonies as teachers 
or missionaries, preached the same ideas. 

Western technology, in order mainly to serve Western econo- 
mic interests, was applied to develop the colonies economically. 
It had mixed results. While there were significant improve- 
ments in public health measures, transport and education, 
many traditional economic activities in colonies were destroyed 
so that European industries could make large-scale profits. 
The disparity between the standards of living of the natives 
and the Western rulers became too prominent. The colonial 
people began to think that self-government would grant themr 
tht same high standard of living which was then exclusively 
enjoyed by Europeans. The resentment againlst Europeafa 
rule — and it strengthened national consciousness incalculably — 
deepened as Europeans were often cruel to natives in their 
personal behaviour. The law courts established by Europeans 
were, of course, again to the colonies — but frequently they could 
not provide any remedy against the inhuman injustices com- 
mitted on the people by Europeans. • 

The example of Japan defeating Russia in 1905 stirred the 
nationalist impulses of the colonial people. It appeared that 
European powers were not invincible, that a country had qnly 
to master Western technique in order to secure liberation from 
foreign rule and oppression. Japan demonstrated that the 
non-European peoples were capable of learning the Western 
technique and applying it successfully in internal reconstruc- 
tion and wars against Europeans. The myth of European 
superiority vanished. Western prestige suffered an irreparable 
injury. The Chinese Revolution of 1911 refreshed nationalist 
fervour by emphasizing the need for internal reforms furthqring^ 
national welfare; it was a signal for being alert to the urgeitt 
necessity of national unity and national reorganization. 

The first World W*ar .strengthened the case for national self- 
determination. As the Allies formulated their war aims they 
gave a priority to the right of oppressed nationalities for self* 
determination. In fact, the end of the war saw the emergence 
of new states in Europe consecrating the principle; of national 
self-government. The colonies and dependencies were dis- 
illusioned as the Allies did not transfer power in Asia and Africa 
in- deference to this much-vaunted principle. The European 
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powers proceeded to grant some constitutional reforms to the 
colonies as popular agitations became stronger. But reforms 
were too slow, half-hearted and often insignificant. They 
could not solve the fundamental problem of self-government; 
they were not even good sedatives; they merely whetted the 
appetite for further reforms. Sometimes constitutional changes 
introduced reluctantly by the colonial power served to demon- 
strate the capacity of dependent peoples for self-government. 
Much to the chagrin of rulers, the notion that these peoples 
were unfit for independence was dispelled. And the people 
felt all the more justified in clamouring for a quick cessation 
of alien domination. 

•The self-colifideuce of subjugated nationalities was increased 
during the first World War when many of them were asked to 
aid the war-effort of the Allies. They provided substantial 
assistance to the European powers and expected rewards in. the 
shape of decisive steps towards self-government. During the 
second World War also they were called upon to help the 
Allies. » Many colonies were the theatres of war and suffered 
terribly in a conflict which they did not engineer. During 
the second World War the prestige of European powers reached 
its nadir on account of the dramatic success of Japan in ousting 
them from South-East Asia. Japan’s victory was shortlived. 
But it uprooted the fear-complex of dependent peoples vis-a-vis 
Europeans. The collapse of European powers before the 
advancing armies of Japan and Germany delighted these 
peoples in Asia and Africa vicariously; they were glad to see 
their masters tasting foreign domination. The liquidation of 
the authority of colonial powers (e.g., France, which had colo- 
nies iij both Africa and Asia) gave a chance to the nationalists 
who worked tirelessly to further the nationalist cause. 

In this connection it is worthwhile to examine the impact 
of the Japanese rule on nationalism in l^oufh-East Asia during 
the second World War. Japan’s success, however temporary, 
undermined Western prestige especially as Japan scored land- 
» slide victories. During the period of Japanese overlordship 
Asians receivefd a valuable training in self-government. As 
European officers fled, or were killed or imprisoned, Aaans 
were promoted to higher jobs. Japan introduced a meagre 
of self-government in order to promote the loyalty of Asians 
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to a projected Japanese-led Asian co-prosperity sphere. Some- 
times they were compelled to hand over administrative tasks 
to local officers which they themselves could not perform owing 
to the language barrier. The Japanese also gave military 
training to Asians with the aim of employing them against 
Western powers. Japan was ultimately defeated, but Asians 
utilized the military training against Eu?;opeans who sought to 
reimpose colonial rule. The Japanese, in a fit of disillusion- 
ment after the surrender, left arms and ammunitions in the 
hands of the people. Sometimes they did so deliberately 
so that their enemies, i.e., the Western powers, would have ,a 
%ough time in subjugating armed Asians. Sometimes the 
more militant groups among nationalists organized raids .on 
Japanese depots and captured arms. Besides, the steady 
stream of Japanese-sponsored anti-Western propaganda stimu- 
lated further the hatred of Asians towards their European 
masters. Japan was thus a great catalyst in the invigoration 
of nationalist movements in South-East Asia. 

The period since the end of the second World Vyar has 
witnessed a procession of states in Asia and Africa gaining 
freedom, while the intensity of struggle and suffering, the 
duration and hardness of bargaining prior to ultimate libera- 
tion, varied from case to case. After independence statesmen 
of these countries find it a trying job to provide a characteristic 
content to their particular nationalisms. They find it difficult 
to fabricate or patch up a body of distinctively national ideals, 
attitudes and myths. They have to establish political, social 
and economic institutions suiting the requirements of the age — 
the indigenous institutions existing before the advent of the 
colonial era are often hopelessly outdated. The national lan- 
guage, too, is a source of embarrassment to many of these *state*s- 
men — in some cases there is no well-formed language; in some 
others there are ifiore than one competing for the coveted 
status of the national language and creating much tension. 
Statesmen in the newly independent countries of Asia aqd 
Africa have quickly discovered that it is not easy to eradicate , 
all the evils which in the past were calmly bhamed on the colo- 
nial* powers. Sometimes, as excuses for lack of achievement 
in the post-liberation age, the statesmen in their speeches and 
\^ritings fall back conveniently upon anti-Western jargons 
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which are not so relevant today. Thus, even <ifter the achieve- 
ment of freedom, nationalism in Asia and Africa often wears 
an anti-Western outlook. 

The Right of National Self-Determination 

The demand for self-determination by nationalities poses 
important problems in international relations. In ancient 
times and in the Middle Ages people belonging to different 
language and culture groups (i.e., to different nationalities, 
one can say) lived under the control of the same government 
in an empire or a feudal state. In the modern age different 
nationality-groups have each frequently asserted their desire 
to jittain statehood on their own account and refused to believe 
that it is possible to live peacefully under a government domi- 
nated by members of a different nationality. The first World 
War markedly encouraged this tendency on the part of nation- 
alities to have their own government, although it had also 
been apparent in the 19th century when many Balkan 
states attained their independence. The war aims formulated 
by the Allies upheld the right of national self-determination ; it 
was stated that small nations had as much right to determine 
their government as large nations. It must not be supposed 
that fhe Allies were champions of the rights of oppressed nation- 
alities simply for the b'-nefit of those nationalities. They 
wanted to capture the support of the people in their own 
countries to the war which had such a noble aim. They also 
embarrassed the enemy states which included within their 
boundaries many discontented nationalities which were incited 
to rebel. 

Wilson’s ‘ Fourteen Points ’ contained an affirmation of the 
ri^t df self-determination for the nationalities of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The Paris Peace Conference of 1919 tried to 
enforce the right of self-determination. New states came into 
existence. Boundaries were fixed with meticulous care. But 
it was found impossible to implement the principle of self- 
determination and carve out states in such a way as to keep all 
* the nationalities satisfied. Nationalities were often intermixed, 
and it was impossible to place all the members of a nationality 
within the geographical limits of one state; that required the 
large-scale transfer of populations and involved numevDus 
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intractable problems. Again, in drawing the boundaries of a 
state, economic and military factors had to be taken into 
account; nationalities would themselves grumble if they were 
not given economically and militarily viable states; but this 
might compel them to co-exist with other nationalities in the 
same state. The victors, moreover, could not be blamed if 
they tried to safeguard their own interests and weaken Germany 
by transferring many Germans to alien domination in Alsace, 
the Polish Corridor and the Tyrol. They also arranged 
plebiscites ostensibly in order to realize the principle of self- 
determination ; in many cases it was suspected, however, that 
|hese plebiscites would result in a further diminution of the 
territories of ex-enemy states. Plebiscites are not always., in 
fact, proper instruments for translating the right of self-determi- 
nation into practice. Voters may be swayed by temporary fears 
and superstitions, especially after a war, and fail to express their 
genuine preferences. They may also be the victims of terrorism 
and bribery vitiating the results of a plebiscite. 

The problem of national self-determination leads to other 
related complicated issues. A nationality which has earned 
statehood may be discontented over the fate of some members 
of the same nationality living under foreign rule. The Italians 
achieved final unification in 1870; but they were pertUrbed 
about Italians under Austrian overlordship in the Tyrol and 
Trentino. They wanted to liberate these Italians and bring 
them under Italian control. For the next fifty years and more 
Italian diplomacy was often guided by this supreme objective 
of * liberation ’. Italy’s entry into the first World War on the 
side of the Allies was dictated by the promise of the Allies to 
restore to Italy, in case of a victory, the areas under Austrian 
rule coveted by her. France, similarly, wanted to ‘anpfix 
Alsace-Lorraine which was torn off by Bismarck in 1871. 
After 1919, again, Germany wanted to recover Alsace-Lorraine 
from France; she alsd wanted to annex other territories in- 
habited by Germans, e.g.. Upper Silesia, Danzig, the Tyr^l, 
the western portions of Czechoslovakia, etc. Nationalist , 
aspirations assume more dangerous dimensions^ as they grow 
into* pan-nationalistic movements. There was, for instance, a 
Pan-German movement visualizing the integration of all 
Gefmans living in foreign states into an enlarged Germany. 
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The existence of national minorities within a nation-state is 
another problem associated with attempts to fulfil nationalist 
aspirations. The Roman Empire demonstrated how men 
having different languages, religions and belonging to different 
races, could live together peacefully under the same political 
authority. The era of nationalism, however, found over- 
zealous patriots trying to assimilate national minorities 
forcibly, if necessary. In the 19th century Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Russia and Turkey tried to coerce national minori- 
ties and extinguish their national identity. These states 
thought that the loyalty of national minorities was not depend- 
able and that minorities might conspire with foreign states t(^ 
undermine their authority. As national minorities were 
alarmed to note that they were being compelled to renounce 
their identity, they resisted with all the deterjnination and 
organization they could muster. This could produce a spiral 
of resistance, coercion, resistance and so on, leading sometiihes 
to international tensions and conflicts. 

After the first World War attempts were made to safeguard 
the rights of such minorities by treaties. The Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919 adopted the technique of international 
control: new states would be bound by treaties guaranteeing 
protection to minorities; the League of Nations would see to the 
observance of treaty obligations. The treaties sought to 
guarantee individual rights including equality before the law, 
equal enjoyment of civil and political rights, equitable oppor- 
tunities in education and employment. But experience showed 
that a treaty was useless if the minority, which was deprived 
of protection, had no state in the council of the League of 
Nations to plead for it. In fact, treaties could not ensure pro- 
tection to minorities, and there were states bound by no treaty 
at all. They were free to repudiate the rights of minorities. 
In 1925 Lithuania proposed that fhe obligations to minorities 
should be universalized; the proposal waS not accepted by the 
Lq^gue. The fate of Jews living in Germany was most terrible. 
J^Jo treaty bound Germany to respect the legitimate rights of 
Jews (and it is almost certain that Hitler would not have 
been deterred by any such treaty). • 

It is apparent, therefore, that the eflbrts to satisfy nationalist 
aspirations in the shape of the demands for self-determinatidn^ 
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for annexing areas inhabited by members of the same nationa- 
lity, for assimilating national minorities within the nation-state 
in order to ensure national solidarity — all are fruitful sources 
of intranationeil and international tensions, of rebellions and 
wars. Power-loving politicians, in particular, may employ 
national slogans to further their territorial ambitions. 

One Nation, One State. Enough has been said above to 
expose the impracticability and dangers of any scheme to 
create states which contain the members of one nationality 
exclusively. We may now refer to the opinions of Mill and 
Acton on mono-national states. Mill thinks that a country 
including different nationalities faces a demise of democratic 
government ; such a country will be unable to stistain a united 
public opinion, on account of irreconcilable differences between 
nationalities, and free institutions will not survive. Mill’s 
thesis is, however, demolished by the example of Switzerland. 
There are three dominant nationalities (French, German, 
Italian) in Switzerland; they have lived peacefully, enjoying a 
representative government and exhibiting no dearth of fellow- 
feeling. 

Acton, as against Mill, held a contrary view. In his opinion 
the union of several nationalities in one state is a bulwark 
of self-government. The existence of more than one nation- 
ality is an insurance against the attempts of a state to encroach 
upon freedom. When there are different nationalities within 
the same state, there are several focii of popular sentiments and 
loyalties. People are more easily led to think that all their 
loyalty is not due to the state; they are constantly alerted by 
the diversity of national customs and become convinced that 
the state has no right to regulate all their activities. They will 
be less prone to surrender their private rights to the statfe. In a 
mono-national state the people may be more submissive as the 
restraints upon the state are less in number; restraints upon the 
state in a multi-natiortal state flow from the need to balance the 
interests of several national groups and to tolerate a larger 
number of associations. A multi-national state tests the capa- 
city of the rulers to permit social freedoms- which do not en- 
darger the security of the state. It is also a security of popular 
freedom as the people, aware of different centres of opinions and 
loy^alties, are not entranced by the picture of a single supreme 
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authority promoting servility. Acton further says that civi- 
Kzed life requires a combination of different nationalities in one 
rtate. Society cannot advance if nationalities, as much as 
individuals, abandon all intercourse with fellow-nationalities. 
If a nationality is losing intellectual vitality or organizational 
capacity, it may restore its abilities by remaining in contact 
with a superior nationality. The fusion of nationalities in a 
state results in a fertilizing transmission of capabilities by one 
nationality to another. The entire country benefits from the 
process of regeneration. 

. Acton’s views, however, are not tenable in all circumstances. 
A dissatisfied nationality within a multi-national state cannoto 
enrich civilization. Its own cultural traditions will be threat- 
ened by the absorbing zeal of the dominant nationality in that 
state ; it will itself menace the authority of the state by starting 
conspiracies and revolts. When Turkey tried to suppress 
the Balkan nationalities in the 19th century, she was not 
promoting the cause of humanity; when the Balkan nationali- 
ties freed themselves from the Turkish yoke and erected separate 
states they got a chance for civilized living. It was also a 
safeguard of international amity. Acton himself realized the 
limitations of his views. He wrote: ‘ A state which is in- 
competent to satisfy different races condemns itself; a state 
which labours to neutralize, to absorb, or to expel them, 
destroys its vitality; a state which does not include them is 
destitute of the chief basis of self-government.’ 

Nationalism, War and Internationalism 

History has repeatedly revealed that a nationality may not 
be satisfied with gaining a state; the energy and self-confidence 
it has exercised and acquired in the process of attaining state- 
hood spurs it to conquests abroad. It resented the oppression 
of a foreign nationality in the past; after it liberates itself from 
that oppression it quickly forgets its injuries and becomes an 
oppressor. Nationalism becomes the progenitor of conflicts 
And conquests. In the 15th century France pounced upon 
Italy while the*melnory of the struggle with. England for inde- 
pendence was still very fresh. Napoleon subjugated 
tyrannized over the Germans; the Germans staged an uprising 
in 1813 which could be taken to be the real beginning of Ger-* 
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man nationalism. Napoleon was defeated. But German 
enterprise and pride could not be satisfied without launching a 
career of foreign conquests which produced and aggravated 
many conflicts in the 19th and 20th centuries. It has some- 
times been observed that French nationalism was a major cause 
of the second World War. 

Nationalism becomes the enemy of internationalism and the 
breeding ground of interminable wars when it stands for a 
policy to expand the power and prosperity of the nation by any 
means. ‘ The Prince ’ of Machiavelli preached unabashedly 
that the ruler was entitled to employ all sorts of force, intrigue, 
.lies and treachery in order to extend his power. A modern 
statesman may embark upon aggressive wars and plead that his 
policy is guided by considerations of national security and 
honour. During the period between the two world wars the 
Nazi and Fascist dictators erected a gigantic military machinery 
in' their countries obviously at the expense of the peoples’ 
standard of living. In order to procure popular faith in their 
policies they cleverly tried to arouse popular fanaticism. They 
impressed the unsuspecting masses with the image of nations, 
powerful and glorious, trampling upon other nations. The 
‘ nation ’ was a shibboleth with which they sought to sanctify 
their crimes. 

Today, however, the statesmen cannot afford to be as licen- 
tious as they were previously in waging wars in the name of 
nationalism. The cost of war is rising everyday and constitutes 
a curb on the most aggressive of statesmen. The destructive 
power of weapons has also increased tremendously. Megaton 
bombs can wipe out a country in no time. Missiles may spread 
devastation even before the victims are aware of it. It is, 
therefore, less likely today that the myth of the nation ViU ' be 
utilized to provoke large-scale hostilities which may culminate 
in a nuclear war and the collapse of civilization. A. statesman, 
however anxious he may be to expand the power of the nation, 
is doubtful whether he will reach victory or co-destructionfby 
means of a war. The nuclear age demands a new diplomacy, 
Its one aim should be to avoid a war. This may^have, of course, 
an^ unfortunate consequence. Legitimate nationalist aspira- 
tions may be left unsatisfied due to the fear of a nuclear war. 

^ nationalism today, on account of phenomenal advances 
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in technology, does not find it safe to inspire conflicts, the 
prospects of internationalism would appear to be brighter. 
Internationalism is aided nowadays by the irrevocable econo- 
mic interdependence of nations; technological advances have 
increased the benefits of this interdependence, and on the eco- 
nomic plane internationalism has taken a big leap forward. 
In the case of Western European states which are trying to 
achieve a remarkable degree of economic integration the cause 
of internationalism has been impressively advanced. It may 
also be suggested that the culture of almost any nation is in- 
fluenced by an awareness of moral obligations to a commu- 
nity wider than the national community. Another creatit^ 
pQwer pushing mankind towards internationalism is the fear of 
mutual destruction in a nuclear war (which we have already dis- 
cussed). All these forces for internationalism arc strengthened 
by the unequivocal desire of the common man everywhere in 
the world ; he hates war even if he is not aware of the mani- 
fold implications of internationalism. He does not know how 
to construct the complex machinery for the consummation of 
internationalism; but he is anxious to have it. To translate 
the desire of the common man into a working international 
system is an extremely difficult job; but it is also an urgent 
job flemanding constant attention and energetic exploration. 

World Government. Does the need for and progress towards 
internationalism bring world government within the realm of 
possibility ? It is impossible to answer this question either in 
the affirmative or in the negative. But the search for an answer 
will indicate the problems involved and the extent of man’s 
capacity to solve them in the immediate or distant future. 

It is pertinent to assume that the international community 
will be able to achieve stable and lasting peace if there is a 
world government having a monopoly of force, just as within 
the natiqnal community there is a national government en- 
joying a monopoly of force, and checkirfg effectively any threat 
tp general peace. But it means a stupendous transfer of 
function from national governments to a world government. 
The police force»or the army employed by the world govern- 
ment must derive its authority from the entire world 
community. This will be a very big step to take. Those 
who are over-enthusiastic about internationalism may think 
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glibly that to achieve world government is not difficult. They 
will ignore all its implications. They will even welcome an 
authoritarian world government. But such a government may 
only enforce a soulless peace throughout the world. All as- 
pects of the social, economic and political life will be minutely 
controlled so that rebellions may not germinate. This may be 
a workable system, but not one in which the people are happy. 
To constitute the contemplated world government on a de- 
mocratic basis will be in the present circumstances an im- 
possible task. 

If the people are to live happily under a world government, 
tJie steps towards that cannot be drastic. Popular sentiments 
and emotions must undergo revolutionary changes : the process 
will have to be slow. It will take a long time before the world 
community, like the national community of today, can evoke 
the deepest loyalty of the people and become the focus of their 
passions, hopes and fears. A long period of peace, during 
which the people are impressed by tangible advantages in the 
economic, educational and other fields springing fronj inter- 
national arrangements, is a basic need. Then, by means of 
proper education an international consciousness may be roused 
in the people. They will be cured of misgivings about sub- 
ordination to a world government and become accustomed to 
the idea of looking upon themselves as world citizens. 

Those who formulate schemes of world government often 
use nationalism as the whipping boy. But, while we under- 
line the merits of internationalism, we must not regard na- 
tionalism as an unmixed evil. There is no doubt that in many 
ways nationalism has elevated human character. It has in- 
spired people to work for progress in the realms of arts and 
sciences, music and literature. In enriching the natioRail 
heritage it has served humanity. National sentiment has 
spurred individuals* to secure advantages for the nation at the 
expense of personal iriterests. It grants men a consciousness 
of participating in a joint effort; it increases their self-cov- 
fidence and urges them to utilize their talents. The rise of 
national consciousness in Italy, Greece or Czechoslovakia in 
the «19th and 20th centuries was marked by cultural regene- 
ration. Civilization will suffer if, in the quest for an 
iptA'national order, the distinctiveness of national cultures is 
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wiped out. Civilisation has often progressed owing to the 
interplay of different cultures. If the characters of individuals 
— in order to strengthen allegiance to a world government 
— are moulded uniformly, it will eliminate the sense of dis- 
tinction in individuals and deaden their faculties. Prophets 
of internationalism must not think of a complete integration of 
all cultures and the disappearance of nationalism. They 
should remember that even within the national community 
differences between groups with varying cultures have not 
been dissolved, nor is such dissolution desirable. Differences 
between the Scottish and the Welsh in England are not negli- 
gible. They have their own psychological bonds. If these 
bonds are cut down in a craze for uniformity, they will be 
psychologically rootless and socially irresponsible. A world 
government, concerned with an embarrassing Variety of cul- 
tures, cannot afford to ignore these considerations. Habits 
and consciousness pertaining to man’s membership of the 
smaller community cannot be disregarded if his loyalty to a 
larger community is to be built up. The social spirit is daily 
cultivated within the smaller community; only then can it 
pervade the wider community. Man is the fundamental and 
the irreducible unit of society; any system that does not 
satisTy his basic urges cannot be preferred to the present 
one. 

It is not practicable to initiate internationalism by asphyxiat- 
ing nationalism. Any step towards a world order must at 
present be taken with caution ; it must not run counter to the 
national well-being of a people; it must not threaten the secu- 
rity of a nation. Otherwise, the limited co-operation and 
understanding achieved by rival states may be vitiated and 
tlvJ goal of a stable world order will recede further. Any 
abrupt attempt to persuade nations to change their way of 
life and submit to a supra-national government will evoke sus- 
picions and retard the progress of international solidarity. In- 
ternationalism must embrace nationalism as an essential in- 
gredient; it must develop the virtues of nationalism, checking 
its excesses; oi*it will degenerate into chaotic cosmopolitanism. 
Internationalism cannot be expected to grow in the gravef^ard 
of nationalism. 
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Chapter XXII 

RELATIONS OF NATIONS 

The frontiers of ‘ international relations ’ appear to be endless. 
Relations of nations, in the widest sense, include the constant 
interplay of the actions of statesmen and ordinary individuals, 
of commercial and cultural organizations in various countries. 
^Usually, when we talk about ‘ relations of nations ’, we refer 
to relations between states. This is not without some just^i- 
c^tion: the activities of individuals and associations, political, 
economic or cultural, are regulated, in the ultimate analysis, 
by their governments. The governments also have to take the 
most crucial decisions about war and peace. 

States continually try to extend their power and prestige. 
Relations among them are always dynamic, calling for fre- 
quent reforq^ulations of national policies. The policy of a 
state may change when there is a change of government within 
that state. Scientific and technological progress may vitally 
alter the policy of a state. New ideologies may permeate 
stafe policies producing realignments among nations. A be- 
wildering variety of factors shapes the relations of nations and 
changes them with kaleidoscopic rapidity. We may select 
some of the fundamental forces and factors affecting inter- 
national relations in order to have a glimpse of their essence. 

I. Power Politics 

It is extremely difficult to define ‘ power * which is a general 
*^rm. It means a capacity to gratify a desire or to secure an 
objective, by coercion if necessary. Some may complain that 
--the phrase ‘ power politics ’ contains a superfluity, for power 
and politics are inseparable. But the term derives its signi- 
^cance from the fact that in stable national communities the 
role of power, implying a capacity and readiness to coerce, is 
much less obvious and much less frequent than in the inter- 
national community. In national affairs, especially in*a de- 
mocratic community, personal contacts and persuasion, elec- 
tioneering and peaceful conversion to one’s own view^ 
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a much more prominent and effective role than in international 
affairs. While it is impossible to provide an exact definition 
of ‘ power politics we can refer to some implications of the 
terms as applied to the relations of nations. It signifies the 
attempt of a sta*te to realize an objective overruling the objec- 
tion or active opposition by other states. Of course, the state 
cannot hope to gain the objective if it has no capacity to use 
physical might. It does not have to employ that force always; 
when it sends a diplomatic note to a foreign state it need not 
necessarily attach an ultimatum. But in crucial diplomatic 
bargaining the settlement is usually governed by the relative, 
coercive strength of the negotiating states. If the powers of 
the states are more or less evenly matched, negotiations a»e 
likely to lead to a compromise. If there is a marked disparity 
of power between the negotiating parties, the settlement will 
almost surely be favourable to the party that is mightier. 
The U.S.S.R. is one of the two super-powers in the modem 
world ; Hungary is a weak state. Relations between Hungary 
and the U.S.S.R. must, in the last instance, be governed by 
the overwhelming military superiority of the U.S.S.R. (and 
this was clearly demonstrated in 1956 when Soviet militarists 
suppressed the Hungarian revolt). This does not mean that 
the U.S.S.R. is constantly using force against Hungary, but 
the possibility that superior force may be used will always 
affect the policy of the weak state towards the stronger state. 

Nationalism (we have already discussed it) is a manifesta- 
tion of power politics; nation-states seek to expand their power 
and influence, while employing the slogan of nationalism. Im- 
perialism is another manifestation of power politics (which we 
will discuss in this chapter). Power in itself may be regaj’ded 
as non-moral; it is merely a means to realize ends of various 
kinds which may be classified as moral or immoral. It is not 
desirable to worship* power as an end in itself, as do* the mi-' 
litarists; this will foster aggressive combats. Nor is it neces- 
sary, as some pacifists insist, to deprecate all forms of the us® 
of power; for power has an immense potentiality for good; it 
may have to be employed for curbing evils or’imtnorality. A 
state tannot afford to destroy all its power; it may be overrun 
by an aggressive neighbour. Internationalists argue that sepa- 
rate states should be barred from exercising power which 
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should be reposed in a world organization for the purpose of 
maintaining peace. But conditions for the successful imple- 
mentation of this ideal have not yet emerged. 

Ideas have a tremendous power; physical force is not the 
only form of power. Power politics among States is often a 
war of ideas, a battle to capture human minds. States em- 
ploy propaganda techniques to cement the allegiance of their 
own citizens to their policies, and to corrode the morale of citi- 
fens in enemy states and their loyalty to their states. Before 
the second World War the hurricane of Nazi propaganda swept 
Europe. Ideas are directly addressed to individuals; hence 
propaganda war must be regarded as an important aspect of 
ptpwer politics. Since the end of the second World War the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are engaged in a gigantic propa- 
ganda duel; they are ceaselessly harping on the comparative 
merits and demerits of the democratic and the communist 
ways of life. The importance of the battle of ideas as a form 
of power politics has appreciably increased today on account 
of the,growing realization that rivalries and jealousies of states 
must not overflow into a nuclear war threatening instanta- 
rfeous annihilation; for mutual safety these should be confined 
to propaganda barrages. 

Strategies of Power Politics 

Next, let us consider the important strategies of power 
politics. 

Isolationism. If a state does not enter into political align- 
ments with other states, if it does not try to offend other states, 
it is said to be pursuing the strategy of isolationism. In times 
of war a term of international law, ‘ neutrality ’, stands for 
isolationism and is applied to the state that chooses not to 
interfere in the war between other states. 

Isolationism appears to be an innocent position a state may 
take. But it does not insure the state against offences caused 
tp it by other states. Isolationism may invite aggression if the 
state concerned does not have sufficient strength to repel a 
potential aggressor, or if it cannot hoodwink the aggressor, by 
means of propaganda, into believing that it can offer sufflCient 
resistance. By armaments or bluffs, or on account of the for- 
tunate preoccupation of a^ressive neighbours with other*ob- 
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jects, an isolationist state can remain independent. If it does 
not forsake isolationism or neutrality, if it fails to take assistance 
from other states to forestall an attack, it may be devoured by 
an expansionist state: this was the fate of Norway or Denmark 
who were weak powers and easily subjugated by Germany 
during the second World War. 

Even great powers have discovered that the efficacy of the 
strategy of isolationism and its proper field of application is 
strictly limited. If we study the foreign relations of the U.K. 
or the U.S.A. since the eighteenth century, we cannot but feel 
that the part played by isolationism is relatively unimportant.. 
There are legends of British or American isolationism; they 
do not, however, correspond to facts. Great 'Britain was 
described as isolationist so far as European politics was con- 
cerned during her war with the American colonies. She was 
looked upon as isolationist when she did not intervene in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. But these characterizations 
were misleading. The foreign policy of Great Britain even 
during these periods did not have a predominantly isolationist 
complexion; with regard to some states it was isolationist; 
but she was during the same periods actively pursuing a policy 
of colonial expansion. Sometimes, again, the isolationist pos- 
ture was the product of the balance of power strategy (wnich 
we will discuss in this chapter). On an overall view the U.K. 
has not been following an isolationist strategy since the 
18th century. The theory of splendid isolation is a myth 
if a long-term view is taken. She has joined a war whenever 
a Continental power has tried to establish hegemony over 
Europe; she has stepped in immediately to restore the balance 
of European power. She has joined a war in favour of a^ state 
with which she is bound by a treaty of alliance when another 
state has committed aggression on that ally of hers. She has 
participated in vital*Ei\ropean wars. The results of the Napo“ 
leonic wars, the first and the second World Wars have to a great 
extent been shaped by British participation, and not non- 
involvement. 

Isolationism has not also been the dominaht strategy in the 
forei^ relations of the U.S.A. (i) The neutrality maintained 
by ^^e U.S.A. in the Anglo-French wars and (ii) the Monroe 
I>>ctrine are cited as instances of U.S. isolationism. As to 
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(i) it may be stated that this neutrality did not keep the U.S.A. 
isolationist vis-a-vis Spain; Spain was systematically terrorized 
by the U.S.A. and had to grant vital concessions to the U.S.A. 
in the New World. As regards (ii) it is sufficient to observe 
that the Monroe Doctrine spoke against European interven- 
tion in the affairs of the American states. Britain, too, would 
prevent any European power from acquiring power in the New 
World that might upset the balance of power in Europe. 
British support to the Monroe Doctrine nullified U.S. isola- 
tionism; without British support the Monroe Doctrine would 
have broken down. That the U.S.A. was not an isolationist 
state could be irrefutably proved by the policy of steadily ej^ 
pending her* power and influence inside and outside the 
American hemisphere during the 19th century and the early 
part of the 20ih. She has decisively moulded the outcome 
of the first and the second World Wars. After the secpnd 
World War, she has assumed world-wide commitments in 
response to far-reaching changes in the international situation. 

Isol^ttionism has never been a dependable strategy, nor has 
it been consistently followed by a state minding its business. 
If is nearing obsolescence in an age unifying states on diverse 
matters and demanding a greater integration of their policies. 

ABiances. When a state enters into an alliance it either 
decides to start a war or to protect itself against a future war. 
It wants to be stronger than probable rivals or to compensate 
for its weakness. Alliances are encouraged by situations 
thought to be developing towards an armed conflict. A state 
can, of course, try to rely on itself and build up armaments. 
If its armament strength is equal to that of its prospective 
enemies it may be considered sufficient for defensive purposes. 
Detailed information about the armaments of foreign states is 
not available or reliable. While trying to be safe a state may 
acquire superiority in armaments although its aim was equality 
with rivals. Its rivals also will try to achieve equality and 
thp armaments race continues. But a state may not have re- 
sources to build up sufficient armaments; or it may feel con- 
fident by adding rits strength to that of another. Hence the 
state seeks an ally which is also opposed to its encltny; 
common enmity towards another state can easily forge, an 
alliance. 
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Obviously, alliances aggravate frictions. If, formerly, two 
states were potential fighters, the number increases after the 
formation of alliances. Alliances extend the area of combat. 
Alliances usually provoke counter-alliances; the international 
situation gets more complicated, and sometimes more unstable. 
Chances of war increase because alliances remove the fear of 
some states and thereby tend to make them more aggressive. A 
statesman who, in the absence of a strong ally, would strive 
painstakingly for a compromise, becomes much more inflexi- 
ble in his attitudes; with an ally, war looks less dangerous. 

Alliances create strange partnerships. The appetite of 
^'tates for alliances is revealed by the fact that basic ideological 
differences are forgotten for the sake of an alliance. Before 
the first World War France and Russia were allies; France 
was a democracy, while Russia was an autocracy. Nazi 
Germany was an inveterate adversary of Communist Russia; 
yet' they were drawn together in an alliance in 1939; each 
hoped to divert the other’s aggressiveness towards other states 
or at least to purchase neutrality in case of a war with a third 
state. When Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, the Western 
powers, in spite of their deep ideological difference with the 
Soviet Union, decided to have her as an ally so that Hitler’s 
plan of enslaving the world could be shattered. In order to 
earn safety through an alliance, almost ineradicable ideological 
divisions were frankly ignored. 

Balance of Power. Within a system of power politics 
states are expected to strive continually to maintain their 
power, or to accumulate more power. Sometimes they may 
be ambitious enough to change radically the prevalent distri- 
bution of power. The relations of states, therefore, are pre- 
destined to comprise unending tensions often exploding imo 
armed conflicts. But the strategy' of balance of power operates 
as a limitation upon power politics, mitigating the possibilities: 
of actual combat. History has repeatedly demonstrated that 
the preponderant strength of a state is almost invariably a 
threat to the security and territorial integrity of neighbouring, 
especially weak, states. If it has sufficient military and eco- 
nonic strength and the will to expand, the weaker neighbours 
may be subjugated. The strategy of balance of power is to 
(jvppose this state by creating a combination of countries that 
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can counterbalance the strength of this state; as a result of this 
strategy the state previously possessing unmatched strength 
has to face a formidable opponent, whether the opponent be 
one state or a group of states. The principle of balance of 
power is a recognition of the fact that the threat to one’s 
neighbour may ultimately be a threat to oneself; one should 
therefore combine with the neighbour to offset the strength of 
that state which is the source of danger. In order to apply 
the strategy of balance of power a state may align itself now 
vwth one grouping of forces and now with another, a state has 
to throw her weight now on one side and now on another, 
st> that there is an equilibrium between states. This would 
prevent a powerful and aggressive state from overrunning 
weaker neighbours. Anglo-German relations clearly reflect 
the strategy of balance of power in operation. Before the 
first World War Britain sided against Germany who was ag- 
gressive and bent on world domination. This policy continued 
throughout the first World War. After the war Britain sup- 
ported Germany’s rehabilitation as a counterweight to French 
policy *of keeping Germany weak. But the rise of Hitler to 
power saw Britain aligning herself against Germany. After 
the second World War British policy has once again changed 
in accordance with the balance of power strategy; Britain now 
pursues an active policy of preserving German independence 
as against the hegemonial designs of the U.S.S.R. 

Many other examples may be taken to portray more vividly 
the operation of the balance of power strategy which, as the 
writings of Polybius indicate, was known to and practised by 
ancient states. In the 15th century it was regularly em- 
ployed by the states in Italy whose addiction to corruption, 
treachery and violence inspired Machiavelli to think of a 
PAnce who would not disdain foul play but would be powerful 
enough to unify Italy. The state system in^ Italy foreshadowed 
the application of the balance of power strategy on a European 
scale. It may be admitted that in modern Europe the appli- 
cation of this principle dated from 1648; in that year the 
Thirty Years’, W^r was terminated by the Treaty of West- 
phalia which sought to establish some sort of a balanc^l^of 
power. As France tried to dominate Europe there were re- 
peated regroupiiigs of forces in Europe. Austria opposed 
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French designs by her army; Britain tried to counter French 
manoeuvres by her navy. Austria and Britain became allies 
in 1740, opposing France and Prussia. But in 1756 there took 
place a diplomatic revolution whereby Britain aligned herself 
with Prussia against Austria and France; Britain was anxious 
to preserve Prussian authority in order that the European 
balance might not be upset; Prussia became the Continental 
arm of Britain. The efficacy of the balance of power strategy 
was distinctly brought out when Napoleon almost succeeded 
in establishing a hegemony over Europe. Austria, Britain, 
Russia and Prussia formed the Grand Coalition by the Treaty 
of Chaumont in May, 1814. The separate and secret articles 
of this treaty unambiguously stated the objective to be the 
establishment of a real balance of power in Europe. Napoleon 
was crushed by the combined might of these four states; the 
balance, temporarily subverted by the luminous ascent of 
Napoleon, was restored. 

The Concert of Europe functioned during the period 1815- 
1914 as the balance of power system for Europe. Its successes 
and failures are an index of the merits and deficiencies of the 
balance of power strategy. The Concert of Europe was instru- 
mental in neutralizing Belgium, Luxembourg and Switzerland. 
It presided over the liberation of Balkan states from Turkish 
domination. It took many steps conducive to the growth of 
international law, e.g., control of international rivers, inter- 
national communications, privateering, etc. The Concert of 
Europe also exercised some supervision over the colonial entei> 
prises of European states, e.g., the Congo Conferences of 1884 
and 1890. But the Concert of Europe failed to or did not 
prevent many bilateral wars during 1815-1914; in the case of 
the Crimean War the Concert nearly broke down. The reel 
weakness of a balance of power strategy was revealed in tne 
operation of the Concert of Europe : states suspected one another 
and each tried to bring the balance to its own advantage. 
Suspicions were heightened by conflicting interests; the Concert 
broke down as the first World War started. 

It is true that the strategy of balance of power has ruled 
out priiversal domination by one state; but sometimes, in spite 
of this strategy, a state or group of states has been able to 
establish temporary domination over a large area, overwhelm- 
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ing many weaker states, e.g., France under Napoleon, Ger- 
many under Hitler. This strategy has sacrificed sometimes 
the interests of weaker states for the sake of maintaining a 
balance among great powers, e.g., the partition of Poland in 
the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. The underdeveloped 
countries, especially in the 19th century, were repeatedly 
used as pawns in the imperialist game of European powers 
who sought to maintain a balance among themselves. 

While we try to assess the efficacy of the balance of power 
strategy in preserving peace or preventing war we must take 
into account a multitude of factors affecting its operation. The 
machinery of the balance of power strategy is a complicated 
one; many of its independent parts have to move together, 
and move at the right time. Indecision on the part of one 
state may vitiate the entire strategy. Suppose, a small state 
is about to lose independence to an expansionist neighbour; 
if other neighbours do not take a timely decision to obstruct 
the expansionist state, the small state cannot but be swallowed 
up. This happened to Tibet in 1950. The independence of 
Tibet was a vital element in India’s defence along the vast 
northern frontier. China sent her invading army into Tibet; 
India did not oppose her; she did not bring into play the 
principle of balance of power; Tibet was ruthlessly subjugated 
and colonized by China. Under such circumstances what is 
exposed is not the failure of the strategy itself but the inability 
of a state or states to adopt it. Again, in spite of a correct 
implementation of the strategy war may not be avoided. An 
aggressive state may be too daring and prepared to take all 
possible risks; it may ignore the warning held out by a com- 
bination of opponents applying the strategy and start hostilities. 

A successful application of the balance of power strategy 
postulates an accurate computation of the strength of rivals. 
R'’t it is difficult to penetrate the network qf official censorship 
and propaganda and frame reliable estimates even about tan- 
gible things such as armaments. It is far more difficult to 
gauge the morale of the people or the quality of leadership to 
’ be displayed by a,statesman in a crisis ; crisis often taps hidden 
sources of energy and talents not revealed in normal times^ It 
is also hard to compare the industrial potentizilities of different 
states. Japan wa^ probably unaware of the industrial capa^ 
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bilities of the U.S.A. when she bombed Pearl Harbour; the 
latent industrial strength of the U.S.A. was fully harnessed to 
win the war; Japan could not possibly guess that, as she in- 
curred the enmity of the U.S.A., the balance of power tilted 
unalterably against her. Besides, scientific inventions in the 
field of armaments during the war may totally change the 
power structure that prevailed at the commencement of war. 
This may reduce to impotence the state which was relied upon 
to act as the balancer. 

The results of the balance of power strategy have become 
much more uncertain with the extension in the area of its 
operation. The continents of Asia and Africa now include 
many newly independent states whose policies and power poten- 
tialities have to be taken into account in implementing a 
balance of power strategy. Their interests and ambitions may 
not always be appreciated by European states having different 
social and economic structures. In the 18th or the 19th 
century areas in Asia and Africa could be exchanged 
or partitioned by European states in order to effect some ad- 
justments in the balance of power; this parcelling out of terri- 
tories was done in Europe also; after the rise of nationalism 
this safety-valve of the balance of power strategy has been 
rendered inoperative. •’ 

Technological progress has nearly throttled the balance of 
power strategy. One major postulate of this strategy is that 
the state adhering to it must be prepared to go to war in order 
to preserve the independence of a weak state. But a state 
today is deterred by the grim prospects of nuclear warfare and, 
instead of joining a war, may abandon a weak state to its 
fate. In 1956 Hungarians rose up against Soviet domination; 
Soviet tanks were employed to subdue the revolt. A similar 
situation in the 19th century would have quickly led to 
intervention by grpat powers. In 1956 the Western powers 
could not intervene to uphold the legitimate national aspira- 
tions of the Hungarians, for they dreaded a nuclear war with 
the U.S.S.R. which might exterminate the human race. More- 
over, in the age of missiles a small state may bp wiped out of ‘ 
exigence within a few moments and there may be no oppor- 
tunity to apply the strategy of balance of power. 

Lastly, it is impossible to imagine how this strategy can be 
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applied by a state against such overly powerful states as the 
U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. They have cast their shadows on the 
political or economic policies of almost all the states. A state 
may somehow avoid getting into their orbit. But it is unfore- 
seeable as to how a state may arise to play the balancer be- 
tween these two giants. The enormous accumulations of 
power represented by such states make the balance of power 
strategy outdated. 

II. Diplomacy 

Nature. Those who shape the foreign policy of a state 
may adopt means of violence and means of non-violence? 
Legally, all u^es of violence may not be labelled as wars, but, 
speaking broadly, they may be regarded as wars. Diplomacy, 
on the contrary, comprises the means of non-violence. Obvi- 
ously, diplomatic failures may lead to war; when conflicts of 
interests between states cannot be resolved by diplomatic 
means, policy-makers may choose war. But in terminating a 
war, again, diplomatic means have to be employed. As the 
victors and the vanquished proceed to draw up a peace treaty 
they exchange crescent diplomatic pressures; these pressures 
have political, military and economic implications which no 
party, and certainly not the vanquished, can overlook. As- 
sociated with them are a complex of motives that led the states 
to war, the revenge-psychology war has bred, the pressing 
needs of resuscitation of war-ravaged territories. These pres- 
sures are formally represented by the peace treaty which is 
finally ratified. In times of peace diplomats exchange and 
manipulate information, requests, concessions and demands. 
Diplomatic notes convey the interests of states seeking their 
satisfaction by non-violent means. 

Objectives. Diplomacy has for its fundamental objective 
tne reconciliation of the conflicting inte^est^ of different states; 
diplomacy postulates the faith that discussions can produce a 
esmpromise and resolve the conflict of interests. The nego- 
* tiator or diplomat representing a foreign state may offer a 
sound proposal acceptable to the diplomat of one’s own coun- 
try; similarly, the foreign negotiator may accept a scheme sug- 
gested by the negotiator representing one’s own counyry. 
When, however, there is a sharp divergence of interests beS 
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tween states, this optimistic assumption tends to break down. 
When diplomats of different countries meet together they 
surely become known to one another and personal intimacy 
may solve some problems, but never those touching the vital 
interests of a country. It is unrealistic to suppose that a get- 
together may dissolve deep-seated differences or historical 
antagonisms. 

As a matter of fact, diplomats often carry on discussions with 
other objectives in view. Discussions may be a means of pur- 
chasing time, of amassing armaments and shrouding attempts 
to force a solution. A state may need some time to concen- 
trate troops in a particular area; it may carry on discussions 
till it is in a position to start hostilities. In recent times Vhe 
Korean war offered a striking example of how diplomacy was 
carried on simultaneously with large-scale offensives launched 
by, both the contestants. When the two parties began nego- 
tiations they had no intention to reach a compromise by dis- 
cussion; they were busy gaining military advantages. They 
were compelled to think of discussing for a compromise only 
when during the second year of negotiations there occurred a 
sort of military stalemate. 

Diplomacy sometimes has the little-concealed aim of put- 
ting the opponent in an embarrassing position. This is most 
manifest in negotiations on disarmament. Proposals requir- 
ing far-reaching changes may be enthusiastically offered by 
one slate which is fully conscious that such a proposal will 
not be acceptable to other states ; in fact, it would not welcome 
such a proposal coming from another state. In such cases a 
propaganda advantage lies with the state initiating the pro- 
posal; in the eyes of the people who are not aware of^he fn- 
tricacies of disarmament plans (and they form the vast mijo- 
rity) the state rejecting that startling proposal will be the guilty 
party. The propaga.nda machinery of the state which rnis- 
chievously offered the dramatic but unacceptable proposal will 
be set in action to deceive the people into thinking that Ifhe 
state which rejected the proposal meant war. The aim to em-* 
barrass an opponent will be served. 

6asic Ingredients. Policy is a basic ingredient of diplo- 
macy. Diplomacy can succeed only when there is a policy 
Svell-conceived and well-defined assigning due importance to 
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the hierarchy of interests intended to be promoted by diplo- 
macy. This policy will enable the negotiators to know the 
limits of the concessions they can offer to the other side. With- 
out it they may overstep the limits of caution, obstructing 
compromises and frustrating negotiations. WTien the policy 
is improper, negotiators may be misled and fail to take care 
of vital interests while giving concessions. They may be un- 
duly refractory or dangerously compromising. 

. Policy can seldom achieve much without power, another 
and the most important ingredient of diplomacy. There may 
he no sabre-rattling inside the conference hall where diplomats 
assemble. Negotiators do not have to quote the number <if 
battleships their states may employ immediately in a war. 
But power influences negotiations invisibly, although efi'ec- 
tively. The relative fighting ability of states sflently deter- 
mines the readiness of negotiators to compromise. The larger 
the disparity between the power of two parties, the tougher is 
expected to be the bargaining made by the stronger party. 
The stronger party can confidently look to the alternative of 
using force in the event of a diplomatic imbroglio. A weaker 
p*arty cannot but depend on diplomatic skill for reaching a 
fair compromise. In order to match the superiority in power 
enjoyed by the other state it can try to have a powerful ally. 
Even the threat of an alliance closing the power gap between 
the two parties may persuade the stronger state to be more 
compromising. By means of diplomatic dexterity Thailand 
could preserve her independence while she was sandwiched 
between the contesting imperialisms of Great Britain and 
France. Yet the extent to which diplomatic acumen can com- 
pensate the lack of power is extremely limited. If, for exam- 
there is one big power eager to rob a weak neighbour 
of its independence and there is no other big power to oppose 
ilit potential aggressor, the weak slate may postpone subjuga- 
tion but not avert it. This was illustrated by the fate of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938-39. Her diplomatic ability was of no 
avail as other big powers supervised her dismemberment by 
Germany. Diplomacy could not do away with her fatal de- 
pendence on the power of other vacillating states like Great 
Britain and France who did not act. Diplomacy failed to 
supersede power. 
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Power and policy, however, require adroit manipulation by 
persons entrusted with the diplomatic jobs. They must have 
knowledge and foresight, courage and patience. Otherwise, a 
state, in spite of a discreetly composed policy and an awe- 
inspiring agglomeration of power, will not be able to realize its 
interests. The qualities demanded of diplomats are many-sided. 
They have not merely to conduct negotiations in public con- 
ferences or strike bargains in private discussions preparatory to 
public conferences. They are the agents of their states and have 
to help nationals residing in foreign countries. They hold press 
conferences in foreign countries, deliver speeches and attend 
•public functions as representatives of the governments. They 
are the living symbols of their states. The diplomat studies 
and analyses the situation in countries where he is posted; 
he frames his conclusions and advises his government on altef- 
native policies that may be followed; he reports as well as 
recommends. Heads of states, foreign secretaries or ministers 
may themselves conduct diplomacy when the issue is suffi- 
ciently important. In some cases military leaders or.>special 
representatives may be employed as diplomats, for their expert 
advice and technical knowledge in specialized fields may be 
needed in negotiations. The overseas staff of ambassadors 
and career experts are, of course, the normal and conventional 
instruments of diplomacy. The head of the state or the 
minister suffers from certain handicaps which cannot, in the 
case of professional diplomats, stultify efficiency. The head 
of the state is a politician par excellence; he is not necessarily, 
unlike the career expert, experienced in diplomatic jobs or 
aware of local conditions in far-away lands. The career ex- 
pert is relatively free from political pressures, fears apd in- 
security; the head of the state is not. The head of the state 
or the foreign minister is encumbered by a large number of 
administrative dudes j the career expert stationed abroadTS" 
not so much weighed down. 

Bilateral and Multilateral Diplomacy. Secret vs. 
Open Diplomacy. The most conventional type of diplo-i 
macy is bilateral diplomacy. Bilateral negotiktions may be 
devoted to a settlement of routine administrative matters 
touching the two states. Or these may aim at alliances lead- 
ing to wars. Purposes vary. Bilateral diplomacy is very 
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effective for the purpose of keeping apart states which might 
unite against another state; the state which is afraid that a 
coalition may be formed against itself can resort to bilateral 
negotiations. This was successfully practised by Nazi Ger- 
many and, consequently, the states of East Europe could not 
form any coalition — although that would have eminently 
served their interests — against Hitler’s Germany. Bilateral 
diplomacy may be carried on secretly or publicly (i.e., openly), 
k is easy to conduct bilateral negotiations secretly simply be- 
cause the number of participants is much smaller than in multi- 
lateral negotiations involving, say, twenty states. Or, bila- 
teral negotiations may assume a gorgeously public character 
with a large*number of state officials, interpreters and press- 
men. 

Although the number is somewhat of a barrier to secrecy, 
multilateral diplomacy may also be conducted secretly^ al- 
though it is usually associated with open diplomacy. It is 
designated as diplomacy by conference as the negotiators rep- 
resentkig different countries are brought to a conference 
table. Multilateral negotiations may comprise a meeting of a 
few heads of state, a Summit Conference or a vast assemblage 
of diplomats and consultants belonging to various countries. 
An increase in the number of states involved in negotiations 
betokens a variety of conflicting interests. The intensity of the 
conflicts, as also their number, will condition the success or 
failure of the conference. Too much divergence of interests 
may make multilateral negotiations dependent on initial bila- 
teral negotiations to pave the way to a big conference. In 
1951 the San Francisco Conference was convened for the sig- 
nature of the Japanese Peace Treaty; but the conference was 
preceded by brisk diplomatic activities led by the U.S.A. who 
conducted negotiations with the allies separately; these initial 
^bilateral- negotiations eliminated fupdSmental differences 
among the states and persuaded them to sign the Peace 
IPreaty. 

Diplomacy by conference has become increasingly popular 
and secured widespread acceptance as a means of easing inter- 
national tension and solving general international proBlems 
especially in the period after the first World War. (It must 
not be supposed, however, that this is an invention of the 20(h ' 
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century; this century has only raised more outcry about 
it.) But the existence of a large number of participants or 
the openness of the conference does not automatically guarantee 
its success. Diplomats may be wise men trying to conduct 
negotiations efficiently; but too many wise men may not ne- 
cessarily agree upon a wise decision ; the wisdom of so many 
persons, tinctured by national interests and prejudices, may 
produce confusions and hinder a solution. Again, pujDlicity 
surrounds a conference; this is inevitable in open diplomacy; 
while the diplomat is consulting notes prepared by research 
officers, he has his eye also on the pressmen scrutinizing his 
personality. The diplomat has to be ready with poses for 
the cameraman. He is inspired to indulge irt propaganda 
moves. Propaganda obscures diplomatic thrusts and counter- 
thrusts; it becomes difficult to give a proper direction to diplo- 
matic efforts. Publicity saps diplomatic initiative in another 
way. The very openness of diplomacy prevents negotiators 
from being open-minded. The searchlight of publicity is a 
hindrance to compromises. Compromises presuppose the abi- 
lity of diplomats to grant possible concessions to one another. 
In private discussions diplomats can offer concessions which 
they are not prepared to offer in public conferences. They arc 
afraid that their political opponents at home will sinisterly 
interpret an unobjectionable concession as a retreat, misguide 
public opinion and deliberately ruin their political influence. 
But if there can be no compromises diplomacy by conference 
will only be a dazzling failure — newspapermen present at the 
conference will avidly comment on how it failed. 

Secret diplomacy does not stand for pernicious transactions 
bartering away territories and peoples in accordance wij;h the 
whims of a few elegantly dressed persons, i.e., diplomats — tjus 
was partly true centuries ago when the king’s representatives 
secretly negotiated to exchange lands and peoples with anotHfer^ 
state. Secret diplomacy implies a method which is indispen- 
sable to the success of any diplomacy, bilateral or multilateral. 
It means confidential discussions without which diplomats can . 
never reach an agreement. Fundamental iSsuis can only be 
debited in the conference hall; but it is well-nigh impossible 
there to make viewpoints converge. There must be prepara- 
tory discussions producing agreement on fundamental issues; 
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these may require expert assistance and can only be conducted 
privately (or secretly). In spite of the noise about open diplo- 
macy it is an incontestable truth that no international con- 
ference has in practice succeeded without secret spadework. 
Although Wilson was a vigorous defender of open diplomacy 
the Paris Peace Conference would not have produced any 
agreement if it had always stuck to open diplomacy. There 
were jcrucial confidential discussions laying the foundations of 
agreement among states. The success of secret diplomacy was 
demonstrated during the second World War when with its 
help the Allies resolved many conflicts amongst themselves. 
In recent times the adoption of secret diplomacy quickly led 
to the termirlation of the Korean War. 

If diplomacy by conference is to succeed diplomats have to 
get rid of the combative instinct while they areH.actively en- 
gaged in negotiations. They must cure their minds of such 
notions that during negotiations they have to inflict a defeat 
on diplomats of the other side. They have to search for agree- 
ment, -their purpose is not conquest. One conference cannot 
solve all international problems. To display a spirit of mutual 
tolerance in one conference is to ensure the success of the next 
conference. The craze for scoring a victory in a conference 
generates dissatisfactions which pave the way to disagreements 
marring the achievements of this conference and hindering a 
settlement in a future conference which cannot shake off the 
memory of the past meeting. 

When the people judge the results of a conference they 
should not lament and condemn diplomats because they have 
not got all that they want. A conference is not a prison- 
^ouse where some men can force others to accept anything 
and everything. A diplomat cannot compel another repre- 
senting a foreign state to accept all his proposals ; nor will he 
' accept meekly anything proposed by the dther diplomat. Dip- 
lomats have to give and take. The people have to remember 
that they can never derive full satisfaction from any inter- 
nationally agreed settlement. They should not also have any 
illusion that the fhost sensible views will prevail in a conference; 
they do not always prevail even in a national legislature. •The 
level of highest common agreement is seldom the level of highest 
rationality. To criticize diplomats on the ground that thfty^ 
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have failed to make others swallow their enlightened vicM^ is 
unwarranted. 

Diplomacy by conference cannot succeed when conditions 
are not propitious. A conference cannot be expected to solve 
problems which it can never solve. If a conference is asked to 
dissolve sharp conflicts on vital interests of states, it will fail. 
It can adjust minor differences and give a definite shape to the 
agreement. But it will not be able to perform these ta.«!ks for 
which it has the competence simply because it hzis to wrestle 
with unmanageable situations. It may be called upon to solve 
fundamental disagreements among states; it will flounder. 
Again, a conference may be asked to draw up an agreement 
within a limited time. But it is difficult to predict how much 
time a conference will take to solve such complex problems as 
disarmament. If primary importance is attached to the time 
limit the conference may not be able to pay adequate attention 
to intricate details. The conference may have to end abruptly 
without producing any agreement. Or the agreement, be- 
cause it has been drawn up hurriedly, may have 'major 
defects. 

Independence of the Diplomat. On account of the 
progressive extension of international relations the scope of 
work of diplomats has immensely widened today. As military 
alliances multiply or countries seek to achieve closer economic 
collaboration, the tasks of diplomacy increase. But the inde- 
pendence of the modern diplomat, as contrasted to that of an 
18th-century diplomat, has considerably decreased due to 
vast improvements in means of communication. The head of 
the state can dictate to the diplomat, who is thousands of miles 
away, by means of overseas telephone, etc. He does not so 
much manipulate fundamental policies as convey them. He 
has become the mouthpiece, and ceased to be the mainspring, 

III. Imperialism 

History. Imperialism signifies the attempt by a group of 
people or a state to subjugate other groups of people or states 
to rule them as long as possible and thereby to' serve its own 
interests or enhance its power. Imperialism may take the 
form of an attempt to dominate the world — Hitler aimed to 
iha^e Germany the master of the world. It may take the form 
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of conquering neighbouring territories— before the second 
World War Japan tried to establish a hegemony over East 
Asia. Imperi^ism may also mean the effort to colonize 
overseas territories — many European powers have practised 
it during the leist few centuries in Asia and Africa. Imperialism 
is a basic element of international relations because states have 
continuously and repeatedly engaged in imperialist activities 
since ancient times. 

In fkct, imperialism is almost synchronous with the growth of 
avilization. Archaeologists have discovered the earliest mani< 
festations of civilized existence in Assyria, Egypt, China, etc., 
knd everywhere they have also recognized evidences of empire- 
building. Vl2.Tfi and conflicts between neighbouring peoples 
took place even before the birth of civilization. But anthropo- 
logists tell us that the primitive peoples did not establish 
empires. The civilized peoples only began to build empires. 
The reason is that imperialism is practised because usually it 
confers some benefits on the successful imperialist state; civiliza- 
tion implies the availability of certain techniques to control or 
utilize* natural resources ; primitive peoples, who did not know 
these techniques, could not exploit other men and found imperial- 
ism fruitless. It is only by using such techniques accompanying 
and* characterizing civilized life that a man can produce a 
surplus over what he needs to keep himself alive. It is only 
at this stage of civilization that a state can profitably pursue 
imperialist activity, conquer other territories and exploit alien 
peoples who may be forced to deliver the surplus products up 
to the victor. In primitive days the level of technique was 
such that the conqueror could compel the vanquished people 
to work for him, but failed to make them produce a surplus 
aver ■y^hat they required just to live; he could not exploit them; 
eihpires were profitless. 

. .The civilized man of today may feel shocked, but it is an 
undeniable fact that imperialism is coeval with civilization. As 
the earliest civilized states appeared in the river valleys of 
EJ^pt, India, China, etc., they found it paying to become 
imperialists. Thqy subjugated weaker peoples but they did.not 
kill off the vanquished people. The vanquished were enslayed ; 
they could be employed and exploited to produce food or cloth 
for the members of the victorious state. The maintenance qjf 
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slaves, therefore, was the original form of imperialism. It 
should be mentioned that from the point of view of the progress 
of civilization exploitation was a necessity. Some men had to 
live on the labour of others, whether foreigners or not, if they 
were to invent 'writing, for example, or the wheel, and contri'* 
bute to the growth of civilization. 

Different types of empires have flourished in different stages 
of human history. In this matter it is advisable to follow John 
Strachey’s elaborate analysis provided in his celebrated' book 
‘ The End of Empire It is possible to distinguish between 
(a) ancient slave empires, (b) mercantile empires and(c) capita- 
IjjSt empires. Of course, no empire can exclusively demonstrate 
the characteristics of any one of these types; some characteris- 
tics of two types or three types may be combined at the same 
time in one empire. 

Servile Empires. The original form of imperialism was 
slav’e-hunting. The ancient empires of Sumer, Assyria or 
Egypt kept a large number of slaves captured during successful 
foreign expeditions. Sometimes these ancient empires changed 
the form of exploitation; instead of hunting slaves they col- 
lected rents and taxes from peasants who had been subjugated. 
In return the peasants sometimes received a system of law and 
order from the rulers or secured irrigation facilities. The 
ancient empires not only expanded their dominion by attacking 
territories inhabited by uncivilized people. They also came into 
conflict with rival empires eager to extend their dominion. 
The uncivilized peoples could be subjugated with relative ease; 
but the clashes between powerful empires were often prolonged, 
lasting sometimes for generations. 

Mercantile Empires. During the period between 
approximately 600 a.d. and 1800 a.d., i.e., between the 
collapse of the Roman Empire and the emergence of capital- 
ism, the world witnessed a number of mercantile empires.^ 
Unlike the servile empires where the slave-owner anrf the slave 
comprised the relations of production, in the mercantile 
enipires the relations of production were made up of tfie 
meifchants and his customers, his suppliers ar.d employees. 
Tha Venetian empire provided a representative specimen of 
this type of empire. The Portuguese empire furnished another 
ioislance. Sometimes a mercantile empire contained a charac- 
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leristic feature of servile empires; thus, the Venetians main- 
tained and traded in slaves. But the essential point to re- 
member is that the ruling class in these empires did not live off 
slave labour; they depfended for their wealth on maritime 
expeditions. These expeditions were launched for trading 
with and also plundering neighbouring territories. Of course, 
the scale of mercantile activity varied from case to case. 
Portugal invented the ocean-going vessel; her maritime activi- 
ties w(!re world-wide; she had her empire spread over three 
continents, Asia, Africa and South America. She promptly 
harnessed technical inventions to practise imperialism on a 
global scale. Venice, however, confined herself to the Mediter-^ 
ranean; her cqmmerce was local and not world-wide. 

iSpain, Holland and England set up mercantile empires. The 
Spanish empire was larger than the Portuguese. E^it Spain, 
unlike Holland and England, did not use the profits of imperial- 
ist activities to strengthen her productive capacity. Her 
fleets carried fabulous treasures of gold and silver to Spain — 
but these .were syphoned off to unproductive purposes such as 
raising an army that intimidated Europe for a long time but 
could not grant any permanent benefit to Spain by improving 
her productive capacity. The foremost example of a mercan- 
tile empire, advancing the interests of the imperialist country 
regularly, was the one built up by the British East India Com- 
pany. The British, like other peoples owning mercantile 
empires, accumulated capital resources which could be devoted 
to long-distance trading. The trans-oceanic exchange of goods 
was found to be enormously profitable. The imperialists fur- 
ther discovered that they could carry on trade more profitably, 
permanently and safely if they could conquer the territories 
with tthich they desired to trade. Conquest would enable 
thAi to avoid the worrying dependence on the wavering 
Ipy^lties of local rulers. The imperialist sj:ates collided with 
one anotfier while they tried to build* mercantile empires, 
e.^., the frequent clashes between the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the English in South-East Asian waters. If they could 
‘conquer a terptojy they would be in a better position ■ to 
frustrate the schemes of competitors. By conquest they cqpld 
control agricultural production and adapt it to their trading 
requirements. Conquest was facilitated by the fact that iAin 
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perialists confronted decadent societies with weapons of war 
much less potent and organization much less well-knit than 
those of the victors. Traders inevitably grew to be territorial 
sovereigns. 

Capitalist Empires. The period around and after 1870' 
saw a tremendous increase in imperialist activities. The 
European states needed huge supplies of raw materials for their 
growing and multiplying industries and also large markets 
absorbing the finished products of Europe’s factories. They- 
began to set up capitalist empires in Asia and Africa; the colo- 
nics played the double role of a reservoir of raw materials and a 
consumer of surplus products. The opening of the Suez 
Canal considerably helped colonial enterprises hy drastic^y 
shortening the distance between Europe and Asia. Like the 
servile or mercantile empires the capitalist empires also collided 
with one another. 

The capitalist countries want to plant colonies abroad be-, 
cause they have to invest their surplus capital in foreign territo- 
ries; if the foreign territories are under their domination they 
c«m get higher profits out of their investment. The inequitable 
distribution of income in the capitalist countries creates a gap 
between production and demand. The gap can be closed by 
colonies obediently consuming the surplus products. Tliis is 
the explanation of the growth of capitalist empires provided 
by Hobson in his book ‘ Imperialism ’ published in 1902. In 
1917 Lenin’s book ha'ving an identical title in which Lenin 
accepted but developed Hobson’s thesis combining with it 
the Marxist theory of capitalist development was published. 
Lenin did not question the validity of the Marxist tenet that 
with the progress of capitalism the misery of the masses would 
go on increasing; wealth would accumulate at one pold-of the 
capitalist society, poverty at another. The ever-increajting 
impoverishment of the workers meant that capital wcoilci^ 
accumulate at an ever faster rate. The market for final pro- 
ducts could not expand at home; the bargaining capacity of 
workers would be disproportionately low; their income and 
standard of l^ng would not rise. Surplus p\roducts would' 
have to be diverted to new markets. 

Hobson had a suspicion that the whole world would be 
;jltimately dominated and exploited by a massive indissoluble 
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super-imperialism. This would deform the economies of the 
exploiting and exploited states; it would also exercise a cor- 
rupting influence on the people of the exploiting states. Lenin, 
however, saw in the rivalries of imperialist powers a seed of wars 
and a source of weakness militating against stable domination. 
He also prophesied that revolutionary forces would rise up to 
destroy the imperialist structure. The fierce competition of 
European powers for grabbing colonies in Asia and Africa 
provided examples of the Leninist thesis. 

Appraisal of the Hobson-Lenin Diagnosis. Lenin be- 
lieved that foreign investment by a capitalist country led 
automatically to domination by that country. In EgypJ 
investment by Britain grew into domination by Britain; this 
coWoborated Lenin’s belief. But in Argentina large-scale British 
invekment did not produce British domination. There can 
be no rigid law on this point as Lenin tried te deduce. 

The prophecy of the ever-increasing misery of workers in 
advanced capitalist states was made by Marx and accepted by 
Lenin who utilized it as the keystone of the theory of imperial- 
ism. If the standard of living could not rise, the home market 
could not expand and colonization became an inexorable eco- 
nomic necessity. Surplus capital had to be invested abroad. 
But actual developments in advanced capitalist societies belied 
the Marxist prediction of growing immiserization of the pro- 
letariat. Democratic pressures were at work, e.g., in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A., to raise the standard of living of the masses. 
Lenin had the nightmare of giant oligopolies exploiting workers 
who were outdone in bargaining power. Experience in Britain 
or Germany, however, showed that workers could most success- 
fully raise their standard of living in oligopolistic industries 
by means of Trade Unionism. Therefore, advanced capitalism 
coftld not inevitably lead to imperialism. Investments going 
to golonies could be absorbed by the home pconomy if by suit- 
"able mea^hres the standard of living of 'the workers could be 
raised. It is true that in many capitalist countries the standard 
ofliving of the wage-earners and farmers did not appreciably 
•rise so as to al^^orjj the capital generated in the country; this 
indicated that the colonies were an outlet for surplus capital. 
But this was not inevitable, as suggested by Lenin. In his 
epoch-making treatise ‘ General Theory ’ Keynes has revealhdi 
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how by means of a judicious economic policy the lack of 
balance in the social and economic processes can be removed 
and an advanced capitalist country can profitably invest the 
capital it accumulates in its own economy. Lenin did not 
notice that during his lifetime Britain was going through 
a socio-economic revolution which would substantially expand 
the home market and show that dependence on colonial mar- 
kets was not unavoidable; for Lloyd George in England ini- 
tiated social welfare legislation by 1909. 

If there was at all a rise in the standard of living of workers 
in advanced capitalist countries that was due, Lenin assumed, 
^o the super-profits of colonial exploitation. The super-profits, 
thought Lenin, resulted from the imposition of unfair terms, of 
trade on the colony. But Lenin failed to see that investnjents 
in the colonies did not enrich the people as a whole, it only 
benefited the investors forming a small minority of the capita- 
list ' country’s population. Browder has made thorough re- 
searches on the subject and shows in his book ‘ Marx and 
America ’ that during the hey-day of empire-building, i.e., 
during 1870-1914, there was no proof that the profits of imperial- 
ism actually benefited the wage-earners in Britain; especially 
from 1900 their standard of living rose slightly or not at all; 
and investments in Britain would have enriched them. More- 
over, Shonfield has calculated after intensive research work 
(see his book ‘ British Economic Policy since the War ’) that 
the investors — and not the people as a whole of the imperialist 
country — ^get only about 2% higher profits from investment 
in a colony than from home investment. But home invest- 
ment would benefit 90% of the people who were not investors 
and could not share in imperialist profits. Hence home 
investment would serve national interests far more significantly 
t han colonial investment — and this would refute the Leniimt 
doctrine. Again, the facts and figures about terms of trside. 
show that favourable lerms are not necessarily the product of 
imperialist control. According to Lenin’s belief the terms, of 
trade enjoyed by a capitalist country, say Britain, should be, 
disastrously unfavourable after it loses its empire. But British 
ecO'aomic history reveals that even after the liquidation of 
9/lOths of the British empire the terms of trade have been more 
favourable to Britain than during the high tide of imperialism. 
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For example, terms of trade in 1888 were about 40% worse 
than in 1958. 

The most devastating argument against Leninist doctrine 
is that the British working people enjoyed a steadily rising 
standard of living in the post-1945 decade, "i.e., after the 
liquidation of 9/lOths of the British empire. The Leninist 
dogma that imperialist profits raise the living standards of the 
people is hereby demolished. 

^Lenln underrated such motivations of imperialism as the 
search for prestige, glory and exceptional urges for dominating 
others. When Hitler dreamt of world domination he was not 
exactly measuring the economic necessities of the German* 
people; any sober analysis of the nation’s economic needs 
might have impelled him to delimit his objectives and curb his 
aggressive instinct. Hitler was possessed of an empire mania 
that could not be explained by, and was not always directed to 
serve, the interests of German capitalists. Again, for twenty 
years before the first World War Germany had favourable 
trade relations with Great Britain — it was not in the economic 
interests of Germany to go to war with England. It was not 
thtn economic competition or imperialist rivalry that found 
Britain and Germany as opponents in the first World War — 
this was more due to the ‘ will to power ’ of the German Kaiser. 
The military castes in a country often want to pursue a policy 
of imperialism in ordex to reeord personal aehievements and 
earn fame or promotion. Japanese imperialism before the 
second World War was, to a great extent, shaped by the expan- 
sionist zeal of military officers. Sometimes a statesman launches 
a policy of listless imperialism, incited by the example of other 
states seizing colonies ; this was the case with Theodore Roose- 
vfit of the U.S.A., and his country at that time had no pressing 
need for foreign investment. 

Although the Hobson-Lenin explanation has many serious 
limitations and cannot provide any universal law, it furnishes 
valuable insights into the behaviour of nations and their 
relations. It indicates certain important tendencies, even 
though their operation is not uniform in every case, in world 
history. The flood of imperialist activities after 1870 was 
incontestably due to, as the Hobson-Lenin theory suggests, the 
desire for accumulating wealth. But the desire for power,* 
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comments Strachey, was inextricably mixed up with the desire 
for wealth. The conflict among states was, of course, a 
competition for power; but competition for wealth formed a 
vital part of power-rivalries. Wealth was not the sole objec- 
tive always of inter-state struggles; sometimes it was no con- 
sideration; often it was far less important than other objectives; 
yet in many cases it stood at the centre of the struggle for power 
among nations. 
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Chapter XXIII 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

States today seem to move into a labyrinth of conflicts and 
pcoblems. The fundamental fact of the modern world is the 
multi-state system. The presence of apparently insoluble 
problems and unending contests is an awe-inspiring characteris- 
tic of this multi-state system. Those who favour the progress^ 
of internatiortel law and organization have the strong belief 
that such progress will slowly change, if not suddenly trans- 
form, the behaviour of states. They are convinced that the 
growth of international law and organization, whatever 
their inadequacies at the present moment, will develop a 
pattern of relations conducive to world peace and welfare. 
'The progress of international law and organization may or may 
not ultimately lead to the emergence of a world government. 
Believers in international law and organization may not have 
this vision of world government. They are more interested 
in securing a satisfactory working of the multi-state system. 
They reject the view of uncompromising exponents of power 
politics who think of clashes between states as inevitable and 
the mad competition for power as the only immutable charac- 
teristic of the modern state system. For international law and 
organization introduces and improves methods of negotiation 
and co-operation among states, establishes machinery for 
arriving at and implementing internationally agreed decisions. 
Stfijies are thereby enabled to solve problems arising out of 
common existence. They come to feel a sense of unity born of 
concerted, actions towards common objectives. States are 
not prisoners of any inexorable law of continuous conflicts. 

International Law and International Politics. Inter- 
national relations have often been christened as undisguised 
power-politics tempered by a wavering allegiance to inter- 
national, law. It has increasingly been sought to bring inlfcr- 
national politics under the control of international law. 
Through centuries of progress .and setbacks international law* 
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has attempted to restrain the fury of power-politics. Especially 
since the 19th century power-drunk statesmen have keenly 
felt the rigours of international law. But international 
law has never been able to establish an all-embracing and 
permanent sway over international relations. Its binding 
force is limited. And the limits are set by (a) the strength of 
international law and (b) certain political limitations on it. 

The strength of international law can be gauged, by a 
reference to (i) the nature of the community it seeks to govern, 
(ii) its sources and (iii) sanctions. 

Any law can be judged from a study of the community it 
intends to serve. A community is said to be bound by a law 
when its members are ready to acknowledge the ‘coercive force 
of law. The members’ readiness again is a function of their 
agreement on the principles underlying the coercive instru- 
ment. This agreement emerges only when the members have 
a general feeling of togetherness, a dominant sense of belonging 
to a group. A community develops as the members reach a 
consensus. Members proceed toward a universal consensus 
as they develop a common social consciousness. They come 
to accept the necessity of law, the principles of coercion through 
punishment in various forms meeting different cases of^legal 
infractions. This has been the line of development in a 
national community where the people agree to compulsions of 
law. National law becomes, therefore, a potent instrument 
of the national community. In this sense there is no inter- 
national community properly so-called. Members of the so- 
called international community — that is, the nation-states who 
guide the politics of the modern world — have not evolved a 
common consciousness or achieved a general consensus. 

While this is an important factor impairing the strength 
of international law there are others no less serious. The 
Statute of the Intfernjitional Court of Justice underlines four 
bases of international law. These can be arranged in an 
ascending order of influence: (1) the past legal decisions and 
teachings of qualified publicists, (2) certain general principles* 
of law acknowledged by civilized nations,' ( 3 ) international 
custom and (4) treaties. Unlike in a nation-state, judicial prece- 
dq,nts are not very effective in international relations. This is 
explicitly recognized by the Statute of the International Court 
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of Justice which lays down in Article 59 that ‘ the decision of 
the Court has no binding force except between the parties and 
in respect of that particular case And the Statute refers to 
judicial decisions as only a subsidiary source of international 
law. As regards general principles of international law, these 
have always to encounter theoretical controversies which 
impoverish their status as a practical guide. Rarely do they 
mould international politics in its operational phase. 

. Treaties and international customs remain the most import- 
ant sources of international law. But customary international 
law is debilitated because the basic conditions sustaining it 
for centuries are threatened today. Customary international 
law has playfid a glorious role in giving rise to a large number 
of rules on the freedom of the seas, diplomatic immunity, the 
rights of aliens, etc. These rules have acquired almost the 
legal strength of national rules of law through more or ^ less 
uniform state practices. This consistency of state behaviour 
is traceable to value-homogeneity in the Western civilization 
and the Western state system. The traditions of Christianity 
and Roman and Anglo-Saxon law have crystallized a common 
outlook among the Western nations. This leads them to- 
wards a universal acceptance of certain customary laws. But 
in recent times the sanctity of customary international law 
has faded because the fundamental factor of a value-uniformity 
is destroyed by the rise of different governmental systems. 
Authoritarian systems of modern times frequently reject the 
validity of customary international law. The rulers of Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia have set their face against it as 
their notions of state, sovereignty and international law are 
radicgjly different from those of the Westerner. 

^gain, customary international law, if it is to gather momen- 
tum, requires to be buttressed by a regular process of inter- 
national (law-making. But thfe machijnefy for international 
legislation is always imperfect. International legislation has 
to reckon with the forces of varying interpretations put forWard 
by a number of states. These often prove too strong for the 
functioning ofrulfes of law. Different states, especially the big 
powers, have world-wide commitments which may conflict ^th 
one another. These also strain the growth of international 
legislation through multipartite conventions. But the moA 
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significant barrier to international legislation is the persistent 
requirement of state consent without which eflfective inter- 
national law cannot emerge. Without that consent inter- 
national law can never aspire to regulate international politics. 

Treaties govern a large portion of modern international 
politics which is to that extent brought within the ambit of 
international law. But too many difficulties beset treaty- 
making and sap the strength of international law. Firstly, 
treaties have a limited scope and a small content. A treaty 
regulates a few matters and binds a few states, very often only 
two states. Secondly, conditions of a valid treaty are open ta 
Controversy. Efforts on treaty negotiations may be wasted 
owing to these disagreements. Thirdly, the prbeess of rati- 
fying a treaty generally results in the addition of reservation 
clauses to the original text. Tliis weakens a treaty, and in the 
case, of a multipartite treaty, may create the anomaly of altering 
rights and obligations for different parties. Fourthly, conflict- 
ing interpretations of treaties fail to establish definite rules of 
law. Each party employs the best legal minds and cultivates 
the art of interpretation. Divergent interpretations reflect 
the divergent interests of the parties and are a commentary oh 
the weakness of international law. , 

The paramount issue in a consideration of the strength of 
international law revolves around law-enforcement. The 
national police force can guarantee the enforcement of national 
laws. International law, however, is not backed up by an 
international police force and the effective sanction of inter- 
national law definitely lies in the threat of war from a state 
injured by legal violations. But the availability of this sanc- 
tion weakens international law as the party using it becoijies its 
own judge. Sometimes economic sanctions against stages 
breaking the law are contained in international treaties. 
Infringements of laW piay bring forth discriminatory’ polidles 
adopted by other parties against the transgressor state. This 
sanction depends for its efficacy on two factors : the agreement 
among other states to implement the policy and the extent of 
the damage caused to the culprit state. In prrfctifce these factors 
are hot always present and seldom do we find instances of such 
sanctions. The international organization today — the United 
iVations — wields another sanction. This is collective enforce- 
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ment action designed against breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression. Yet this is an extreme measure and is not likely 
to be resorted to except in cases of flagrant violations of law. 
The conflicts of interest among the two power-blocs may 
prevent agreement upon an enforcement action.* It, therefore, 
ceases to be a normal and regular sanction of law. Thus, even 
the advanced type of international organization in the 20th 
century cannot revitalize international law as a going concern. 

. Next, we have to examine the political limitations on inter- 
national law. These can be denoted by (i) the plea of domestic 
jurisdiction, (ii) the doctrine of Rebus Sic Stantibus (i.c,, vital 
change of circumstances), (iii) the concept of non-justiciabl<i 
disputes, and* (iv) the argument of self-defence. 

Not infrequently states plead domestic jurisdiction in certain 
disputes in order to place them outside the jurisdiction of inter- 
national law. There is no definite principle iif this plea which 
can clearly mark off certain issues as belonging to the are*a of 
domestic jurisdiction. As a result, states may claim to shield 
■ by this plea all those disputes which, if reviewable in inter- 
national law, might adversely affect their ambitions and 
interests. These may range from the minutest details of 
national administration to discretionary powers in colonies. 
For international law has not been able to hit upon a precise 
definition of ‘domestic jurisdiction’. Furthermore, inter- 
national law has sanctioned this claim. Both the League of 
Nations Covenant and the United Nations Charter have recog- 
nized it and placed matters of domestic jurisdiction outside 
the purview of international organization. 

The sanctity of law-making treaties is destroyed by an 
adherence to the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus. According to 
tips doctrine a state reserves the right to denounce a treaty on 
the plea of vital change of circumstances. Facts may change 
arfd the, states may try to review their position. The pre- 
existing treaty is compared to new facts ; a state may conclude 
then that the earlier treaty is burdensome and needs amend- 
ment or abrogation. It comes to a decision on its own initiative 
and refuses tolDe t)Ound by any international law. International 
law comes to be dominated by international politics. 

In another realm international law may be forced into 
inactivity. The International Court of Justice lacks juri^tiit-^ 
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tion in some cases. States are almost always unwilling to refer 
disputes involving their vital or strategic interests or prestige 
to the international tribunal, and Article 36 of the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice even enumerates ‘ legal 
i.e., justiciable disputes and thereby tacitly admits certain non- 
legal, i.e., non-justiciable disputes. Then, the international 
tribunal is helpless in another category of cases. Cases arise 
from time to time involving complete departure from earlier 
judicial settlements. There is always a risk in enunciating 
wholly new rules of law. International tribunals consequently 
may choose to take their hands off the dispute. Nevertheless. 
^Jie role of international law is reduced. 

Above all, the invincible reason of self-defAice slackens 
considerably the grip of law over world politics. The concept 
of self-defence is wide as it embraces the rights of individual 
as well as collective self-defence. It further widens as self- 
defence cannot be pinned down to an agreed definition. It is 
often difficult if not impossible to distinguish between cases of 
aggression and cases of self-defence both involving ?rmed 
attack. Every state has a right to exist; every state has the 
right to defend its existence alone or in concert with allies. 
The United Nations Charter has in quite unambiguous terms 
recognized the inherent rights of individual and collective self- 
defence. What is ambiguous is the extent of the rights and 
these can at any time engulf similar rights of other states to the 
detriment of the status of international law. 

A variety of factors — as we have noted — operates to dilute 
the potency of international law vis-a-vis international politics. 
The international society craves for stability and progress. 
But the members of this international society are reluctant to 
restrain liberty of action in various fields. Amidst the comply 
factors besetting the field of international relations, inter- 
national law has to move in a faltering pace. 

Is International Law a True Law? It is impossible 
to provide a universally acceptable answer to this question 
because there are almost irreconcilable controversies on the 
definition of law. If there can be no agreehient on the 
definition of a valid law, there can also be no unique answer 
to the question of whether or not international law is a true 
,law! According to some definitions of law international law 
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may be granted the status of law, but not according to 
others. 

The Austinians would not acknowledge that international 
law is a binding law. The characteristics of international 
law do not conform to the criteria of law as laid down by 
Austinians. Law, according to Austinians, is a command 
imposed by determinate human persons; the bulk of society 
pay habitual obedience to those determinate human persons 
who constitute the sovereign; and the sovereign does not offer 
habitual allegiance to any other person. International law pri- 
.marily governs the relationships between i^tates, and sovereign 
states do not pay habitual obedience to any determinate humap 
s«perior. Austinians are not willing to grant the title ‘ law * 
to international law in spite of the fact that rules of international 
law are accepted by civilized nations, or that these are often 
applied by municipal courts. 

Writers belonging to the historical school take a different 
attitude. They do not consider the sovereign’s command ta 
be the essence of law. The essence of law, according to them, 
is the common conviction of the people producing a customary 
observance of rules. The people are aware of the necessity 
of those rules and believe that they should obey these rules even 
if tlicse are not the commands of the sovereign. Studies in 
ancient law confirm the validity of this historical view. Expo- 
nents of this view can confidently refer to the fact that sovereign 
states are daily observing many rules of international law. 
There is no reason why the breaches of law should be given 
more importance than the observance of law. Rules regarding 
diplomatic immunity, freedom of the high seas, etc., are regu- 
larly, obeyed by scores of states. It can be said that in times of 
^eace the obedience of sovereign states to international law is 
almost habitual in many matters; this is undoubtedly due to^ 
the reccjgnition of the advantages rcsultingfrom such obedience; 
otherwise international law would not have emerged at all. 
Even in times of war states are not found to violate all the rules 
of international law. Violations of the law, moreover, take 
place everyday* in each national community; many law- 
breakers cannot be arrested and punished; yet municipiU law 
is not denied the status of law. In the international sphere 
there is no organ for systematic law-making as in a nation-Aale 
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sometimes, therefore, violations may make states aware of the 
necessity of a change in international law. Violations may add 
to the strength of international law by underlining the need for 
desirable amendments. 

Proponents of the auto-limitation theory try to defend the 
legal standing of international law in an interesting, though 
defective, manner. They try, without success, to apply the 
Austinian criterion of a sovereign law-giver to international 
law. The sovereign who issues regulations concerning the 
national community also creates rules of international law. A 
rule of international law comes into being when the decisions, 
qf many sovereign states as to their external relations tend to 
converge. The same sovereign who make internal or munioi- 
pal law also makes external or international law. But it is 
difficult to accept the auto-limitation theory which keeps a 
sovereign state free to abrogate international law because of its 
sovereignty. The sovereign state, by virtue of its sovereign 
authority, can make or unmake international law which is 
nothing but its own external law; international law,, thus, 
seems to vanish. The state, on the other hand, loses its 
sovereignty if it cannot repeal its external law. 

Kelsen attempts to re-define law in such a way as to confer 
the title of ‘ law ’ on international law. The essence of a legal 
system, according to Kelsen, is the existence of a system of 
norms coherently subordinated to a basic norm, e.g., ‘ custom 
should be observed ’ or ‘ pacts are sacred ’. The cohesion of a 
legally ordered community is reflected in the basic norm. A 
basic norm can emerge when a community is characterized by a 
homogeneity of social values. Kelsenites argue about whether 
the maxim ‘ custom should be observed ’ or ‘ pacta sunt ser- 
vanda ’ is the basic norm. But they do not answer the cruci^ 
question whether conditions of life in the international com- 
munity are capable of sustaining a legal system restipg on "a 
basic norm. Kelsen and his followers at first assume that inter- 
national law is law and then try to search a basic norm. Theic 
critics would suggest that in the international community there 
is a degree of value-heterogeneity which hinders the emergence 
of a basic norm. Technological progress has unified mankind 
by facilitating transport and communications. But it has 
sfi*o kpelled a confusion of socio-ethical convictions in men by 
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multiplying contacts among peoples having multiform notions 
of values. The international community does not share 
uniform value-judgments and hence is not expected to bolster 
a basic norm. 

According to many writers, notably Oppenheim, the legal 
quality of international law has not as yet been fully manifest, 
but it is undeniably present. International law is gradually 
emerging to be a fully developed law. Of course, unlike the 
municipal communities, the international community has got 
an imperfect machinery for the execution of laws. It is true 
that the U.N. has organs for enforcing peace; but there are 
’numerous obstacles to their systematic functioning. A world 
djvided by conflicts of interest and ideologies does not easily 
find an executive organ confidently applying rules of inter- 
national law. There is no international legislature properly 
so-called which steadily adds to and improves the existing 
rules of international law. Yet the potentialities of a 'true 
international legislature are apparent in the achievements of 
such international law-making agencies as the Hague Peace 
Conferences, the League of Nations Assembly, the General 
Assembly of the U.N., or the International Law Commission. 
Any international judicial body today cannot function without 
the'eonsent of states submitting to its jurisdiction. Its decision 
remains ineffective unless a state accepts the same. Yet the 
growth of an international judicature seems to be within the 
realm of possibility in view of the measure of success registered 
by the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and today’s International Court of 
Justice. A perfect system of international law with mature 
executive, legislative and judicial organs is yet to grow. But 
tmmfstakable signs of progress towards that direction have 
jfrompted scholars to look upon international law as potential 
law. , 

The Image of municipal law inevitably casts its shadow 
across any discussion on the standing of international , law. 
The strength of municipal law as law is automatically con- 
trasted to tha weakness of international law. The limitations 
of international law regarding machinery for the formul|ition 
of laws, adjudication or compulsion and punishment are toa 
apparent, especially in contrast to municip^ law. It must«iqt,_ 
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however, be forgotten that municipal law took centuries to reach 
its present status. Customs and habits evolved into compul- 
sory rules of law through many centuries of experiences, chances 
and experiments. A heritage of fears, hatreds and conflicts 
fills the relations of states which are much more independent 
and powerful than individuals bound by municipal law. It 
can be easily guessed, therefore, that mutually advantageous 
behaviour patterns for states will only slowly crystallize into 
laws enforced by a central machinery. When the newly 
established nation-states of Europe began to create rules of 
international law they were clearly impelled by considerations 
of mutual interest and expediency. Such considerations' 
influenced states in the course of time to bring larger and larggr 
segments of their relations within the fold of law. This trend 
is expected to continue. Another encouraging trend from the 
standpoint of the growth of international law is that statesmen 
usually try to defend their rights on the basis of international 
law. Even when they violate international law they try 
ingeniously to take refuge under certain rules of international 
law. This shows law-breakers to be anxious to earn the respect- 
ability springing from law-abidingness ; they indirectly promote 
a respect for law which is congenial to the progress of inter- 
national law. 

The Concert of Europe. The 19th century witnessed 
a remarkable development in international organization — the 
Concert of Europe is a testimony to that. International 
organization is most likely to develop when there is a large 
number of states having extensive and far-reaching contacts 
which make them gradually realize the necessity of common 
action solving common problems. In the 19th century 
technological advances multiplied contacts between stafes to 
an unprecedented degree. The growing interdependence 6f 
states pointed to the ^inadequacies of the pre-existing system of 
management of inter-SVate relations. It indicated hitherto 
unforeseen advantages to be derived from inter-state co-opera- 
tion; it created problems requiring concerted action. Techno- 
logical progress also magnified the possibilities and dangers of 
war ynpressing on the minds of statesmen the desirability of 
inter-state co-operation for averting war. 
fcThe principle of sovereignty prompted rulers, who were not 
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accountable to any international body because of sovereignty, 
to behave irresponsibly in the international sphere. It became 
evident in the 19th century that the principle had to be 
modified. Of couise, even before the 19th century the 
sovereign states tolerated some restraints on their international 
conduct imposed by international law. But the sovereign 
states themselves controlled the international legal system. 
Usually the sovereign states, especially the powerful ones, 
would ignore international law if it clashed with their rights; 
tlieir respect for international law was often caused by their 
readiness to safeguard their own interests. The demands of 
sovereign entities were very much mirrored in the provisions 
of^ international law. States themselves judged when they 
could use force legally. Their obligations to other states were 
not prescribed by any international institution. These obliga- 
tions were mainly moulded by diplomacy. T'cchnologically- 
based changes in the international life of the 19th century 
revealed the necessity of curbing the fancies of sovereigns, 
^subjecting them to international control by means of new 
institmions catering for the needs of the community of states as 
a* whole. However, the growth of international organization 
in the 19th century did not mean a repudiation of the 
printiple of sovereignty; it only meant some innovations in the 
international sphere, the adoption of new institutional devices 
(accompanied indeed by some restraints) by sovereign states. 
These enabled states to pursue their aims more effectively in 
the industrial age. 

The Concert of Europe stood for a new machinery of inter- 
national collaboration marking a departure from old-style 
diplomacy. It introduced diplomacy by conferences. The 
princfpal participants in the Congress of Vienna (1815) sought 
to* remove the debris of Napoleonic wars and establish a new 
order in Europe. They want<*d to buijd an international 
institution regularly managing European affairs; terms of 
n^anagement would, of course, be dictated by the great powers 
after mutual consultation. But the great powers could not 
patch up their differences; they held four major conferences 
between 1815 and 1822 which served to highlight these dj^er- 
ences. Hence they were unable to set up a regular machinery 
for managing European affairs. Something of the ambitious 
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project of big powers at the Congress of Vienna was salvaged 
in spite of the clash of interests. They succeeded in converting 
themselves into a Concert of Europe that became a machinery 
of fitful international collaboration. 

The Concert of Europe brought diplomacy by conference to 
the forefront, although before the advent of the Concert 
Europe had known multilateral negotiations. But the Concert 
of Europe inaugurated, so to speak, a conference system which 
was without any parallel in the earlier period. The Concert 
met on many occasions, e.g., in Paris in 1856, in London in 
1871, in Berlin in 1878, etc., to grapple with urgent political 
problems. It, however, remained a club of big powers whb 
chose themselves as guardians of Europe occasionally con- 
descending to consult the smaller powers. But the ability of 
the Concert to exploit the weaker nations was not proportionate 
to the combined might of the big powers. For the big powers 
were divided by mutual jealousies and conflicting ambitions 
and failed to exploit others as much as they would have liked. 

The progress of international organization was reflected 
in the variety of subjects discussed by the Concert. The Con- 
cert met to preserve peace and avoid war, to discuss the possibi- 
lities of military or peaceful action for maintaining the balance 
of power, to frame laws guiding inter-state relations. 'In a 
very limited sense it was akin to an international legislature. It 
tried to regulate traffic on international rivers. It sought to 
control the competitive quest for colonics in Africa. Delibera- 
tions of the Concert also took into account such important 
problems as relations between belligerent and neutral states. 
In this way European states became psychologically prepared 
for consultation and multilateral negotiation on major inter- 
national problems. The principle of collective consultation 
was no more alien to their thinking. International organiia- 
tions cannot succeed by solely depending on the goodwill, of 
member states. Suitable devices must be developed; states- 
men must have proper psychological attributes; appropriate 
procedures have to be innovated. The Concert of Europe 
contributed significantly to the evolution ,of„such devices, 
procedures and temperaments without which the complex 
give-and-take of diplomacy by conference could not be 
praicticable. 
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The Concert system undoubtedly promoted a sense of soli- 
darity of interest among the states of Europe. When it wel- 
comed the independence of Greece and Belgium or when it 
upheld the principle of religious liberty at the Berlin Congress 
of 1878, it definitely fostered a sense of community of interest 
among the European states. Of course, the decisions of the 
Concert were not necessarily wise or just simply because they 
represented the process of collective decision-making. States 
did not automatically renounce their selfish desires when they 
met together and agreed upon concerted actions. The Concert 
could scarcely veil the predominance of big powers ; it did not 
set up an impartial international institution to which the self- 
indulgent na,tions could be subordinated. It could not* 
establish permanent institutions regularizing international 
collaboration. It merely produced sporadie collaboration 
conditioned by the arrogance and vacillation of great powers. 
The Concert system failed to provide solutions to various piob- 
lems involved in international co-operation ; its merit lay in its 
ability to clarify the fundamental issues. 

In one respect the influence of the Concert system has been 
enduring. The Concert acknowledged the hegemony of the 
great powers; the continued co-operation of the great powers- 
was the cornerstone on which the success of the Concert could 
be built. In fact, the disunity among the major powers handi- 
capped and ultimately ruined the Concert. In the mid- 
twentieth century the Security Council of the U.N. also cannot 
launch an enforcement action without the unanimity of the 
great powers. What the Concert introduced covertly has been 
institutionalized today and enshrined in the U.N. Charter. 

Peaceful Settlement of Disputes. Even if there is no 
wer artiong states, international organization will remain an 
indispensable necessity. States require organization not simply 
for the prevention of conflicts ; their relation^ with one another, 
complex hnd varied, need organization. But prevention of 
war remains a principal aim of international organization. 
Tlie peaceful settlement of disputes, encouraged by inter- 
"national organjzt^ion, will be a deterrent to war. States 
may resort to war as an instrument for the settlement of dis- 
putes. International organization may persuade them to try 
peaceful means before they appeal to arms. It is easier «toi 
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avoid war when other methods of settling differences among 
states are available. In the modern age it is not very difficult 
to persuade states to settle disputes peacefully, for with pheno- 
menal technological progress wars have been terribly expen- 
sive, incalculably destructive and the outcome is never certain. 
States, therefore, are eager today to take recourse to the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. International organizations can 
fruitfully devise methods of peaceful scUlement. 

Two states may sometimes be involved in a dispute because 
they do not know all the facts. Ignorance heightens mis- 
understanding making war inevitable. It is quite likely — this 
^ is what votaries of peaceful settlement assert — that war would 
not start at all if there was an international organization bring- 
ing out the facts and removing suspicions. Thus, the establish- 
ment of a commission of enquiry remains an important instru- 
ment for the peaceful settlement of disputes. It avoids wars 
tha^^t arise out of misconception of facts fanned by chauvinism 
and misapprehensions about the objectives of the suspected 
opponent. 

The endeavours of a third party constitute another method oi' 
peaceful settlement of disputes. Two states having a dispute 
may stumble into warfare because they cannot appraise the 
situation reasonably. They may be seized by impetuous v>^rath 
barring any consideration of rational alternatives to war. A 
third party, not blinded by passions, may be able to think of a 
plan containing compromises which are acceptable to the 
disputants. What the disputants are intellectually unable to 
discover a dispassionate intermediary can easily suggest. 
Sometimes the disputants may be too much prestige-conscious 
to offer concessions to each other; to a third party they may 
propose the same thing. When a dispute starts the ^arti^s 
involved in it may vehemently accuse each other; at a later 
stage it becomes ipipossiblc for the indignant parties to con- 
tinue negotiations. The third party may resolve the impasse 
by becoming a benevolent conveyor of proposals; each dis- 
putant submits proposals to the third party so that they may 
be communicated to the other; their vanity if not wounded 
be<^ause they are not making dishonourable concessions to the 
opponent, they are merely submitting proposals to a disin- 
•■tdested intermediary. When an international court or an 
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arbitration tribunal plays the role of such an intermediary the 
disputants have an additional satisfaction that they are trying 
to uphold the rule of i iw. They feel they are strengthening 
the legal bonds of the international community. 

Another method of peaceful settlement of disputes is to 
inject a ‘ cooling-off ’ period. The Hague Conventions, for 
example, recommended that the disputants should avoid 
hostilities while a commission of enquiry or a mediator was 
carrying on its duties. During this period a peaceful solution 
to the dispute could be found out. Even if such a solution was 
not available, delay could cure a hysteric tendency to go to war; 
parties which were boiling with excitement might turn to make 
a raisonable decision. As their tempers cooled down, the 
disputants might look upon the use of force as unnecessary. 

Discussions in a big international conference, e.g., a meeting 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, also facilitate 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. They turn the searchlight 
of publicity on the fundamental problem. They may expose 
•the conspiracy or hypocrisy of war-minded statesmen and 
inspire public opinion in the countries involved in a dispute to 
press for a peaceful solution. Debates on the world platform 
may make disputants more conscious of the importance of 
preserving peace. Dispassionate outsiders may suggest accept- 
able alternatives to war. 

International disputes can also be settled judicially. 
7'he First Hague Conference of 1899 created the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. Parties to a dispute could 
select arbitrators in a particular case from the panel of 
names constituting the Permanent Court. Thus, it was not 
a court in the true sense of the term, nor was it permanent. 
Tht League of Nations gave a genuine international tribunal 
the Permanent Court of International Jristicc. Its successor 
is the International Court of Justice which is the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. It consists of fifteen full- 
time judges who are expected to represent the major legal 
^sterns of the world. Judges are elected in such a way that 
the influence exerted by big powers may not overbalance that 
of the small powers. The, court can take up any dispute that 
the parties have agreed to submit to it. Since the essential 
task of a court is to uphold existing international law, a party 
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that welcomes a change in the existing law will not refer a 
dispute to the International Court. Controversies relating to 
the interpretation of international law may be submitted to 
the International Court ; but they are less important than dis- 
putes involving conflicts of interest which will seldom be re- 
ferred to the court. 

The First Hague Conference recommended that dispu- 
tants should employ commissions of enquiry helping a 
peaceful settlement and utilizing the assistance of neutral 
parties willing to mediate. The Hague Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes (1907) laid 
down that states would avoid the use of force in interstate 
relations ‘ as far as possible ’ and that they should make 
the greatest effort to secure a ‘ pacific settlement of international 
differences ’. Of course, the words ‘ as far as possible ’ grimly 
point to the possibility that considerations of power politics 
may outweigh any regard for pacific settlement. The Council 
of the League of Nations tried energetically and realistically 
to construct methods of peaceful settlement. It sought to 
change the fundamental character of inter-state relations by 
evolving a regular though flexible process of mediation. It 
employed a variety of techniques. Sometimes it set up small 
committees to undertake mediation; the Council as a body also 
undertook this function. The President of the Council was 
assigned a key role in the preservation of world peace. The 
Council invented the appointment of individual delegates 
acting as rapporteurs in particular cases. It instituted special 
commissions visiting the danger-zones and investigating the 
facts. The special commissions could initiate negotiations 
between the contending states and suggest solutions; they could 
supervise the observance of provisions for cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of troops. 

The United l^ations also has experimented wi*^h a 
variety of devices for peaceful settlement. Thfe Charter 
encourages disputants to choose peaceful means; when 
they fail they should appeal to the United Nations. The 
U.N. has emphasized the use of special missions despatched to- 
ticpuble-spots. It has also entrusted exceptional responsibility 
to a single individual, namely, the U.N. Commissioner or 
Mediator; he is authorized by the U.N. to undeflake top-level 
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administrative and political functions. A difference in the 
powers of the assemblies under the League and the U.N. is 
noteworthy. The As. embly of the U.N. cannot, unless the 
Security Council so requests, issue recommendations for solving 
a dispute which lies before the Council. The competence of 
the League Assembly was greater than that of the U.N. 
Assembly and parallel to that of the League Council. Any 
disputant could transfer the case from the League Council tc» 
the League Assembly. 

Vagueness and subjectivity characterize the standards 
applicable by the League or the U.N. in making recommenda- 
tions to the contending states. The League Assembly or the 
Council could issue recommendations which were ‘ deemed 
just and proper ’. The Security Council of the U.N. has the 
duty to recommend ‘ such terms of settlement as it may consider 
appropriate ’. Either or both the parties to a dispute may 
consider a recommendation unjust although the internatidhal 
organ issuing it may believe the same to be just. It is difficult, 
^UCthecipore, for an international organ to fulfil at once the 
requirements of national security and justice. 

An important factor eroding the utility of peaceful settle- 
ment devices is that a state is not obliged to submit a dispute 
to peaceful settlement. It is free to adopt or not to adopt a 
technique of peaceful settlement. This does not mean that 
the record of such techniques is altogether unimpressive. The 
people are often unaware of the degree of success achieved by 
these techniques which seldom receive sufficient publicity. 
Men are much more informed of wars which have started than 
of wars which have been averted due to the application of 
peaceful settlement procedures. Few persons remember, for 
exSmple, that the League Council, during the first ten years 
of its existence, resolved seventeen disputes which could have 
led to hostilities. But many persons remepiber the instances 
whqre the League failed, to achieve aT peaceful settlement. 
Presenting a war receives much less public attention than the 
failure to prevent one. 

Collective Stociirity. In the modern age a state cannot 
achieve security by simply remaining aloof or relying on ^ts 
own strength. The utility of alliances as a source of security 
is uncertain; allies may deceive. ‘States try, therefore, to build 
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a system of collective security so that a potential aggressor may 
be deterred by the possibility that others will unitedly apply 
force against him. The potential aggressor will avoid aggres- 
sion because he wants to avoid defeat caused by the adoption 
of the principle of collective security by the others. States 
bound by a system of collective security treat an attack on one 
of them as an attack on all and meet the aggressor by pooling 
their armed might. There are cases in which the procedures 
of peaceful settlement cannot succeed; the technique of collec- 
tive security may be fruitfully employed in those situations. 
Peaceful methods may be applicable to certain disputes and 
^ yet they may fail; the method of collective security may be 
applied for averting war in those cases. Sometimes peaceful 
procedures may succeed in averting war because the weapon 
of collective security is known to be held in reserve. 

What is the Principle? The principle of collective security 
rests on a judgment that a particular state is guilty of 
arbitrary or unlawful use of force. It implies the ability to 
apportion blame on a disputant and a threat to that disputant 
that violence will be used to counter an aggressive use of vio- 
lence. Whereas pacific settlement aims at finding out alter- 
natives to violence, collective security points to violence as the 
answer to the imprudent use of force by the guilty party. But 
collective security does not seek to enforce all the obligations of 
international law; it is confined to preventing the aggressive 
or unlawful use of force. Collective security may be hinged 
initially on diplomatic and economic sanctions; when these 
sanctions fail, military sanctions have to be used. 

Conditions of Success. The success of a collective security 
system depends on the distribution of power in the world. If a 
state monopolizes the power resources of the worldf it tan 
frustrate a system of collective security. If there is only one 
great power in tl\e world and others are small powers it is 
almost impossible to build overwhelming power against that 
great power and apply the principle of collective security. 
If there are several big powers, or if all the states are of ap- 
proximately equal strength, the system of, collective security 
c^n easily work. Universality is also essential to collective 
security; if all the states participate in a system of collective 
* Security it becomes easier to produce an unbalance of power 
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against a probable aggressor. The system should include 
potential aggressors because they are not known in advance 
and because almost every state may be deemed the potential 
aggressor by some other state. Carrying on warfare against 
an aggressor is not the only task of a collective security system; 
its primary task is the massing of overwhelming strength so 
that the battle may not start at all, or if it starts, the victory 
of the collective security force is preordained. This concentra- 
tion of overpowering strength must be achieved in theory 
especially because the same power cannot be promptly utilized 
in practice, for the aggressor is anonymous. The collective 
security force cannot chalk out plans in advance. On the 
oth^r hand, faith in collective security will dwindle if before its 
implementation a country is devastated by an aggressor. 

Since the aggressor cannot be identified in advance states 
must be ready to adopt flexible sentiments and policies, if the 
collective security system has to work. Concepts of eternal 
friendships or enmities with other states have to be relinquished. 

has committed aggression, it is the enemy of the other 
states. If a state is fighting an aggressor, it is the friend of all 
the others. The instrument of collective security must be 
used impartially against any aggressor and for protecting any 
victim. The aggressor may be a great power; but its power 
must not block the operation of collective security. The 
weapon of collective security must be directed impartially 
against an aggressor, be it a small or a big power. But the 
victim must have an absolutely certain assurance that the 
collective strength of the community will be mobilized against 
the aggressor. The aggressor, similarly, must have an awe- 
inspiring awareness of such a mobilization. Otherwise the 
system of collective security will fail to safeguard the security 
of the likely victim or to change the policy of the probable 
aggressor. It will then fail to generate respect for international 
ortj^er whfch it is presumed to promote. 

.^■^ull-fledged system of collective security vests decision- 
-making authority in an international organization which will 
dictate when rftilitary action is to be undertaken against an 
aggressor. Nation-states^ belonging to the system, therefiye, 
must surrender to some extent their discretionary power to 
employ armed forces against a foreign state. Nation-stafcs* 
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are most sensitive as regards their power in this vital field, 
which they have to transfer to an international agency for the 
sake of collective security. In other words, governments must 
repose an uncommon degree of confidence in the international 
organization deciding the crucial question of aggression. They 
have to abdieate their right to discover whether the claims of 
the aggressor can be defended in terms of the principle of 
justice; to punish the aggressor may mean upholding justice; 
even if it is not so governments must agree to chastise t^ie 
aggressor in accordance with the decision of the international 
agency. Otherwise the system of collective security will 
- crumble. It is difficult for governments to have an unusually 
strong belief in the value of collective security so that it can 
mould its policies in accordance with its dictates, unless the 
benefits of collective security have been already demonstrated. 
At the same time, collective security cannot demonstrate its 
utility unless governments have acted on the basis of an un- 
precedented degree of confidence in the system. 

A state intending to participate in a system of col'e-’t^'c 
security must be prepared to bear arduous responsibilities. It 
cannot persuade itself to discharge those responsibilities unless 
it can identify the national interest with the common interest of 
humanity. An aggression may occur in a far-away country 
and it may be committed by a state with whom it has no clash 
of interest. Yet, in the interest of collective security, it may 
have to send troops and suffer economic losses ; it may have to 
face criticisms from unenlightened public opinion in the 
country. It may be tempted to use force in a situation in order 
to advance its own interests; it must not do that. Its tendency 
to remain aloof from the collective military action may be 
quite dominant; this must be avoided. ^ 

A scheme of collective security can succeed if there is an 
international institution capable of determining when“ an 
aggression has taken ’place, who is the aggressor, and w^at 
sanctions are to be applied. It must have the. authorityvto 
plan and superintend the collective action against the aggressor., 
The endeavours of this organization must not be frustrated by 
thw unwillingness of participants ip the coUeetive security 
system to honour their commitments, e.g., to send troops to 
‘resist the aggressor. Nor should the decision-making capacity 
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of the organization be nullified by the obstructionist tactics 
of a few states. 

The League Covenant. The League Covenant made a serious 
attempt to inaugurate a regime of collective security. It laid 
down the ideological underpinnings of the system, prohi- 
bited aggression and provided sanctions, economic and mili- 
tary, against the aggressor. But there were many defects 
in the League’s scheme of collective security. The rule of 
.unanimity paralyzed the decision-making authority of the 
League. The Covenant could not ban all types of use of force 
and certain forms of aggression remained legalized. The 
Covenant prohibited aggressive wars, but there could be aggre^ 
sive use of force without a formal declaration which could not 
lead to an enforcement action by the League. The strongest 
portion of the League machinery was the immediate adoption 
of economic sanctions against the aggressor; but resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly in 1921 removed the’auto- 
maticity of economic sanctions and diluted the potency of the 
machinery. As to military sanctions the members of 
the League enjoyed the luxury of applying or not applying 
‘them. When in 1935 Mussolini launched an aggression in 
Ethiopia the League exhibited a lack of determination that 
proved fatal to the success of collective security; Mussolini 
triumphed ; he was slightly handicapped because of the League, 
but he could not be halted. Pledges given by the members of 
the League for participation in military sanctions were in- 
adequate ; so were the legal restraints imposed by the Covenant 
on probable aggressors. It was never apparent that the mem- 
bers discounted the advantages of collective security, but they 
were reluctant to shoulder the responsibilities of collective 
'security. 

The U.N. Charter. The U.N. Charter supplies an improved 
s<!heme of collective security. It prohibits the threat or use of 
^rce and not simply wars. Its plan df sanctions is much more 
d^orate 1;Jian that of the Covenant. The Charter empowers 
the Security Council to identify the aggressor and direct mili- 
tary operatidns against it; the Security Council can also call 
upon U.N. members to adopt non-military sanctions. ^ The 
Charter has laid dowri that by means of special agreements 
states will supply military contingents which will compost fhe 
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regular military instrument of the world organization; but 
this plan has not as yet materialized due to conflicts of interest 
among states. Such conflicts are, indeed, the greatest enemy of 
collective security. The U.N. scheme has another vital 
deficiency: the -Security Council cannot arrive at a decision 
unless the five big powers agree. The veto power of the Big 
Five can easily arrest the decision-malting authority of the 
Security Council. Potential aggressors, therefore, will not 
have a deterring conviction that aggression will be certainly 
repelled by the overpowering strength of the community of 
states. Lastly, international law has failed to hit upon a 
correct criterion for identifying an aggressor. This absence of 
a universally accepted test of aggression vitiates »he Chartfr 
scheme — or any other scheme— of collective security. 

Functional Co-operation. It is difficult for states to 
co-operate actively on the political plane, for they have to 
sacrifice some interests in order to reconcile the conflict of 
interests. It is much easier to achieve inter-state co-operation 
on the non-political plane where states will seek coi^upon 
advantages by applying their creative imagination to common 
problems. Functional co-operation among nations turns? 
attention away from conflicts of interest to similarity of needs. 
To eliminate war is not the only task of international organiza- 
tion. Nor can war be eliminated by the solution of political 
quarrels. International organization must strive to promote 
prosperity, welfare and social justice for the whole of humanity. 
These activities are also essential for the prevention of v'ars. 
Co-operation in economic and social matters is expected to 
generate a habit of co-operation in political matters too. 
Advocates of functionalism sometimes go further and assert 
that elimination of war is but an essential preliminary to the*' 
paramount objectives of attaining a high standard of living 
and social justice for mankind. 

The state system dividts mankind arbitrarily and distorts thf 
concept of human unity. It conceals the cornmunity 'if 
interest between states in problems of health, communications 
or education. The sovereign states undiscerniogly value their 
separateness and tend to ignore the establishment of appro- 
priate international agencies for the piomotion of social and 
eoDiiJmic interests. Numerous social and economic problems. 
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e.g., the control of diseases and narcotic drugs, can be best 
solved if they are explored and remedied on a global scale. 
Co-operation in solving these problems will dissipate the 
jealousies and suspicions surrounding relations of sovereign 
states, and thereby serve the cause of world peace. State 
sovereignty divides mankind artificially; functionalism inte- 
grates human life organically. Advantages continuously 
flowing from functional international organizations will inspire 
statesmen to refrain from fighting. States will transfer some 
of their authority to international organizations devoted to 
specific purposes. They will gradually emancipate themselves 
from the prejudices of sovereignty and develop sentiments con- 
(|ucive to cp-operation in the more sensitive segments of int^T^" 
national affairs, e.g., security. Limited areas of co-operation 
will grow and ultimately suffuse all branches of international 
relations. Habits of unity developing in tfle economic or 
social domain are expected to spread over to the political and 
military sphere. Again, preoccupation with the manifold 
tasks of functional organizations may dispel war-mongering. 

Advocates of functionalism affirm that wars are not simply 
• due to the machinations of cynical diplomats or the carelessness 
of arrogant dictators. Wars have their roots in deep-seated 
so£ial and economic maladies. Economic exploitation and in- 
security, social injustice and poverty generate fears and hatreds 
which can trigger off conflicts. These problems may keep a 
state on the verge of war and, at a desperate moment, it may 
plunge into war. It must not be supposed that only under- 
developed countries of the world face such problems; the 
developed industrial states also face problems of economic 
instability which cannot be solved without international colla- 
► borStion. Such collaboration will eradicate the roots of war 
t)y aiding the attainment of a high standard of living, literacy, 
health, culture and social justice. Functionalism thus appeaL 
lo the National side of human behaviour a*s it attempts to achieve 
J»Mta*n unity by channelizing hatred towards a common enemy, 
i.e., diseasfe’ or poverty. It is only a lationalistic logic that 
expects mentto^calculate the advantages of functional collabora- 
tion and, therefore, offer their loyalties to functional inter- 
national organization^ 

However, exponent! qf the functional approach must rei|iem- 
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her that the elimination of social and economic injustices would 
not automatically lead to the abolition of wars. Even if no 
state is economically backward there may be wars. Wars 
have been frequently launched by states which are not economi- 
cally underdeveloped. It may be further argued that war is a 
major cause of economic difficulties which cannot be removed 
without first banning war. States, again, may not have the 
temperament to co-operate in social and economic matters 
while critical problems of national security await solution. 
Functionalists may plead that our first attention should go to 
certain things ; statesmen may not be satisfied with that priority 
list and devote their first attention to certain other things. 

Functional international organizations flourishedt noticeably 
in the 19th century as governments realistically responded 
to new needs. These organizations adapted the policies of 
governments to problems created by the acceleration of 
moveftients, caused by technology, of men, ideas and goods. 
Administrative arrangements suited to such conditions could 
not be confined to national boundaries. Interrelations^.be- 
tween states became more complex; new machineries were 
required ; governments had to assume many more international • 
responsibilities. The newly constructed international agencies 
rendered services to co-operating governments. They were 
not super-national governmental institutions; they showed how 
much valuable work could be done in the international sphere 
without the establishment of international government. They 
enabled governments to discuss common problems, (o co- 
ordinate their policies and establish uniform standards in cer- 
tain matters. The international river commissions of Europe 
came into existence. The International Telegraphic Union 
was established in 1865, the Universal Postal Union in r874, ♦ 
the International Bureau of Weights and Measures in 1875.' 
Many other similar institutions dealing with agriculture, copy- 
rights, health, etc., came»into being. International organiza^ 
tion was no longer a summation pf spasmodic conferences ; 
earned permanent institutions working uninterruptedly. The 
19th century has bequeathed important institutional devices 
whiclj have facilitated international organization in the 20th 
’Century, e.g., permanent staffs, specialized functional agencies. 

TIfc League’s experiment with funcjicj'nalism was a striking 
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success, especially in contrast to its failures in tackling political 
controversies. The League took up the problem of slavery 
and formulated an anti-slavery convention in 1926; it also took 
other steps reducing slavery. It established substantial control 
over traffic in opium and dangerous drugs ; a treaty on this 
problem was concluded and a Central Opium Board was set up 
to help in the enforcement of the treaty; other treaties were 
drawn up in 1931 and 1936. The League’s Health Organiza- 
tion worked admirably. It collected valuable information 
regarding infectious diseases and undertook extensive studies 
of such diseases as cancer, tuberculosis, etc. Its publications 
enabled physicians of a country to benefit from medical dis- 
Qaveries made in other countries. The League of Nations 
demonstrated the efficacy of international organization in 
sectors remote from the inflammable issues of gower politics. 

The U.N. Charter reveals a much greater concern than the 
League Covenant for promoting functional collaboration be- 
tween nations. For this purpose the Economic and Social 
j£jgjjjncil, one of the six principal organs of the U.N., has been 
set up. The scheme of the Charter is more ambitious than that 
of the Covenant. Functional organizations, old and new, 
have been converted into Specialized Agencies, e.g., the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Labour 
Organization, etc. The apparatus for functional co-operation 
under the Charter is much more elaborate than under 
the Covenant. Moreover, the Security Council does not, as 
the League Council did, control this machinery of collaboration. 
Under the League system political tensions in the Council 
overflowed and vitiated the discussion of non-political matters; 
the Teague Council, again, could not expertly deal with the 
problem of functional collaboration. The Charter provides 
for a less politically motivated and more expert treatment of 
^hisptoblem. But the problems with which the functional 
^j^SBKIkafeons have to de^ are of formidable dimensions.- 
ObviouslyThe organizations do not have the means to solve 
them immediately. They need a long period of time to carry 
their experiments to full success. Meanwhile, they will help 
governments which lAust primarily rely on themselves\ they 
will also inspire govetupients to help one another. But’ifthr 
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period required is too long it may not be available in the highly 
uncertain nuclear age. Hence exponents of functionalism 
must earnestly try to quicken the pace of collaboration. 

The strongest safety-valve of the functional approach is that 
it combines national selfishness with humanitarian zeal. It 
enables states to realize their self-interest and serve humanity 
at the same time; the promotion of the caui;e of humanity does 
not subtract from the capacity to advance national self-interest. 
By means of functional collaboration the governments add to 
their ability to serve their own people. National egoism, a 
chief obstacle to the progress of international organization, is 
irj. this field a source of strength. Functionalism does not 
place its faith in a drastic reorganization of the world conv 
miinity; there the chances of failure arc considerable. It pre- 
fers piecemeal improvements gradually but surely moulding 
the behaviour patterns of states and bringing them in confor- 
mity \^ith the inescapable fact of interdependence; the chances 
of success are much greater here. 
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